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ean scarcely imagine the extreme difference which 
exists between the constitution of the German univer- 
sities and those of England and America, and the still 
greater diversity of manners between the students of 
these several establishments. The general intelligence 
and classical acquirements of the German youth are 
proverbial, as are likewise the generous freedom and 
independent spirit possessed and exhibited by them. 
To trace the singular habits and modes of life of this 
numerous and important body, whose peculiarities in- 
fluence so materially the tone of theught and character 
throughout their vast country, canaot fail to be inte- 
testing to the natives of a land which they love to re- 
gard with a feeling almost affectionate. 

The German universities are nearly all situated in 
small towns, which, indeed, have scarce any existence 
separate from them. Here are neither theatres nor 
gaming-houses ; and, except a few balls, or other parties 
of pleasure, whereto any of the students may be in- 
vited by families to whom they have‘had Jetiers of 
introduction, no individual engagementsinterfere with 
that regulation by virtue of which they live together, 
even during their hours of relixation—an interval 
generally spent in promenades over the picturesque 
country usually surrounding a university town, or in 
social assemblies whereat the freest cordiality prevails. 
Although particular friendships are undoubtedly form- 
ed, yet every one has some knowledge of the other; 
and the entire body may be, without much license, 
denominated a brotherhood. The use of the familiar 
pronoun thou effaces, amongst them, all distinetions of 
class or rank; and the sophisticated you is banished 
ofien at the first interview. 

There is no garrison in the greater part of these 
towns; a few civil officers being sufficient to ensure 
the preservation of order. At Jeno, the old barracks 
are converted into abodes for the students: at Giessen 
they are occupied by the library and various scientific 
collectigns. It were to be wished that these warlike 

edifices weré universally destined to such uses ;— 
‘ © 


Tuosz who have not been eye-witnesses of the fact, | disputes might then be settled by streams of iak in- 








stead of blood! 

In most cases a young man studies at three or four 
universities at least before he graduates. If, indeed, 
he is designed to fill any public post in his own coun- 
try, he must pass two years at ifs university; but he 
is afterwards at liberty to go wherever he likes, and 
hear the most celebrated professors of other states. 
He requires no farther passport than his student’s card, 
the occasional production whereof enables him to 
travel (which he generally does on foot) throughout 
the whole of Germany—Austria alone excepted. Nei- 
ther does he want any great supply of cash; the tra- 
velling sfudiosus is held exempt ever from the grasp- 
ing exactions-of the innkeepers; and he has not un- 
frequenily introductions, from stage to stage, to houses 
of the parents of his comrades, or of old comrades 
themselves now established in the world. If he should 
arrive with exhausted pockets at any university, upon 
proper representation he is furnished with money to 
enable him to continue his route ;—and thos the most 
intimate ties are frequently formed and perpetuated. 

In these travels the students find abundant oppor- 
tunities of seeing and knowing mankind; and both 
they and the different professors are constantly acquaint- 
ed with what is going on in other universities besides 
their own. Each professor, indeed, is judged and 
appreciated, not only within his peculiar circle of ac- 
tivity and influence, but by all the schools. The spirit, 
too, which rgigns throughout these universities, and 
the general and intimate connexion of the students , 
tend greatly to extinguish all feeling of animosity be- 
tween the different states of the great Germanic Con- 
federation—so closely united by geographical position 
and similarity of national character. 

In general, (there must, of course, be exceptions, the 
morals of the students are pure. The nature of their 
studies—their high feelings of courage and honor, and 
of the interest of their native country—their ideas of 
religion (in all cases more or leas subjected to the test 
of reason)—friendship and love, that double flame, 
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lighting up the human breast—all contribute to this 
desirable end. These are the subjects of their con- 
versation when the pipe and the Rhenish are enjoyed 
—these, the burdens of their vocal strains, at assem- 
blies distinguished by the utmost frankness, but from 
which is excluded all aim at banter, that prolific parent 
of quarrels. The German etudent’seems desirous of 
enjoying his youth in all the plenitude of its freshness. 
He seeks to risé above the sensible world around him, 
forming an ideal with regard to every thing, and 
abandoning himself so unreservedly to this sense of 
refined delight, that many have protracted for three 
or four years their university course. 

The liberty possessed by the student is inherent in 
the constitution of the universities; and the advantages 
resulting from such a system may be fairly held to 
counterbalance its defects. It seems not undesirable 
that a young man should early enjoy a certain degree 
of freedom, in order that he may learn (though occa- 
sionally at his own expense) to use without abusing 
it. School-boy restraints cease to press upon him di- 
rectly he becomes a student. He is not compelled to 
follow such or such a course of instruction. If any 
given professor should not be to his taste, he is not 
obliged to yawn over his lectures. In France, and 
some other countries, a young man must attend the 
dogmatic dicta of certain professors—because, thanks 
to the principle of monopoly, there is no competi- 
tion. The German student knows what will be 
expected of him when he quits the university, and 
that there are examinations whereto he will be sub- 
jected :— it is sufficient that he acquires the knowledge 
he should acquire—no one demands of him the where 
or the how. The aim of collegiate studies should be 
to develope the intellectual function—not so much 
that the student should learn, or exercise his memory, 
as that he should know, and ripen his judgment. To 
this end, a judicious portion of liberty should be con- 
ceded ; for too much constraint retards every species 
of development. Science may be likened to a forest- 
tree, which loses its beauty and vigor if we confine 
its roots, or bend and torture its branches. This spirit 
of freedom is quite in harmony with the German no- 
tions of the dignity of science, and of those who culti- 
vate it—a sentiment among them truly characteristic 
and national. The university authorities, meanwhile, 
excite as much as possible a faste for study, and keep 
away al! objects calculated to distract attention. 

The ordinary principles of jurisdiction are almost 
null at these universities: no crime indeed escapes due 
punishment ; but in many respects the collegians are 
privileged. Their general habits are strikingly op- 
posed to those which contact with the world produces. 
Like the ancients, they live much in the open air, 
which is frequently resapant with their music. With- 
out being either cynical or penurious, they can often 
dispense with even the commonest comforts. They 
are liberal to the last sous ; have a particular language 
for every thing concerning themselves; and affect 
sundry peculiarities of costume. 

The best-founded objection advanced against the 
lives and manners of these students is, the frequency 
of duels amongst them. They hold, that ordinary laws 





are inefficacious with respeet to what concerns the 
principles of honor or free opinion ; and, cherishing a 
high and laudable portion of self-esteem, they are 
punctilious to a degree undoubtedly censurable. These 
meetings, however, are rarely fatal in their result ; 
swords are the weapons employed, and the young men 
are skilful in their use; for fencing, together with other 
gymnastic exercises, forms part of the education of the 
German student. 

During the writer’s sojourn at Heidelberg, he made 
the intimate acquaintance of sundry collegians, and 
was of course known to a great number. He subse- 
quently continued his travels on foot, knapsack on 
back and staff in hand; and thus, during the several 
vacancies, traversed a great part of Germany—espe- 
cially the Hartz—meeting with many an agreeable 
companion amongst the felluw-schoolmen. To gain 
the confidence of any student one may occasionally 
encounter, it is only necessary to name some common 
acquaintance: from that moment the parties, if they 
take the same direction, pursue it together. 

Under the generic denomination of student may be 
found princes, dukes, counts, and the sons of poor pea- 
sants: some fellows worth a plum, and others with 
scarce enough to purchase bread ; youths of seventeen, 
and men from thirty to forty: in the public gardens, as 
well as in the saloons, both nobles and the sons of 
humble citizens are recognised. There, flock young 
men of every nation in fraternal assembly. It is chiefly 
at Gottingen, however, (a university peculiarly resort- 
ed to by the aristocracy,) that the noble republicans of 
Berne, as well as the phlegmatic Englishman, (whose 
natural reserve is a little abated by contact with the 
frank continental youth,) are to be found. 

Catholies and Protestants throw aside every feeling 
of religious animosity; even Jews, although greaily 
undervalued throughout Germany, are received into 
the general circle, if they display the principles of 
good fellowship. One man shows marks of indefati- 
gable industry—another has a complete horror of ap- 
plication: the conduct of one is regulated by the se- 
verest principles—that of another gives evidence of 
morals somewhat relaxed: the man of knowledge is 
elbowed by the man of pleasure. But, throughout the 
whole, circulates a spirit of cordiality, a feeling of 
brotherly confidence, a freedom from the trammels of 
etiquette, which one may seek in vain among other 
classes of society. 

The students are denominated alternately by the 
classical term of frater in studio, and the familiar ap- 
pellation of bursch (boy, companion.) ‘T'we several 
origins have been given to this latter appellation ; one 
sets forth that, in the 13th century, the French king 
established pensions (bourses) for a certain number of 
students belonging to the university of Paris ; such as 
enjoyed this gratification were styled bursarit, whence 
comes the term bursch. It is more probable, however, 
that the etymology, like the word itself, is German, 
coming from bur, baur, which, in the old German, 
signifies a vigorous boy. Besides, by this expression 
it is customary more especially to particularise those 
students who form part of the Burschenscha/t, of which 
we shall speak by and by. 
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The youth who frequents the gymnasium, or initi- 
atory college, is styled frosch (frog.) He is subjected 
io a discipline so severe, that if, during a journey in 
the country, he enters an inn to take beer, wine, or 
indeed any liquor save water—should he be discover- 
ed, he is sentenced to eight days’ imprisonment, and 
the innkeeper fined, in default of his reporting the 
circumstance to the director. The frosch is submitted 
to sundry rigorous tests before he is regularly admitted 
into the university; and it is only afier passing these 
that he participates in the freedom of a student's life. 

The students lodge and board, or, in some instances, 
jodge only, among the inhabitants of the town, and 
each man calls his landlord his Philistine. After 
breakfast, the morning is spent in attending lectures, 
or writing notes upon such as have been already heard. 
The dinner-hour is generally from twelve to one; and 
an abundant table of plain and wholesome food is pro- 
vided at the very moderate charge of eight or nine 
florins (the German florin is in value about 2s. 4d.) a 
month. They resume their work until evening, and 
then assemble in the principal street of the town, 
which they promenade in parties of from two to 
twelve. At night they sup at the various taverns, 
where, assembled in large parties, and the labors of 
the day at an end, they occasionally indulge in a glass 
of Rhenish ; or, should purses be low, and wine not 
procurable, the light-hearted youths content themselves 
with an humbler beverage, and seek consolation in 


Wine brings pimples and gout, my boy? 
If you'd keep your complexion clear, 

Learn wisely to do without, my boy, 
And stick to the honest beer / 


The personal appeafance of the students is in itself 
peculiar. The make of their caps especially distin- 
guishes them ; as do also the ribands upon their breasis, 
the long pipe ornamented with strings, &c., the flow- 
ing locks, and large moustaches. At one period every 
university had adopted a uniform color for the little 
riding-coat, which forms an essential part of the an- 
cient German dress. This garment (ordinarily black) 
is short, and opens behind, with but one row of but- 
tons, and a very small collar. To complete the snit, 
pantaloons of black or gray cloth are worn, half-bouts, 
and a black bonnet with or without feathers. The 
chest is invariably exposed, neither is any cravat worn, 
but the shirt-collar left to fall back upon the shoulders ; 
the long hair is parted over the forehead, and a tufi 
ornaments the under lip. The indispensable articles 
of a German student’s baggage are, a knapsack for 
travelling, and a good ziegenhein, or short staff, where- 
upon the owner's name is engraved. Ziegenhein is 
the name of a village, at which a great quantity of 
these staffs are fabricated, and thence circulated 
throughout the different universities. 

The young man’s chamber is usually decorated with 
a dozen ot so of pipes. A pair of foils is likewise to 
be found, for the purpose of fencing; and as almost 
every student must have his faithful dog, it is often a 
point of rivalship who shall possess the largest and 





best-trained animal. These dogs may be said to have 
become quite erudite; for, not long since, when it was 
attempted, at Heidelberg, to impose a duty on them,a 
petition was presented in their name, and drawn up 
in much more independent terms than those used by 
many an academical citizen. The students apply the 
name of dog to any place of confinement; a circum- 
stance, the origin of which is as follows:—In former 
days, when a new prison was erected, they gave it the 
name of the first individual incarcerated therein: the 
celebrated Wallenstein, at that time a student at Alt- 
dorf, was condemned to imprisonment in one of these 
edifices; but not being desirous of bequeathing his 
cognomen to such a receptacle, he shrewdly passed his 
cur in first. 

In each university the students select certain houses 
of public entertainment, wherein a particular room is 
set apart for fencing, and we are sorry to add, fighting. 
Here they go to work in true martial style; always, 
however, when fasting, in order that every thing 
should be selon les regles, and the wounds inflicted less 
dangerous. The person injured names the place of 
meeting ; and so great is their complaisance, that the 
student who is not already skilled in the use of arms, 
is allowed a fortnight to exercise himself therein. 
Should the dispute exist between members of different 
universities, the understanding is, that they meet each 
other half-way. 

At each affair of this kind, the following persons are 
considered indispensable: the two seconds, two wit- 
nesses, the umpire and the surgeon ; and to these such 
spectators are added as it may be agreeable to the 
parties to admit. The daty of the seconds is chiefly 
to prevent blows being aimed too low, and to stop the 
fight whenever a weund is received. The witnesses 
should be impartial observers of all that passes on 
either side, and give their opinion thereon with can- 
dor; while the umpire decides any disputed point. 
A hurt is dressed immediately; and if it be but light, 
the contest is resumed. Every circumstance of this 
kind is denominated an assault. After the sixth assault, 
the satisfaction is held to be sufficient; and, whether 
the parties are severely or slightly injured, they shake 
hands, in token of complete reconciliation. Of course, 
among large communities, various occasions of personal 
offence arise; but the most deadly insult that can be 
offered by one man to another, and which is only to 
be expiated by an appeal to arms, is the application 
of the epithet, dummer junge (silly fellow.) 

We should not conclude this sketch without saying 
a few words respecting the celebrated Burschenschaft, 
a secret association of German students, which has 
superseded sundry previous associations, and is still in 
existence. After the sanguinary struggle which the 
entire German people had tosustain against Napoleon, 
the young men, who had suspended their studies in 
order to fly to the succor of their country, re-entered 
the universities full of resolution and experience. The 
year 1817 brought together, at the chateau of Wart- 
burg, (where Lather was incarcerated, and the works 
of Kotzebue burnt,) a great number of deputies from 
the different universities. At that place was conceived 
the idea of the grand Burschenschaft, which, aecording 
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t the intention of its founders, was to be universal, 
scientific, and patriotic. Strong in the purity of their 
designs, this band of true brothers proceeded in a public | 
manuer until the unhappy event (the murder of Koize- | 
boe) which rendered the name of Sand so conspicuous. 
Asthat misguided young man had been a member of the 
Barschenschaft, the society shared in the odium justly 
called down by his deed ; and all participation with it 
was for the future forbidden, notwithstanding the fact 
was clearly proved that, as a body, it was quite guilt- 
Jess of having provoked so criminal an act. A secret 
Barscbensckaft was then organised ; and this, despite 
the proceedings set on foot against some of its mem- 
bers, bas never been destroyed. 

The Court of Honor is one of the most useful insti- 
tations of the Burschenschaft, inasmuch as it is a tri- 
banal which aims at diminishing the frequency of duels. 
When a dispute arises between two students, the in- 
jared party is obliged to bring the question before this 
eoust, which, in the majority of cases, prevents a meet- 

mg- In a university where formerly affairs of this 

Kind took place daily, six months have, since the es- 
tablishment of the Court of Honor, passed without the 
weccurrence of one assault. 

The Comment is a collection of laws and regulations 
established among the students at large, respecting 
duels, festivities, and punishments. The latter are 
thes graduated :—The consilium abeundi, which in- 
volves no publicity; banishment from social meetings, 
either temporariiy or perpetually—a sentence which, 
together with its cause, is communicated to the other 
universities ; exclusion, which amounts to a forfeiture 
ef honor, and is inflicted on account of violation of 
word—thefi—fraud—cowardice—unfair conduct in 








duelling—associating with an excluded person—ne. 
glect of the laws of the Comment, &c. He upon 
whom this latter punishment has fallen cannot be 
present &t any assembly of the students, neither can 
he demand satisfaction if insulted: he is, in“fact, uni- 
versally shunned. Professors themselves—nay, even 
the bourgeois—are occasionally subjected to a sen- 
tence of exclusion, if they injure either of the 
students, who have abundant means of annoying by 
such a sentence any man with whom they come in 
contact. 

Of late years, several universities have been either 
established in, or transferred to, the capital cities of 
Germany, and still further mutations of the kind are 
spoken of. This system is of questionable utility. It 
has been said, that in the capitals are concentrated 
the great libraries and other scientific collections. But 
might not these be rather transferred to the university 
towns? for in metropolitan cities they are often merely 
objects of parade, or the resort of idlers. And why 
expose a race of high-spirited young men to needless 
temptations? why prematurely excite the slumbering 
passions? Is it in order to have the glory of repressing 
them when excited, or to give employment to the 
soldiers and the police ? 

The concentratiun of the universities in the capitals 
would be a death-blow to the moral strength of Ger- 
many—their peculiar spirit would evaporate amidst 
the fascinations of play, theatricals, &c. Their inde- 
pendence would likewise be destroyed ; they would 
be controlied by the several ministries, and conse- 
quently retrograde ; for continental governments are 
pioneers which always march behind the people in the 
path of reason and improvement. G. M. 


AUTUMN. 


BY MISS CATHARINE 4G. 


The summer days are over, 
The balmy breeze is still, 

The rushing, as of hurrying wings, 
Is heard around the hill. 


The branches that have gracefully 
Waved in the summer air, 

Now toss on high their mighty arms, 
Ib anger and despair. 


The bright green leaves are turning— 
A thousand blushing dyes, 

Flash down in changing glory from 
The overhanging skies. 


The curtains of the glowing west 
Roll back each shining fold, 

And the young Autumn woods are bath’d 
th rays of mother gold. 





WATERMAN. 


#Till proudly waving in the wind, 
Their bright and glowing sprays, 
They seem like birds of Paradise, 
Replum’d with Heaven's rich rays. 


The green, the summer green is o'er, 
And ‘neath those blushing beams, 

Around the deep and silent woods, 
A crimson carpet gleams. 


So dazzling bright, that one might deem 
His race of glory run, 

And we were basking in the land, 
Where sets the mighty sun. 


Gay, ruby mantled Autumn comes, 
A monarch of the year, 

To rear his thrones and palaces 
On faded Summer's bier. 
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ORLANDO, 
Sepastian, 


A DRAMATIC SKETCH, 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


Ferpinanp, Prince of Arragon. 
{ his Sons. 
Eniperr, friend of Orlando. 
Anron10, father of Eribert. 


Irene, sister to Eribert, espoused to Orlando. 
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IN ONE ACT. 


Zanruia, her Cousin, in love with Sebastian. 


Scens I.—The Palace of the Prince of Arragon. 
Enter Onuanpo and Sepastian. 


Orlando. Nay, talk not to me—I will hear no 

reason 

Save that which honor dictates—Heaven and Earth! 

Think of the insult—the indignity— 

The degradation of an open blow! 

And can you—can you ask me to be calm? 
Sebastian. But, dear Orlando, you're too violent. 
Orl. Violent, brother !—pray you listen to me. 

Have I not always borne his headlong humor, 

His overbearing, domineering spirit, 

With the most patient and submissive meekness— 

Have I not sat and let him rail at me 

In such a way as would have moved a saint, 

And never stirred a muscle—all because 

I knew the man was of a temper heated 

By nature and indulgence—but a blow— 

That is a pass my patience cannot brook, 

Even from Eribert; he shall answer it. 

Seb. A man by passion swayed, my dearest brother, 
Is more an object of our kind compassion 
Than of our vengeance. You must e’en forgive— 
Forgive and pity the poor man’s infirmity. 

Orl. And bid all Arragon behold my shame! 
Never; by all the saints I swear it, never. 

Seb. Why now you are as bad as Eribert— 
What, will you, brother, play the madman, too? 
Because a creature, mov’d beyond his reason, 

Has stricken you with his hand, must you too rave, 

And prove yourself as much in wrong as he? 

Orl. Sebastian, you’re my brother—bound to me 
By all the fondest feelings of the heart— 

But, as you love me, counsel not dishonor— 

That blow has stain’d me—all the world beholds 

The mark upon my fame—I cannot bear it— 

I cannot bear the agony of scorn— 

I cannot bear the world’s derisive smile— 

"Twill call me coward—can I hear that word, 

And walk unmasked among my fellow men? 

O, there’s a taint upon me, and remains 





Isavora, Guardian of lrene. 








But one way left to wash that taint away— 
His blood—his blood, my brother. 
Seb. Nay, Orlande 
There is another word will do as well— 
Less sanguinary, but more potent still— 
Forgiveness! 
Orl. Do I hear you? 
Seb. Aye! Forgiveness! 
The most unearthly attribute of man! 
Does it alarm you, that I ask your soul 
T’ assert its native dignity and glory? 
Would you root out the god-like nature in yor 
And act the demon, pushing heaven aside, 
And taxing hell for vengeance? O for shame! 
I thought you owned more wisdom? 
Orl. Sir! I think, 
Since sneering is the mode, some other mer 
Besides Orlando, show a lack of wit, 
Especially when they usurp the seat 
Of judgment, and advise to shameful deeds— 
What! would you have me go and crouch to him— 
To Eribert, my enemy, and beg him 
To trample on me, that I may forgive him! 
What will the world say ? 
Seb. Ah! ’tis there again! 
The world—the world—the world—your precious 
idol— 
To which you fain would sacrifice your all— 
Your life, your peace, your soul! O brother, brother 
What will the world say! Wherefore need you 
care? 
Its breath cannot destroy the sunshine here— 
It cannot take away the life of life, 
The consciousness of virtue; that is yours 
Mid the world’s loudest laugh—the world without # 
Will be a desert. Do not act the child, 
And throw away your substance for a bauble! 
What if you throw yourself before the steel 
Of the now frantic Eriberi, and prove, 
With sacrifice of life, your love of honor— 
What will the world say then? ’T will cal] you foel, 
Altho’ it may not coward, and your title 
Will be secure to both; for he who dares nat 
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Front the world’s fiercest frown, is less a brave man 
Than he who flies before the cannon’s thunder. 

Orl. ’Tis vain to talk. Sebastian, look upon me— 
Do I not stand before you; a stain’d man, 
Disgraced, degraded? did not men behold it? 
Did they not stand in wonder at my patience, 
That failed to smite him dead upon the spot? 
T saw the thought of dastardy was written 
Upon their faces then—I cannot bear it— 
I cannot live to hear that thought expressed— 
O talk not to me—it may be unwise, 
But he or I must perish! 

Seb. Shame upon you! 
T took you for a man! 

Ori. And am I not? 

Seb. No; for you let the demon master you, 
And the world makes you fear. Think you that world, 
Upon whose idle breath you fondly hang, 

Will shed a tear upon your blood-stained grave? 
Never—'twill jest upon your memory, 
And write your epitaph, “ So falls the fool!” 

Orl. But it will leave my honor unimpeached! 

Seb. And how can honorerve you in the earth, 
When you are deaf to it—methinks ’twill be 
A sorry trifle, purchased with your life. 

Orl. But I may live— 

Seb. You may—a darker doom 
To you than death itself. Call you this blow 
A stain—O ’twill be blanched to snow, before 
The fearful crimson of your fellow’s blood! 
Yes, you may live; but it will be a life 
Of misery unuttered—girt around 
With the strong curses of your victim’s friends, 
And with the stronger curse of your own soul— 
O think of it, my brother, think of it, 
Before it be too late. 

Orl. T cannot—must not— 
I would T could—but, my fair fame at stake, 
I must not let one selfish thought have sway— 
No more—no more—ihe world beheld the debt, 
That world must see it paid. 

Seb. Alas! my brother! 
Do I then plead in vain. By all the love 
Of eur young days—our happy days of childhood— 
By our fond mother’s sainted memory ; 

By all your hopes, by all your better feelings— 
O let me, on my knee, with tears beseech you 
To quit this horrible infatuation? 

My brother, my dear brother, answer me. 

Orl. Sebastian, I do love you, and believe 
The most devoted kindness of these tears— 

These prayers, that ought not to be made to me— 
Yet, oh! forego them—they do tear my heart ;— 
But honor’s voice is louder than them all— 

I must not listen to you. 

Seb. Oh! Orlando! 

Orl. Nay, nay, you plead in vain; pray let me pass. 

Seb. Remember your poor father—will you blast 
His proudest hopes, and-strew his path with sorrows? 

Orl. O drive me not to madness—let me go! 

Seb. Think of Irene. 

Orl. Ah! there lies distraction! 
Brother, unhand me! by the Gods, you shall! 





There is but one word I dare listen to— 

And that is honor—honor. (Exit.) 
Seb. Entreaty is in vain; my poor lost brother! 

How shall I save him? a mistaken sense 

Of fame and” reputation drive him wide 

Beyond the bounds of reason. It is idle 

To waste my words upon him. How to save him? 

Eribert, too! a youth of noble feelings, 

But too unbridled temper! How to save them’— 

At morning’s dawn they meet upon the heath— 

So I learn from their messenger—I would not 

My father knew of this—and yet without him 

How shall | intereept them? 1 must in 

And meditate some means to stay their purpose— 

Pvor foolish—foolish boys! (Exit) 


Scenz 11.—A Hall in the House of Don Anrvonio. 


Enter Irene. 


Trene. O joyous day! my happiness is full! 
To-morrow makes my lov'd Orlando mine, 
Ay, mine for ever—all my fondest hopes, 
My warmest wishes, and my brightest dreams, 
Approach their consummation. Glorious sun! 
That sinkest brightly to thy evening bed, 
My sky is clear as thine—withont a cloud, 
And calm as this sweet hour. Haste, haste, O Sun’? 
And travel swiftly in thy errant course— 
Haste to thy orient dawning, with gay birds, 
Gay as my heart, to hail thy coming hour— 
O bring me quickly on the blessed day 
That makes me truly happy. O my heart! 
I’m sure I shall not sleep a wink to-night 
For thinking of to-morrow—dear to-morrow! 
Would it were come! My spirits are as light 
As gossamer. J fear lam teo- gay, 
Too happy for endurance—will it last, 
Or is it but a harbinger of sorrow? 
Tush! why that busy and obtrusive question? 
To-night—to-morrow, are for happiness, 
Come sorrow when it mey. But where's Orlando’ 
I wonder that he comes not. He was wont 
Invariably to come before the sunset— 
I hope he does not chill before we wed! 
O no, I will not think it—Hark! he comes— 
O my dear, dear ————. Why Zanthia, is it you! 


Enter ZanrTaia. 


Zanthia. Zanthia, is it you! Why what's the matter! 
Oh! if you do not want my company, 
I know of one that does—so good bye to ye, 
When next I trouble you, ‘twill do you good. (G@oing.) 
Irene. Nay, Zanthia, stay, I did not mean unkindly, 
But I was looking for another face— 
In truth—for I’ve no secrets kept from you— 
Did you see any thing of one Orlando 
As you came thro’ the garden? 
Zan. O, dear coz, 
You think of nothing else—that same Orlundo 
Is first and last in all your waking thoughts, 
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And if he do not govern all your dreams, 
It is no fault of yours. i 
Irene. Well, may he not, 
Wheg on the morrow—dear, delightful day— 
He is to be my husband? Strange, indeed, 
If I, an almost bride, am not allowed 
To dream about my wedding. Do’nt you dream 
About ? Bat no—I won't retaliate— 
Dont blush—lI’ll spare you. 
Zan. Nay, I won't be spared— 
Out with it—let me know the precious name— 
*T will be delightful news—out with it, coz. 
Irene. Ah! this pretended ignorance might do 
If I had never seen a certain youth, 
Who shall be nameless, and a certain damsel, 
Stealing at eve along the river’s bank, 
And singing ditties, oh! such loving ballads 
As never Orpheus sung Eurydice— 
And then I won't say aught of meeting lips 
And twiuing arms, and the most tender partings, 
Because you'd think me envious—but if she, 
That loving maid, don’t dream of that same youth, 
Why then— 
Zan. Well, most observant coz, what then? 
Trene. She lacks imagination—that is all' 
Zan. O, little mountain mouse! But, dear Irene, 
We must not quarrel—that I love Sebastian, 
I will, to you, confess—a sober love, 
Based on the knowledge of his worth and virtue— 
But I have still « heart that lives in you— 
And tho’ I sometimes tease and banter you, 
Perhaps beyond discretion—trust me, coz, 
Your happiness is dearer to my thoughts 
Than I can ever tell you—dear Irene, 
I know I’m often thoughtless, but I do 
Rejoice in prospect of your coming hopes, 
Even to the depth of tears. 





Trene. O dearest Zanthia, 
Forgive me if I chide you. 
Zan. Nay, enough! 


This kiss is pardon—but where is Orlando? 
Irene. That is the query that I put to you— 
Did you not see him! 


Zan. No, in soothe, I did not— 
I thought to find him here. 
Irene. Tis strange he is not— 


He seldom is so late—What can it mean? 

Zan. O nothing,dear—you must not be suspicious— 
He will be here anon—meanwhile, the garden 
Looks lovely in this summer twilight—shall we 
Enjoy awhile its sweetness till he come? 

Irene. Even as you please—but here comes my kind 

mother, 

My good old governess— 


Enter Isapora. 


Ah, dearest mother, 
Think you to-morrow brings us a fair day? 
Isad. Oh, my deer child, think not about the wea- 
ther, : 
If all is clear and calm and joyous here, 
(her hand on Frene’s heavt,) 
No matter for the clouds, or rain, or storm. 








Trene. But | had rather be a sunny bride— 
You know the proverb, mother. 
Isad. Ay, my love— 
And if my bones be any almanac, 
And yonder moon tell true, it will be fair— 
Well, dears, you're for a ramble in the garden; 
"Tis a sweet night—God bless you—you will find 
Your brother, Eriberi, among the walks— 
I cannot tell what ails him, but he seems 
Most strangely out of mood—ah, these young people,— 
They have queer ways. 
Zan. Oh, Eribert is apt 
To get a little vext—I'll manage him— 
Ay, Madam—I’I! soon laugh him out of it. 
Isad. Oh you're a roguish fairy—bless you, dears. 
(Exeunt.) 


Scene IIl.—Exterior of the Palace—Moonlight. 


Enter ORLANDO, (with a sword.) 


Orl. It nears the hour. The moon has almost 
reached 

Her midnight path, and o’er the face of nature 
There lies an awful stillness—O ye saints! 
Forgive me, if I dare profane an hour 
Of peace like this, with thoughts of human blood? 
I would it were not so—I would my soul 
Were calm as yonder lake, whose silver breast 
Feels not the amorous sighing of the breeze 
That woos it with soft kisses. Here ’tis storm, 
Whirlwind and hurricane—oh, how unlike 
This lovely miduight—I do fear the scene, 
If thus I let it work into my soul, 
Will win me from my purpose—would it might! 
O that I dare forgive him—take his hand 
And tell him we are friends—we were so once 
In heart and soul, and we might be so still, 
Did not our pride and honor’s laws forbid— 
They are imperative, and must be followed, 
Tho’ they bring down perdition and despair. 
O, tyrant custom! that dost thus transform 
Our nature into tiger’s, teaching us cs 
For veriest trifles, to defy Heaven's wrath 
And wash our hands in vengeance. Beasts of prey 
Tear not their fellows—man, and man, alone 
Wars with his kind, and drinks of kindred blood 
From passion’s heated chalice. But ’tis vain 
To mourn our gloomy fate—Philosophy 
May preach her ethics till the world shall wane— 
But can she stop the courses of the sun, 
Or change the ocean’s current? Honor's law 
To me is changeless as the sun or tide— 
It calls for satisfaction—I am doomed to it, 
Tho’ it should damn me—for unsullied fame, 
Undimmed renown, are needful to my life 
As is my daily food———But hark! the chime 
Of the far village bell catis to the heath! 
Now vengeance nerve my arm and brace my soul 
For the strong struggle—Fate has spoke the word, 
And she must be obeyed! O! Eribert! (Exit) 
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Scene I1V.—An Apartment in the Palace. 


Enter Sepastian. 


Seb. I cannot rest—my brother's foolish quarrel 
Has driven all sleep away—the boy is mad 
With high chivalric notions of false honor, 
Which urge him to revenge—I must prevent 
‘This meeting in the morning. If I can 
But holg them off till reason’s calmer voice 
Can have its sway, they will perceive the folly 
Of such a childish quarrel, and be friends. 
Should they meet sooner—they have both true swords, 
And one or both are lost. Let me reflect— 
I must use stratagem. What if I write 
A letter as if coming from his friend, 
The young Duke Montalbano, urging him 
To come, upon the instant, to his castle 
On a most pressing business, in the which 
An hour's delay is fatal—let me see! 
I know he loves the Duke—Yes, it will do! 
I'll catch my brother in his better feelings, 
And ere the journey’s o’er his blood will cool, 
And all will yet be well. Forgive me, Heaven, 
If for a moment I should lean from truth 
To save a brother’s life! (Sits down and writes.) 


Enter ORLANDO. 


Ori. The deed is done! 

He’s murdered, by my hand! that should have been 

The first to stay the uplified sword, or take 

Its point into my breast. 
Seb. 

Am I too late? 

Ort. Who's there? stand off—stand off— 
I have a sword—Oh! brother, is it you? 

Seb. How's this—Oriando! what do I behold? 

@rl. His blood—his blood—'tis | have murdered 

him— 
My friend—my Eribert—O, damned Orlando! 
Doomed to remorse for ever! 
Seb. My poor brother! (weeps.) 
Orl. Don’t weep—but take this sword—Sebastian, 
take it— 
Tis crimson with his life drops and yet warm— 
Here, sheathe it in my heart, and let our blood 
Be still associated, even in death! 
"Tis fit yon be my executioner!— 
Oh, had I listened to you-- 
Seb. Would you had! 
Orl. Why do’nt you take the sword and strike me 
down— 2 
My life is blasted—I can naught but die— 
You will not? Nay, then, my own hand— 

Seb. Hold! fool! (snatching sword,) 
Twice fool and madman? slaying first your friend, 
Then bent on self-destruction! 

Orl. Madman! fool! 
Brother, beware—yes, yes—I am—lI am ! 

But for that I am both, oh let me die— 
By your hand, dearest brother! let me die! 

. Seb. No—there is retribution in the heavens, 
And you must wait their time !—I will not chide— 


Eternal mercy! 





You have erred deeply, but these tears avow 
How much I love you. 
@rl. Had I listened to you, 
I might have saved this anguish.—Retribution! 
Say you there’s retribution in the skies? 
O yes! his blood is on me,—it cries out, 
Like Abel's, from the ground, with such a voice 
As might be heard thro’ all the depth’s of hell, 
And out-bray heaven’s own thunder !—O, that sound, 
It comes in every breeze—the bells will ring it, 
And even the cricket on the hearth, will speak 
Of blood and fratricide— 
Seb. O rave not thus! 
There may be hope— 
Orl. None—none—’tis all despair— 
Who can wash blood away ?—Will it not glow 
On every thing I see—hills, woods and dales, 
Where we have wandered, when there was a sun 
In the bright heavens—will ask for Eribert, 
And tax me with his murder—let me fly— 
I cannot tarry here. 
Seb. Where will you go? 
Orl. Oh, any where to wander from myself— 
To the impenetrable woods and mountains, 
The inaccessible cliffs, among the eagles, 
Where I may live an exile, as I am. 
Brother, farewell—be kind to poor Irene, 
And tell her not to curse me—and my father— 
I ne'er shall see him more—farewell, for ever! 
(Rushes out.) 
Seb. Orlando—stay—oh, wretched, wretched boy! 
What shall I do? He flies across the Jawn 
Like a young deer. I fear he means some purpose 
Against his life—I’ve lost his course already— 
*T were best I follow him, and strive to track 
The path he travels. Honor—cursed honor! 
What misery hast thou engendered here! (Exit.) 
Scene V.— The Council Chamber. 
FERDINAND on the Throne, 


Ferd. Is there aught more for our deliberation ? 
lst Peer. There is a law, and may it please your 
Highness, 

That passed the Council several days ago, 

Which yet awaits your signet. 
Ferd. True, Don Manuel, 

I had well nigh forgotten ;—’tis of import, 

And not to be o’erlooked. Was the law published 

As of that day’s enactment ? 
lst Peer. 

Even as the vote was given. 
Ferd. Bring a taper. 
(He takes the wax and prepares to put his seal.) 
Seb. Forgive me, sire, if I presume to beg, 

Before the wax is melted, a short pause :— 

tt is not yet too late to stay a course 

May bring as deep repentance. Ere your seal 

Is fixed, the statute still may be recalled. 

I know I am the youngest of this council— 

An inexperienced youth amid wise age— 

Yet let not that condemn me. O, my lords, 

Why will you rear a fabric that shall fall 

And bury you in ruin !—Why enkindle 


Ay, my lord— 
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A flame that shall ensure your own destruction ? 
Do you not see that ’tis upon the noble, 
The great, the rich, the high-born of the land, 
This bloody law must work? I crave your patience— 
But let me pray your highness stay your hand, 
And ponder it again! 

Ferd. For shame, Sebastian ! 
Are you a son of mine that tell me this ? 
Are not our laws alike for high and low, 
Or shall we bind the poor man in its fetters, 
And let the rich go revel in his crimes? 
Say you a bloody law—what is more bloody 
Than these same private feuds, with which the land 
For the last century has groaned. The wars 
That have vex’'d so long Castile and Arragon, 
Have cost us life enough. We cannot spare 
To have the flower and chivalry of Spain 
Gut down in honor’s quarrels. It is time 
That duel be considered nought but murder, 
And death its punishment. We need the law, 
And it must pass—no matter if it fall 
Upon the prince or peasant. 


Seb. O, my lord— 
Ferd. Let Don Diego speak. 
2d Peer. I would but say, 


If Don Sebastian wishes not this law, 
’T were well he gave us some good argument— 
As yet we have heard no reason. 
Seb. O! by heaven! 
I could give reason that should make you start, 
As if the earth had spoken !—but [ dare not. 
Ferd. Sebastian, this,js madness—pray be calm— 
It ill becomes a Prince of Arragon 
To talk thus wild in council. Ho! my signet! 
(Prepares to seal.) 
Seb. Hold! hold! the wax will prove a viper’s 
tongue— 
And sting you unto death —Let it not meet 
That burning taper : ‘twill explode upon you, 
And wreck your peace for ever. 


Ferd. You grow wild— 
Sir, I command your silence ! 
Seb. (aside.) O my father ! 


You little know the weapon you prepare 
For your own heart! 
Ferd. (sealing.) The law is ratified ! 
Antonio (without.) Nay, let me pass. 
Attendant (without. Indeed, my lord, I cannot ; 
The prince is now in council. 
Ant. (without.) Stand you by— 
I'll see him, were he in his cabinet. 
(Enters with InENE—both kneel before the Prince.) 
Ferd. My Lord Antonio, why this interruption ? 
You were not wont— 
Ant. Justice, my liege, and judgment ? 


Ferd. Well—for what ? 
Ant. The murder of my son! 
Ferd. Murder—how murdered ? 


Ant, Alas! my lord! some private controversy. 
Ferd. What! comes the victim to the stake already ? 
Are we defied—and our thus new-made laws 
Set at contempt ‘—Why, this is well !—Sebastian, 
Do ye hear this /—here’s Eribert, your friend, 
R22. 


An 





Slain in a duel !—You'd repeal our law, 
And let the assassin free. 
Seb. I would—I would! 
Unhappy man! you know not what you say! (Aside.) 
Ferd. Who is the offender—speak his name, Antonio! 
And have the council's judgment. Prince or peasant, 
Herdman or peer—the law's impartial voice 
Demands his forfeit life. Were he my son, 
Nay, twice my child, I’d stand and see him perish 
Upon the altar of immaculate justice 
In such a cause as this! Speak, Don Antonio, 
The offender's name. 


Ant. My lord! I know it not. 
Ferd. Nor you, Irene ? 
Trene. Nay, my lord, I do not— 


I only know my brother is no more, 
And his destroyer fled— 

Ferd. Fled—has he fled— 
Nay, if the country hold him, our stern justice 
Shall seek him out. Who is the culprit—who? 
My lords, are you informed upon this matter ? 
Have you no clue? Sebastian, you are wont 
To gather news—do you know aught of this? 

Sed. Alas! my sire, I do—but pardon me 
If 1 beseech you let me pass away, 

And hold my peace. 

Ferd. What, would you shield the villain? 
In Heaven’s name [ command you, as your prince, 
Disclose the word. 

Seb. (aside.) He asks perdition of me— 

And must I let it fall! (kneeling) My honored father— 
For your sake—for my owa—and that of others 
Whom now I must not name—bid me no more 
To speak destruction to whole families, 
And deluge them in tears! It racks my heart 
To think of what must follow! Ask me not 
To speak all that I know. The offender stands 
So high in Arragon— 
Ferd. I tell, thee, son— 
Were he as high as royalty itself, 
My faith is pledged against him—speak, I charge thee, 
Without prevarication. 
Seb. O, my father! 
If I must tell what thou wilt groan to hear, 
And I shall shrink to have uttered, let me speak it 
Into thy private ear. 
Ferd. I say—no—no! 
The offence has been against the public law; 
The land has claim to public accusation. 
Here, in the midst of these, my chiefs and nobles, 
I'lt hear the name. Sebastian, speak. 
Seb. (collecting himself for the struggle.) It is— 
Irene (who seems fired by a sudden impulse). 
If it is he, O do not speak, Sebastian! 
*T will kill me but to hear it! 
Seb. (takes her in his arms without heeding her.) 
Saints support me! 
It is—Orlando of Arragon— 

Ferd. (starting from his throne.) Great Heaven! 

Trene. O, my Orlando! (Faints.) 

Ferd. (rushing front wildly.) | have slain my child! 
(Sinks to the floor. The characters group, and the 

curtain falls.) 
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UBIQUITY BILL. 


A TRAVELLING GENTLE 


MAN FROM DOWN EAST. 


“ And’a would about and about, and come you in, and eome you in; boance, would a’ say ; and away again would 
‘a go, and again would’a come; | shall never see such a fellow.” —SuaksPeare. 





WItLiam Jones was my fellow graduate and room- 
mate at Harvard. We entered college upon the same 
day, and our names were enrolled among the bacca- 
laureates at the same commencement. Jones was a 
steady and a studious youth, but scarcely had he at- 
tained his degree, and quitted companionship with the 
Cambridge alumni, ere his father, a wealthy merchant, 
wished him to take the customary European tour; the 
necessary funds were provided, and the introductory 
letters procured. Jones selected his berth aboard one 
of the floating palaces of packets that voyage between 
New York and Liverpool; and as the vessel glided 
from the shores of his native land, and thrust her prow 
into the waters of the great Ailantic, he felt, to use his 
own words, that “a change” had indeed “ come o'er 
the spirit of his dream.” He became travel-mad—he 
was imbued with a restless spirit—smitten with the 
love of foreign climes, and “ many-colored life.” From 
that period he has been a perpetual tourist—a conti- 
nuous vagabond—a sojourner by the way-side—“ here 
to-day and gone to-morrow.” 

I am not going to recount the adventures of William 
Jones—nor shall I give his opinions or impressions of 
the countries he has visited. Indeed, I am not sure 
that he has formed any opinions himself—for he seldom 
remains longer than a day or two in any place. His 
passion is for travelling—for going a-head. He does 
not strive to economize his time or his trouble—a new 
road, an agreeable companion, or easy method of con- 
veyance, will ever draw him from his intended route, 
and send him whirling along to an opposite point of 
the compass. His changes are so numerous, and his 
appearances in distant places so singularly sudden, that 
he has acquired the name of Ubiquity Bill among his 
acqnaintances; a name not undeserved, for he almost 
seems to possess the faculty belonging to the Irishman’ | 
bird, of being in two places at once. 

[ have been somewhat of a traveller myself, as the 
patient reader will discover, if he dare venture to 
finish this strange but veracious relation. I have en- 
countered Jones in various climes ; generally in a very 
unexpected manner; but he is not my John Jones— 
my evil genius—for I joy in the society of my old 
room-mate, and love to grasp @ countryman by the 
hand beneath a foreign sky. Besides, a meeting with 
Jones always affords me an evening of delight—he 





assigns such curious reasons for his eternal locomotion ; 


inquires so mechanically ebout the state of the roads 
and the management of the packets or stages upon my 
last route, and relates so many curious little voyaging 
adventures which he has experienced during his mul- 
titudinous trips. 1 first met wtth Jones during his 
earliest European tour—it was “on the margin of fair 
Zarich’s waters ;” I was gazing on the statue of Charle- 
magne that adorns the cathedral of that imperial city 
of narrow streets. Jones recognised me among the 
crewd, and a hearty slap on the back, and a terrific 
shake of the hand, evinced his gratification at the 
meeting. He was then hurrying, full tilt, to Basle, 
for the purpose of securing a place in one of the old 
fashioned water-diligences that descend the Rhine. 
He had been through the Tyrol, and intended spend- 
ing the rest of the summer on and about “ old father 
Rhine,” steaming from town to town, and tasting the 
various wines of reputation, or occasionally diverging 
to the right or left of the stream, as the quality of the 
tempiation might induce. 

We had many things to talk about. He had not 
seen an American for many months; and had been 
out of the chance of receiving any letters—he regret- 
ted that it was impossible to join me in my intended 
visit to the Italian states, as he had given his word 
to overtake a party that had gone on from Schaifl- 
hausen ; and although he desired my company, yet he 
could not undertake to cross the Alps again—the 
journeying was so execrable in every mountainous 
district. We parted in the morning, and went in 
directly opposite directions. I rapidly traversed the 
Grisons, crossed the Lepontine Alps by St. Gothard’s 
pass, and after a day’s rest for myself and horse at the 
Capuchins’ hospitium, hastened on my way to Milan, 
along the banks of ihe Lake of Como. As I trotted up 
to tlie inn door, my friend Jones saluted me from the 
piazza. He had changed his mind in the course of the 
first day’s ride—had traversed the extreme width of 
Switzerland with his usual rapidity—had crossed the 
Simplon in a caléche légére, and reached Milan half a 
day before the object of his pursuit. 

Business detained me in Italy for several weeks; 
Jones soon grew tired, and, bidding me farewell, 
crossed to Genoa, and embarked for the Mediterranean. 
I saw him next in London—he was sitting in one of 
the corner boxes of the dress cirele, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, surrounded by a large party of the fashionable 
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and the gay. I was on the opposite side of the house, 
and unable to catch his eye. I wished particularly to 
see him, for I was on the point of quitting England, 
and knew not where I might again encounter him. 
I went round to the box, but he was gone. I 
left London before daybreak—embarked at Dover for 
Calais, and diligenced my way to the French metropolis. 
While superintending the removal of my luggage, I 
saw William Jones descend the steps of a Parisian 
omnibus—I doubted my vision, but his smiling face 
and hearty grasp convinced me of his reality—he had 
crossed the British channel from Brighton to Dieppe, 
and having been fortunate in his sea voyage, the 
shortness of his land transit enabled him to arrive 
before me, and again gave me reason to fancy him en- 
dowed with powers of ubiquity. 

I received a letter, shortly afterwards, from a gen- 
tleman in Scotland, giving me an account of a pleasant 
day’s salmon fishing in company with an old friend, 
William Jones. The same post brought me an epistle 
from Dublin, with a notice of my countryman’s pre- 


sentation to the Lord Lieutenant. I met him (Jones) | 


the next night in the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons. : 


A Bostonian, of the name of G » once called 





on me, and requested my services as his friend in an | 


affair of honor with a British naval officer. I inquired 
into the particulars, and found that Ubiquity Bill, as 
we generally termed the erratic Jones, had involved 
two very agreeable fellows in a serious quarrel re- 
specting the possibility of his being in two places at 
once. Both of the gentlemen were positive in their 
assertions—one had observed Jones walking with an 
elegantly dressed lady in Hyde Park, London, at the 
usual hour of promenade, on one of the fashionable 
days, while the other asserted that he had that very 
day arrived from Paris, and had left Jones at a rouge 
et noir table in the Boulevards, winning every stake, 
and cooly pocketing the Frenchmen’s francs. I ex- 
plained the almost ubiquitous powers of my friend, 
but experienced severe difficulty in pacifying the bel- 
ligerent feelings of the disputants. 

Jones's trips and travels in Europe were all marked 
with the same eccentricity and rapidity of progress. 
The morning papers would contain an account of his 
arrival at Long’s, and the Evening Gazette would no- 
tice his appearance at a féle given by the king of Bel- 
gium. He once made up a party, a pic nic to Rich- 
mond, on the Thames—on the morning of muster, a 
letter was received from him, with the Doncaster post 
mark, requesting a polite excusal—yet he joined the 
party at the supper-table, on their return to London. 

When I was on the point of returning to America, 
I offered to take his letters to his friends—my services 
were kindly accepted, and a dozen or 80 of missives 
were given to my care. He informed me that he was 
about to visit Russia in the suite of an English envoy, 
and would most probably remain from home during 








the whole of the ensuing year. In due time, I landed 
at New York, visited my friends, and after a few days’ 
unavoidable delay, extracted Jones’s letters from my 
trunks, and dropped them in at the post-office aperture. 
As I was strolling leisurely up Broadway, I saw, 
though I could scarcely believe my sight, the well 
known face of my ubiquitous friend, with a cigar 
stuck knowingly between his lips, and his hat impue 
dently cocked on the back of his head, staring with 
the ennuyéed air of a traveller, from one of the lower 
windows of the Astor House. 

He quisted me for a tour through the Canadas, yet 
sufficient time for his trajet had barely elapsed, be- 
fore [ received a letter from an acquaintance at New 
Orleans, informing me that my eld college chum, Jones, 
was a prodigious favorite in the fashionable circles of 
that city. I have two friends who will separately 
swear to seeing him, one at Jamaica, and the other at 
Halifax, in Nova Scotia, in the same week, while his 
aunt asserts that he did not leave Philadelphia till two 
days after the date sworn to by the rival seers. I do 
not pretend to explain the mystery of his whereabouts 
—l relate what I know, and what I have heard—the 
latter may be incongruous in its details, but a small 
allowance for the excitement of the narrators will 
make all square. 

William Jones has been absent from home, upon 
his last trip, for more than a twelve month. He started 
to visit the fifth division of the globe, and determined 
to cross the whole of the Australian continent, from 
the English penal settlement on the coast washed by 
the South Pacific Ocean, to the Gulf of Carpentaria 
and the fairy islands of the Coral Sea. He wished to 
explore the secrets of the gigantic lagoons that absorb 
the waters of the Macquarie and other streams of mag- 
nitude that irrigate the boundless plains of that un- 
known land—he resolved to overcome the formidable 
barrier of the Blue Mountains, and penetrate into 
the recesses of the arid wastes beneath the tropical 
line. 

We have received information of his arrival at 
Swan River; yet Captain Coffin, of the Nantucket 
whaler, Enterprise, declares that he saw Jones aboard 
the Dexterity barque, in Behring’s Straits, as clerk or 
supercargo; and the last advices from China affirm 
that an enterprising young American, named William 
Jones, had succeeded in penetrating into the interior 
of the celestial city, and was deep in the favor of Fi-to, 
the heir apparent to the Brother of the Moon, and 
Uncle to the Seven Stars. 

Mies DorrerEL. 
Boston, October, 1837. 


«*» Since writing the above, I am assured that my 
friend Ubiquity Bill, has just returned from Florida, 
and is now in the city, with the scalp of an Indian 
slain by him in the last engagement. 

M. D. 
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THE DEATH 


BY MISS JANE HH. 


WILLIAMS, 


OF WOLFE. 


OF BELLEFONTE, PENN. 





“ This young Officer, (Wolfe,) equally disttnguished for his bravery and amiable qualities, led the British and Cole. 


nial troops to 


Far from the green hills of thy native land, 
Thy last sigh with the battle clang was blended— 
No mother watched thee, and no sister hand, 
Young warrior, on thy dying moments tended ; 
Thy only canopy the boundless sky, 
‘Thy only dirge the shout of victory: 


And thou did’st perish nobly, and most brave, 

With the proud fame a soldier loves before thee ; 
Borne from the battle to thine early grave, 

While fame her laurel leaf was holding o’er thee; 
As the glad shout triumphantly passed on 
From rank to rank, “they fly! the day is won!” 


And thou didst pass, un’nounced to death’s dark night 
When the dread envoy from the foe had found 
thee ; 
Wo for the brave! thy brethren of the fight 
With sadden’d hearts and dim eyes gather ‘round 
thee! 
“When stern hearts melt and many a tear drop steals, 
Tells it not grief which language ne’er reveals? 


beforethe walls ef Quebec, and fell im the mement of success.”—Grimsaaw's Unitrep States. 


Thou hast thy meed, the hero's meed is thine! 
Thy name recorded in the book of glory, 
The laurel leaf thy memory doth entwine, 
Emblazoned—chronicled in song and story. 
And few there be, who boast with thee a name 
In fame’s proud dome, can equal virtue’s claim. 


. 

Quebec's fair domes bear record of thy fame ; 
Proud Montmorenci on its bosom bears it ; 

Orleans’ green Isle doth speak, and Abraham’s plain 
On its piled rocks and frowning heights still wears 

it. 
And free born men within their hearts do keep 
An altar to thy memory still and deep. 


Rest, soldier, rest ; the war cry wakes thee not, 
Nor the loud trumpet breaks thy calm repose ; 
Yet is thy grave a consecrated spot 
Where many a brave deed done, bright lustre 
throws. 
Sweet be thy slumber in the narrow cell, 





And soft thy pillow! Soldier, fare thee well. 


i 


THE ARAB TO HIS STEED. 


BY MIsSs8 C 


WATERMAN. 





Come forth, my proud Arabian, the swelling sounds of 
war 

Peal loudly on the morning air, from crimson’d fields 
afar ; 

Toss back thy wild and flowing mane, the foeman’s 
vaunting cry~ 

Can bring no terrors to thy heart—no dimness to thine 
eye. 


*Mid thousand coursers on the plain, tho’ wing’d with 
lightning speed, 

I’ve seen thee foremost in the ranks, my brave, fleet- 
footed steed, 

Undaunted ’mong a hostile band, thy proud, defying 
neigh 

Sent horror to the craven hearts that lin’d thine on- 
ward way. 


With tiny hands, my gallant steed, I’ve stroked thine 
arching neck, 

And many a childish garland wreath’d, thy king-like 
head to deck ; 


I've taught thee to a nursling’s touch that lofty head 


to bow, 

And cheer’d thee with a manly strength to dare the 
battle’s brow. 

Come forth, my proud Arabian—impatient of de- 
lay, 

I see thee madly.paw the earth, I hear thy swelling 
neigh ; 

Come forth—thy prancing hoof is arm’d, and ready 
for the toil, 

The Arab rider and his steed fight for their native 
soil. " 

One bound—I clasp thy panting sides, I feel thy 
heaving heart, 

And yet, ere night—perchance, perchance, my gallant 
steed, we part ; 


It matters not—away, away, we battle for the brave, 
So that the Arab and his steed, may fill a victor's 
grave. 
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THE 


BY WILLIAM E- 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PROUD 


MAN. 


BURTON. 





CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


It may do good: 
Pride hath no other giaes to show itself 
But pride. 
SuaksPEaRe. 


I Lert college at the age of seventeen. The death 
of my father had caused an eventful difference in my 
worldly affairs; 1 was suddenly awakened from a 
dream of wealth and independence to the sad reality 
of poverty, and the consequent necessity of immediate 
employment. My father had speculated beyond his 
capital, and, unable to stand the shock of ruin, or buffet 
the waves of adversity, he had sunk in the vortex of 
the wreck. 

My mother, the kindest and the best, was dependant 
on my exertions for her support ; I was forced to under- 
take the task, though my pride revolted at the thought: 
for I was proud! fantastically, stupidly, proud. My 
mother had encoursged my romantic notions of gen- 
tility; I not only despised the unintellectuality of mer- 
cantile pursuits, but dreaded, as debasing and soul- 
withering, the touch of any implements connected with 
money making, either as a profession or a trade. 

1 was offered an eligible situation in the counting 
house of my father’s most intimate friend. [ consider- 
ed the offer to be an insult ; and commented in strong 
language on the ifitended degradation. With a bitter 
smile, the merchant asked my pardon; he regretted 
his mistake, but was not aware of the strength of my 
bank account. “He left us, and we lost an excellent 
though hasty friend. A rich old broker offered to 
establish me in business, and, requiring only personal 
security, exact but a moderate interest on cash ad- 
vanced. I rudely told the good old man that I would 
sooner starve. My mother, with a parent’s fondness 
answered every proposal by requiring that my inclina- 
tions should be consulted; and, in accordance with 
my inclination, every friendly offer was refused, till 
we were gradually left alone, in poverty and pride, to 
wish impossibilities, and taste the heart-sickenings and 
sinkings of penurious respectability. 

I had, during college leisure, found amusement in 
sketching the lineaments of various personages, members 
of our circle. { had a quick eye and a ready hand, 
and my portraits, for so in courtesy were the daubings 
called, generally possessed something of a resemblance. 
Opposite to the humble lodging, into which we had 
removed after my father’s death, was the residence 
of a tradesman whose store was located in one of the 
principal streets of the city; one of bis children, a 
lovely, laughing girl, about two years of age, frequent- 
ly attracted my attention. A merry twinkle of the 
eye and a constant smile beautifully lighted up the 
fat dimples of childhood’s features, and ringlets of light 
glossy hair curled over her round and chubby shoul- 





ders. Her appearance came in beautiful contrast with 
the marked and swarthy features and African head- 
gear of her negro nurse. I was strnck with the pic- 
ture ; and sketched it one morning on a piece of panel, 
coloring and finishing it at my leisure. 

The child, a favorite with my mother, was brought 
into my room, to see if she would recognise the like- 
ness of her nurse. The negro girl was delighted, and 
blazoned forth the story. The loan of baby’s picture 
was requested, that father might see the likeness. 
The next day produced a letter, requesting permission 
to retain the picture, and enclosing twenty dollars, its 
estimated value; with an offer of the like sum for the 
portrait of every member of the family. I was from 
home when this well-meant epistle arrived, but, hav- 
ing perused it on my return, my pride took alarm, and 
I desired that the merchant should be informed that I 
was no hireling dauber, and the cash be immediately 
returned. That was impossible ; my poor parent had 
hailed this opening to a respectable profession with 
delight ; had personally acceded to the wishes of our 
neighbor ; and nearly the whole of the twenty dollars 
had been expended in supplying the wants of our 
little household, and in procuring the actual necessaries 
of life. 

Repayment being impracticable, I gulped down my 
pride, and, furced by fell necessity, painted the other 
portraits. My friends again rallied round me; my 
industry was rewarded—and when the first year of 
my mother’s widowhood had expired, | gad the heart- 
felt pleasure of seeing her in comparative respecta- 
bility and comfort, the result of my exertions indepen- 
dently and honestly applied. 

Almost the only intimacy which [ had formed at 
college was with Gerard Hayne, a young student from 
New England. He seemed devotedly attached to me; 
soliciting, nay, demanding my friendship by many acts 
of kindness which, eventually, thawed my haughty 
disposition, and I condescended to receive him as my 
friend. In answer to a letter that I had sent to him 
at college, describing my change in life and subsequent 
intentions, I received the following warm-hearted 
effusion :— 


“ Dear Franx—Your letter has sensibly affected 
ne—I cannot describe how much, till we personally 
indulge in that communion which your absence has 
so distressingly interrupted. The same post that de- 
livered your missive, brought me a letter from my 
beloved sister, Maria; she is most unpleasantly situa- 
ted—compelled by the will of my late uncle, our fa- 
mily’s benefactor, to be married ere she attains the 
age of eighteen, or suffer the whole of his immense 
fortune to pass into the hands of strangers. My uncle 
married late in life ; but, making a bad choice, became 
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enthusiastic in his admiration of early wedlock. My 
sister is within a few weeks of the age which my 
uncle imagined to be the hymeneal ultimatum, and 
her heart is yet uatouched. Her chance of wealth is 
well known, and Maria writes me word that she is 
environed with beaux. I hope she will be cautious 
in her choice, for we are all the world to one another 
in the way of relatives; and I should be sorry to lose 
the companionship of such a girl, by resigning her to 
any one unable to appreciate her value. 
» “ Frank, run home with me, and pass a month, be- 
fore you settle down for ever to that face-making pro- 
fession you have chosen. I wish yeu to see Maria— 
to love her, if you can; and marry her, if she will. 

“I have often said that you were much alike in 
features, thoughts, and manners; and particularly in 
that determined spirit of independence which, through 
much indulgence, has resulted in indomitable pride. 
I mean not to offend you, recollect. [I have told her 
the same, and have had her cherry lips in pouting 
projection for many days together, in reward for my 
candor. 

“T shall be with you to-morrow. Trusting that you 
will deem my communication entirely eonfidential, 

“T remain, my dear Frank, 
“ Yours, truly, 
“Gerard Hayne. 
“ July, 182.." 


I accepted this propesal without a second thought; 
the idea of certain independence almost turned my 
brain. A well regulated mind would have scorned 
the thought of marriage as a means of wealth alone; 
but my pride conquered the whisperings of honor; and, 
in imagination, I already grasped her fortune, and once 
more stood above the world. 

I accompanied my friend to his home. Maria Hayne 
was a beauty of the first class. I loved her from the 
moment I beheld her. Her oval’ countenance and 
dark complexion reminded me of the peerless belles 
of old Castile; her elegantly arched brows gave a 
graceful softness to the fire of her dark hazel eyes. 
Her brown hair, smoothed over a well shaped fore- 
head, hung, in love-enfulding ringlets, on the peach- 
like bloom of her cheeks. Description cannot paint 
the beauty of her small, bat playful mouth ; nor depict 
the graceful elegance of her swan-like neck. Lovers 
have described their mistresses; painters have sha- 
dowed forth the charms of goddesses; and sculptors 
have embodied their wonderful idealities—but 1 had 
never gazed on living beauty lake Maria Hayne, and 
my heart instantly acknowledged her sovereignty, as 
I bowed before her shrine. 

Maria was playful as the graceful fawn. Seldom 
could I entice her into serious conversation; and, 
although I was gratified in observing that my atten- 
tions were always welcome, yet the vivacity of her 
disposition continually prevented a positive declaration 
of my love. But the affectionate Gerard frequently 
congratulated me on my suceess with his wayward 
sister, and I complacently viewed myself as the future 
husband of the lovely Maria, and master of all her 
wide domains. 





We were rambling, one delightfulssummer evening, 
through the intricacies of a belt of forest skirting the 
Hayne estate, when. the lively girl began a satirical 
review of her various lovers, and commented in the 
severest terms upon the apparent venality of their 
motives. My cursed pride revolied at the remotest 
chance of an implied insinuation, and, suddenly ceasing 
my usual tone of familiar affection, | inquired if Miss 
Hayne suspected me of mercenary intentions. ~ 

Maria fixed upon me a penetrating glance, and 
mildly said: “ Never till now, Frank; your present 
confusion is the effect of conviction. Your conscience 
accuses you of the paltry motives that first impelled 
you to seck my acquaintance—but, never mind; I 
forgive you, for I believe that you now prefer me, and 
not my estate. 

“That question, madam, may very soon be resolved,” 
said I, in my most dignified style. 

“Nay, now, Frank, do not look so sulky. You 
would not have me, simple girl as I am, enter into 
competition with a bunch of real estate big enough 
for the ground plot of six cities, or oppose my preten- 
sions to the beauties of stock securities.” 

“There is no need to parade a description of your 
wealth, madam,” said I. “ Your insinuations are 
thoroughly understood.” 

Why should I dwell upon this fatal instance of my 
besotted pride? The warm-hearted girl exerted her- 
self to remove the effects of her badinage, bat my in- 
ordinate self-esteem despised her exp!anation, and, like 
a brute, I walked haughtily away, leaving her to re- 
turn through the forest by herself. 

Gerard Hayne, when made acquainted with my 
precipitancy, exerted every possible means of recoi- 
ciliation ; but my obdurate pride refused to make the 
slightest acquiescence. One of my rivals told me of a 
speech made by Maria, that set my heart in flames. 
“ Tell the painter,” said the playful girl, “ that if he 
confesses his fault, and begs for pardon, I will employ 
him to paint my portrait, and endeavor to persuade 
the rest of my beaux to patronise him with their 
custom.” 

When this speech was reported to me, I foamed at 
the mouth, and swore that I would have deadly re- 
venge for the damning insult. Pride, for the moment, 
conquered love; and hate, black, revengeful hate, took 
possession of my heart. Tremoved from the Hall, and 
travelled on to New York ere I condescended to in- 
form Gerard of my departure> My letter was insult- 
ingly cold; and I enclosed, in bank bills, the estimated 
expense of my board during my sojourn, according to 
the charges of the Boston and New York hotels. 

This act of wicked, mad-brained pride, almost bared 
my wallet of its contents; but 1 had satisfied my osten- 
tation, and evinced, what I painfuily felt to be untrue 
my perfect independence of pecuniary results. I re- 
solved also to remain in New York till my spirits re- 
sumed their usual tone, and I should be enabled to 
face my parent with wonted calmness. 

On a gala evening, | entered one of the public gar- 
dens in the upper part of the city, hoping in the bust- 
ling crowd to rub off the morbid excitement under 
which I labored. The varied naiure of the eniertain 
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ments attracted my attention; the jovial faces of the 
visiters seemed to sofien the asperity of my feelings, 
and I entered with unusual alacrity into the amuse- 
ments of the hour. A merry-voiced damsel excited 
my notice. She was not very beautiful—her ill- 
formed mouth and snub nose were but poorly com- 
pensated by the twinkle of her small but piercing eyes. 
She was flauntingly attired, but an appearance of ex- 
cessive good humor seemed to pervade every action, 
and her ready laugh attested her enjoyment of the 
scene. 

Whilst gazing at a flight of rockets, she fell, or 
pretended to fall into my arms. Recovering, in great 
confusion, she apologised with ready phrase for the 
accidental slip, which was owing, as she declared, to 
the inequalities of the ground. A lively conversation 
ensued—she was wonderfully deferential and polite— 
and I obtained permission, while seeing her home, to 
accompany her to the theatre on the succeeding night. 

I should be happy to draw a veil over this part of 
my eventful life—to hide the weakness of my erring 
nature from my friends, and keep concealed the po- 
tency of my sorry pride. This girl, vulgar, ignorant, 
and coarse—without the slightest adventitious aid, 
excepting a decent figure and a profusion of light 
frizzly hair, so won upon my affection by flattering my 
pride, that the delicate and high-minded Maria was, 
for a time, forgotten iu the specious delight of an insi- 
nuating tongue. 

A few weeks, devoted to the costly round of thea- 
tres, gardens, boating parties, and country trips, soon 
exhausted the remainder of my funds. My mother 
had written to me from our humble residence on the 
banks of the Delaware, for a fresh supply of cash, but 
1 was unable to answer her demands. My false and 
rotten pride allowed me to submit to the degradation 
of obtaining a temporary supply from the pawnbroker, 
on the rity of my watch and iamond breast 
pin, in Wilirence to soliciting he in the compa- 
nions of my father. : 

1 knew that the time allotted to Maria Hayne for 
the termination of her celibacy by her uncle's will, 
would soon expire; I knew that Gerard was not rich 
enough quietly to resign the immense fortune of his 
relative, and I knew that Maria was but too ready to 
oblige her darling brother. I anticipated, therefore, 
the reception of amessage from Gerard, requesting me 
to return to the Hall, and ac the hand of his fair 
and wealihy sister. 

I was sauntering down Broadway one quiet evening, 
with my new acquaintance, who had decked herself in 
habiliments of every color in the rainbow, when my 
sight was attracted by the neatness of a carriage and 
pair, evidently containing a bridal party. The lady, 
habited in white, turned her head as the vehicle 
passed me, and I beheld, distinctly, the features of my 
adored Maria. 

Who was her husband? when were they married ? 
I left my partner in the street, and rushed from tavern 
to tavern, and tore the papers into shreds in my anxiety 
to discover a notice of the wedding. My search was, 
for a time, in vain —a lad came into the reading room 
with a pile of Eastern newspapers from the post office. 








{ picked up the latest date, and read the announce- 
ment of the marriage of Miss Maria Hayne to Mr. 
Stephen Brockett, of Rhode Island. 

My outraged pride burst all bounds. She had dared 
to accuse me of mercenary conduct; yet, to secure her 
uncle’s wealth, she had sacrificed herself to age and 
fat stupidity. Brockett was forty years old—he was 
a quiet good natured fool, without a positive quality 
under heaven. 

I soon resolved upon my course. I was determined 
that she—the false Maria—should not long triumph 
over my weakness ; but, like all revengeful people, I 
injured no one but myself. 

I ran to my garden beauty, and, pretending the most 
violent attachment, proposed instant marriage. De- 
ceived by the gentility of my manners, the quiet re- 
spectability of my dress, and the apparent command 
of money that I enjoyed, she imagined that she was 
making an excellent connexion, and gave a willing 
consent. The next day's papers announeed my mar- 
riage with Miss Catherine Bishop, eldest daughter of 
Colonel Bishop, of Massachusetts. 

My pride was appeased. I was married almost as 
soon as the perfidious Maria. She had not triumphed 
over me, for I had boldly displayed my freedom from 
all interested motives—I had equalled her in the 
public exhibition of personal indifference—but I had 
leagued myself to infamy and sorrow. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


For what is wedlock forced, but a hell! 
An rge of discord, and contineal strife. 
SHAKSPEARR. 


My poverty drove me from the scene of my imagi- 
nary triumph, without the possibility of giving the 
inconstant Maria a parting glance. I landed within 
a few hundred yards of our humble dwelling, with 
my gaudily drest bride upon my arm, but with scarcely 
a dollar in my pocket. My worthy parent gazed with 
surprise upon the daughter I had brought home, but 
received her with expressions of affectionate welcome, 
as the bride of her only son. 

When an opportunity offered, my mother fondly 
blamed me for my precipitate match, but, hoping for 
the best, inquired about the respectability of the family 
of my wife. I could give no answer; her father’s 
name had not been correctly stated in the papers—it 
was merely a puff of my pride. How had she gained 
my heart? I was ashamed to say that I had been flat- 
tered into a sickly fondness, and had married through 
revenge. I could not point ont the accomplishments 
of my wife, for she was destitute of the commonest 
acquisition. I could not praise her intellect, for her 
diction was vulgar and common place—and her lack 
of beauty was freely descanted on by my mortified 
parent. 

My wife scrupled not to express her astonishment 
at the meanness of our habitation; and plainly gave 
me to understand that she regretted having thrown 
herself away upon a beggar. A few days sufficed to 
wear away even the appearance of respect, and she 
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accused me of swindling her into marriage under the 
false appearance of a gentleman, when I was but a 
half-starved painter. Her violent language severely 
pained my venerable parent ; and my pride, smarting 
under the obloquy I had myself inflicted, rendered my 
life supremely miserable. 

Shortly after the expiration of the first year of my 
marriage, my wife presented me with a boy. I had 
hoped that the softness of maternal cares would effect 
some little melioration in her conduct, but the child 
was looked upon as a hindrarn*> to her gadding pro- 
pensities, and was shortly resigned to the attention of 
his grandmother. Under her care, my boy throve 
well, and I found the little fellow gradually winding 
round my heart, and robbing my cup of life of some 
portion of its bitters. 

With the utmost exertions, I could scarcely keep 
» the demon want from my fireside. My immediate 
friends were soon supplied, with portraits, and my 
pride would not allow me to solicit patronage from 
strangers. My mother severely felt the disadvantage- 
ous match I had so childishly hurried into, and pined 
over the blasted prospects of her beloved son. She 
died, in a few years, heart-broken, and despairing. 

My wife openly rejoiced at the old woman’s death, 
as she kindly phrased it, and immediately insisted on 
removing from the dull cottage in Pennsylvania, and 
recommended that I should try my luck as an artist 
in New York. I attended to her wishes, and estab- 
lished myself in a small house in an obscure nook, 
in the upper portion of that city. But my removal 
made matters worse than before. The idle and dis- 
solute persons who were formerly ¢ompanions of my 
wife, again crowded round her, and incited us to join 
them in their vulgar abominations of tavern balls, 
garden concerts, and other excuses for public gadding. 
My pocket was too poor to afford such frivolities, and 
my time@ijwas too precious to waste. After a few de- 
nials, my wife refused to succumb to my determina- 
tion, and frequently left me, in open defiance, and 
passed half the night away from her husband and her 
child. 

I remonstrated, threatened, and implored, but all in 
vain. My proud heart quailed beneath this treatment, 
but I turned to the child of my affections, and found 
solace in the cheerfulness of his innocent prattle. 

Let me be brief in the narration of my disgrace. A 
mechanic, of low habits, frequented my house in my 
absence, and frequently accompanied my wife in her 
visits to the play. He was a down-looking, thick- 
lipped, pock-fretted scoundrel, and an object of my 
undisguised abhorrence. I was sitting with my dear 
child upon my knee, waiting for the return of my wife 
from a fancy ball, and watching from the open parlor 
window the gradual breaking of the young day, when 
my wife burst into the room, and throwing herself 
upon the floor, went into violent hysterics. When I 
succeeded in bringing her to her senses, she informed 
me that in her way home she.had been grossly in- 
sulted by this Shoard, for so was the ruffian named, 
and had barely escaped with honor. I seized a stick, 
‘and rushed out, but the neighborhood was free from 
stragglers. But my outraged pride demanded retri- 





bution ; I insisted upon knowing the fellow’s haunt 
that I might have instant revenge. She told me that 
he lived at Brooklyn, whither he was doubtless gone. 
[ sallied forth, determined on revenge, but after seve- 
ral hours fruitless search, I returned, wearied and dis- 
gusted, to my home. 

When I opened the door of my humble dwelling, [ 
was surprised to find the parlors naked and empty. 
The chairs, carpets, tables, and other appointments 
were gone. I called aloud, but was not answered. | 
rushed up stairs—the best part of the bedding was 
gone, and open drawers and cupboards attested the 
completion of the plunder. My boy was amusing 
himself among the flowers of his litile garden. I called 
him to me, and found that the ruffian Shoard had re- 
moved every article worth taking, and that my wife 
had accompanied him in his departure. 

The iron entered my soul, and I gave myself up in 
despair. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


There's not an aceent of that tender voice, 
There's not a day-beam of those eun-bright eyes, 
Nor passing smile, nor melancholy grace, 
Nor thought half utter’d, feeling half-betray’d, 
Wor glance of kindess; no, nor gentlest touch 
Of that dear hand in amity extended, 
That e’er was jost to me; that, treasur’d well, 
And oft recall’d, dwells not upon my soul, 
Like sweetest music heard at summer's eve. 

Mrs. Jamteson. 


The endearments of my boy roused me from my 
lethargy, but I could not shake off the despondency of 
mind that affected me, and seemed to threaten the 
utter prostration of my faculties. I reverted to the 
scenes of my youth, and thought of the proud expec- 
tations of my father, who had fondly anticipated a 
bright career of glory for his only child. Then did | 
curse the silly pride that tempted me to outrage the 
feelings of my friends, to insult the love of the fair 
Maria, to drive the estimable Gerard from my estecm, 
and force me to the arms of ignorance and sin. I 
envied the simple rustic, doomed to follow the plough’s 
tail—the toil-worn artisan, who earns his bread by the 
sweat of his brow—or the humble fisher boy who 
spreads upon the beach his shining prey, laboriously 
torn from beneath the distant wave. 

My son, nearly fivé years of age, like a heavenly 
comforter, cheered me in my sad dismay. His round 
and beauteous face beamed with love's expression, 
when he asked me to read to him, or join him in a 
game at play. I had a few dollars by me ; while they 
lasted, I used to run out at night to a cellar in the 
neighborhood, and procure sufficient nourishment for 
that evening and the following day. When the money 
was gone, I disposed of the very few remaining articles 
of furniture, apparel, and books that the rapacity of my 
wife had suffered to remain. All, all went at last— 
but [ could not bring myself to visit any of my ac- 
quaintances, and own the bitter degradation | had 
been compelled to undergo. I sent my boy to one or 
two of the neighbors to borrow small sums for the 
purchase of our daily bread. I was too proud to go 
myself, but I intended every succeeding day to make 
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some important move that might relieve us from our 
distress, but I never could bring myself to decide upon 
the plan, nor muster resolution enough to conquer my 
shame-faced pride. 

One morning, I found myself without a cent, and 
not the smallest morsel of eatable matter was in the 
house. I did not dare to trouble the neighbors again, 
and I was resolving the means of getting a breakfast, 
when my dear boy came to me, and asked for a drink 
of water. His eyes were heavy and inflamed, and his 
skin seemed hot and feverish. I became alarmed for 
the safety of my child. In the depth of my wretched- 
ness, he was my only joy—my pillar of light guiding 
me through the wilderness of my desolation—the only 
bright bit to cheer me with its rainbow hues in the 
dark and cloudy atmosphere I was compelled to dwell 
in. 

I wrapped him in his bed rug, and after cooling his 
mouth with water, requested him to sleep for a short 
time, while I went for our meals for the day. I knew 
not where to go, but. it was impossible to let my boy 
starve ; smothering, therefore, my pride, I knocked at 
the door of an old school-fellow, and, sending up my 
name, requested to see him. The servant looked 
suspiciously at my shabby attire, and immediately re- 
turned with an announcement of “not at home.” I 
withdrew dispirited, and repeated my experiment in 
another street, but was insultingly refused the loan 
of a moderate sum. I could starve, but I could not 
ask again for money. 

When I returned, I found my little darling in a 
raging fever. I was alarmed, and would have sum- 
moned assistance, but knew not where to apply. He 
piteously besought me not to leave him again. I sat 
down by his side, and tried to cheer him with my 
talk, but his heavy eyes gave no sign of interest, and 
he answered not to my observations. 

Darkness came on. I had no candle to lighten the 
sick chamber. Stretching myself, as usual, on the 
floor, and pillowing my head upon my arm, I sank into 
a disturbed and unrefreshing sleep. 

In the morning, my child was worse, much worse. 
His limbs were subjected to convulsive twitchings, 
and sighs and sobs of pain broke half stifled from his 
lips, which were parched and split by fever. I knelt 
by his side, hoping, praying for a change.- I could 
not bear the thought of seeing him die neglected— 
unattended. I determined that he should have advice, 
if I fell upon my knees in the open streets, and beg- 
ged the charity of the passers-by. 1 whispered to him 
that I was about to go out jor a few moments, to fetch 
him something that would make him well. He open- 
ed his eyes full upon me, and seemed about to cry; 
his breath puffed out hot and noisome, smelling of the 
grave’s decay. He seized my hand, and, clasping it 
to his breast, turned upon his side, as if resolved to 
hold me to him while his litile life should last. 

Nothing disturbed the horror of my thoughts for 
many hours, but his short, hard breathings, which 
seemed to increase in speed as he neared his journey’s 
end. Night was fast approaching, and the pangs of 
hunger were tearing me to pieces. I was pondering 
on the apparent impossibility of obtaining food, when | 





was startled by the sound of my son’s voice, addressing 
me in his usual clear and musical tene. “Father, if I 
get quite well to-night, will you take me into the 
country to-morrow ? it is so dull here, and I long to be 
amongst the flowers.” 

I knew not what to say. The suddenness of the 
speech was not more surprising than the manner. I 
kissed him, and promised what he asked. He threw 
his arms about my neck, and said: “ What a dear 
father you are; howl do love you. I am almost well 
already.” His face was cool ; and his eyes, free from 
the fever fire, gradually closed, as if he was about to 
fall into a refreshing sleep. I watched him till the 
darkness foiled my sight, when I glided gently out of 
the room, my heart elate with new-sprung hope. 

I seized the opportunily afforded by his repose, to 
search over the house for some disposable article—but 
in vain. I had parted with every moveable that I had 
possessed in the world. My linen was all gone. Beds 
and bedding, except the solitary blanket that my boy 
slept on, had been sold some days past ; all my apparel, 
excepting what I then had on. My vest—I could 
spare that. It was worn and old, but it would produce 
something, however trifling. I pulled it off, buttoned 
my coat over my shirt; and, joyously hastening to the 
pawnbroker, received a shilling in exchange.- With 
this sum, I purchased a fever powder, a lemon, and 
some sugar; and, borrowing a lamp from the oyster 
cellar where I had generally purchased my provisions, 
returned home gayer in spirit than J had felt for many 
weeks. My boy, my pride, my all, might still survive. 
Oh, could I but see the roseate bloom of health once 
more mantling on his cheek, I would never more re- 
pine. Poverty should conquer pride. If I could not 
obtain work, 1 would beg, borrow—God forgive me! I 
thought that I could even steal to feed my boy. 

My bands trembled from excess of joy, repared 
the cooling draught for my son. I nil up the 
latch of the dvor, and entered his room, expecting to 
hear his dear soft voice in inquiry as to my absence, 
and anticipating the beauty of his smile when he 
thanked me for my trouble. The light fell upon the 
bed; he had not moved. I called him in a cheerful 
tone, and kneeling upon the ground, offered him the 
drink. God in heaven! his eyes were wide open—his 
jaw had dropped—my son was dead! 

{ did not weep, nor rave, nor tear my hair. IT sat 
down silently upon the floor, and in dumb affliction 
passed the night. I did not sleep—the heaviness of 
my loss had crushed my heart, and palsied all my 
faculties. I knew that my child was dead, and know- 
ing that, had thoughts for nothing more. He was my 
world. Penury had ernshed my joy and my ambition; 
friendship, connudial love, filial duty—where were 
the objects of their care? My boy was all that I had 
left amid my passions’ wreck—in him were concen- 
trated my love, my pride, my hope—and he was gone: 
for ever, ever gone! 

Two entire days and nights had passed since I had 
tasted food, but I seemed full to satiety, although 
twelve hours ago, a pack of ravenous wolves seemed 
worrying my entrails. The morning broke ; I covesed 
my head in the death blanket of my child to hide me 
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from the gay and cheerful light. 1 had been a long 
and pained watcher; weariness had pressed her 
clammy hand upon me; my weak frame was unable 
to withstand the fatigue, and I gradually sunk into a 
broken and uneasy sleep. 

Who can explain the vagaries of dreams? Alas, in 
sleep, I tasted the happiness that was forbidden me 
on earth. I thought that I was the husband of Maria; 
that we were walking in a beautiful pleasure garden, 
with my dear boy bounding before us‘in all the joy 
of youth, pointing out the brightest flowers to my no- 
tice, preventing the sweetest to his mother. Yes!-— 
Maria was the mother of my child. I was too blest, too 
happy. In the eestasy of the momeu., I caught my 
wife to my bosom—the exertion awakened me—I was 
embracing the lifeless body of my son. 

I went into the streets, and walked for some time, 
endeavoring to drown the recollection of my grief in 
the bustle of the crowd. It wasa vain attempt. The 
never-ending tide of population that streams through 
the streets of our chief Atlantic city only made me 
more intensely feel the deptt of my desolation. Amidst 
the crowd, I knew that I was alone—a solitary being, 
without one connecting tie to life, without one claim 
upon my human kind. 

I returned home—to my empty naked home—to the 
corse of my beloved son. A fearful change had alrea- 
dy taken place, showing the power of the disease by 
which he had been destroyed. It was necessary that 
he should instantly be buried, but I had neither money 
nor friends, and my pride would not consent that my 
son should owe to charity, the scanty decenoies of a 
pauper’s grave. Besides, it would be useless to reveal 
my poverty and shame, and ask assistance, when the 
bitterness of death had passed. 

I carried back the lamp, and borrowed a hammer 
and a wrenched off the shutters from the win- 
dows upper rooms, and emgeavored to cut and 
nail them into coffin shape. I was unused to the work, 

@and it was nearly dark before I had concluded the 
rough and ill-shaped box. With a throbbing heart, I 
performed the lust sad offices to my child; and, wrap- 
ping him in the shirt taken from off my back, the only 
piece of linen in my possession, I consigned him to his 
coffin ; when kissing his cheek, already damp with the 
fetor of decay, I hastened to prepare his final Testing 
place. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


This child s» loved—this child ¢o fair, 
Grew paler every day ; 

A weight upon hie. spirits hung, 
They watched him pine away. 


They laid him in a little grave, 
Wash'd by the morning dew, 

Which fails whene’er the pine ‘peughs wave, 
As they were weeping too. 


‘The father’s moan was never heard, 
wee saw him weep or 7 
n his lip was not a wo 
t death was in his eye. 
Miss Lanpon, 


In the sunniest corner of the little garden did I dig 
the grave of my fair-haired child—with his own little 
spade—in the midst of the flowers he had planted, and 








under the althea tree, beneath whose shade we often 
had reposed. From want of rain, the ground was 
hard, and in my weak, exhausted state, the labor seem- 
ed excessive. My back ached to soreness, my hands 
blistered in many places, and soon became torn, bleed. 
ing, and stiff. I had no pickaxe to loosen the earth— 
nothing but the small and broken spade. Yet with 
all this violent and unusual exercise, not a drop of 
moisture exaded from my pores—but my head seemed 
full of fiery coals, and my eyes ached with pain as | 
closed over them the hot and burning lids. 

I crawled frpm out the grave, and as I staggered up 
the yard towards the house, | reeled like a drunken 
man. I had not tasted food for more than sixty hours. 
I seized my precious bundle—I had no light to gaze 
my last upon his angel face. I fastened on the rude 
coffin lid by tying around it the skipping rope of my 
boy—the rope he had so often used in his light and 
cheerful play. I raised the coffin to my shoulder; | 
stood upon the head of the steps leading to the garden; 
and as I was about descending with my load, the 
heaviest that a father ever bore, a band of music in a 
neighboring garden struck up a triumphant air—a 
flight of rockets whizzed through the sky, and a merry 
shout evinced the gratification of the crowd. 

I turned sick at heart. Hundreds of my fellow 
creatures were revelling in enjoyment, whilst I, like 
a murderer, in darkness and secrecy, was burying my 
victim's corse. They were indulging in expensive 
pleasures, whilst I, compe}led by poverty, was hiding 
the body of my beloved babe in unholy earth, like a 
dog—despair wringing my heart, and hunger gnawing 
my Vitals. 

The fireworks again rose high in the clear air, illu- 
minating all ithe place with meteorie light. I dreaded 
being seen by the neighbors, and crouched down 
amongst the damp bushes, hugging to my breast the 
burden of my love. The multitude again shouted ; I 
could have cursed them, but did not dere profane that 
moment by an oath. I thought of my wife—at those 
gardens I bad first met with her, and it was not un- 
likely but she was then amongst the merry shouting 
crowd. Busied in the pleasures of frivolity and crime, 
she knew not of the death of her first born, nor cared 
for the anguish of his father, her betrayed—her starv- 
ing husband. 

The voices ceased, and the garden was again wrap- 
ped in gloom. With much difficulty, | sueceeded in 
placing the coffin in the half-formed grave. The wind 
sighed mournfully through the branches of the althea 
tree, and shook off the withered flowers in a gentle 
shower upon the coffin—a fitting emblem of my faded 
flower, my rose untimely placked. I wished to pray 
over his dear remains, before the earth covered them 
for ever. I could not pray—I should have screamed, 
for I was all but mad. When I attempted to craw! 
out of the grave, my foot slipped; in falling, my head 
strack against the edge or shoulder of the spade, and 
I received a severe and painful wound. I jumped up, 
and began furionsly to throw in the leose mould. The 
hollow sound of the damp death earth, striking against 
the coffin of tmy beloved son, smote upon my heart— 
it sounded like the knell of every hope on earth. A 
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burst of laughter from some citizens passing the end 
of the alley, bound homeward from the gardens, grated 
on my ears like the yells of malignant demons. The 
spade fell from my bands, and | burst into a violent 
flood of tears. I sat down on the edge of the grave, 
and with my head sunk upon my chest, and my hands 
convulsively clutching my matted and blood-soaked 
hair, I wept long and bitterly. 

The cold breeze of the morning played on my 
fevered temples, and by the hazy light of an autumnal 
dawn, I filled up the grave, and restored the garden 
to its usual appearance. I had secured my son's re- 
mains from violation, but I was without the means of 
satisfying the vulture that was again awake, and 
craved for food. Death could alone release me from 
this accumulated misery. The waters flowed deep 
and strong—oblivion was beneath them—one plange— 
and all would then be still. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


Death! Death!—O amiable lovely death! 
Thou odoriferows stench! sound rottenness ! 
Arise forth from the couch of lasting night, 
Thou hate and terror of posterity, 
And I will kiss thy detestable bones; 
And put my eye-balis in thy vaulted brows ; 
And ring these fingers with thy household worms, 
And stop this gap of death with fulsome dust, 
And be a carrion morsier like thyself ; 
Come grit on me, and [ will think thou smil’st, 
And buss thee as thy wife! Musery’s love, 
O, come to me! 

SHaKsPeaRe. 


I rushed from my melancholy house, and as I turned 
the corner of the alley, the sun burst out in golden 
splendor, and darted his radiance full upon my face. 
The cheerfulness of his beams seemed to mock my 
wretchedness ; I shaded my eyes with my hand, and 
dashed madly forward. I ran for some distance with- 
out being observed. Several blocks were yet to be 
passed before I could reach the river; I hurried on, 
looking anxiously down the street for a sight of the 
water, as for a dear and welcome friend that altme 
could relieve me from the fierceness of my despair. 
‘VA stevedore; hastening to his work, encountered me 
at the corner of a street. He spoke to me; [ would 
have avoided him—but, struck by the wretchedness 
of my appearance, he followed rapidly, and loudly 
_ called on me to stop. I quickened my pace. and 
turning aside into a bye-street, jumped hastily down 
a ladder leading into the cellar of a dry-goods ware- 
house, and, hiding myself in‘the corner, heard my 
pursuer pass along the street. I remounted the steps, 
and was congratulating myself upon my escape, when 
I was seized roughly by the arm, and found myself in 
the grasp of the warehouseman, who, with his com- 
rades, had been drawn into the street by the cries of 
my pursuer. I was interrogated as to my purpose in 
entering the cellar. My recent hasty pace, added to 
the night's excitement, had been too much for my 
weak emaciated frame. I could not answer them, but 
stood, making mouths and gibbering like an idiot, as 1 
vainly endeavored to explain. 





“Some poor devil of a lunatic, who has hurt him- 
self in escaping from a mad house,” said one of the 
men, pointing to the wound in the side of my head, 
which had bled freely, and the sanguine stream had 
plenteously bedewed my clothes. “We had better 
take care of him, I guess,” continued the man; “ hold 
on to him, while I go and bring an officer.” My weak- 
ness caused me to stagger, and | caught at the man 
for support. “Oh, that’s it, eh ? drunk, by the lord!” 
said he, pointing at my clothes, stained with the earth 
from the grave of my child. “ He has been tumbling 
about the streets, and that’s the way he has cut his 
head.” The men began pushing me about till I fell 
against the wall; a burst of laughter followed, and 
they told me to reel home as soon as I could and wash 
my face, and get the store open before the boss was 
there, or I should lose my place. I crawled slowly up 
the street—the men jeering and shouting after me 
while I remained in sight. 

This incident diverted me from my course. I was 
compelled to walk some distance ere I could again 
turn down towards the river. At last, I reached the 
wharves; ata little distance, I espied a vessel moored 
in the stream, and a few yards apart from the other 
craft, but communicating with them by a plank. It 
was apparently unoccupied. In a few moments [ 
stood over the deep and rolling tide, alone, and ready 
for the fatal plunge. 

I took off my suspenders, and twisted them securely 
round my hands to check, as much as possible, the 
instinctive efforts of nature. While thus occupied, I 
glanced my eyes around, to take my last sad look. 
The san was high in the heavens, shining clear and, 
full, giving a pleasant and grateful warmth, which the 
fresh morning breeze wafted cheerily abroad. The 
river brought down its pure stream from the moun- 
tains, and careering joyously onward ned to 
mingle its waters with the wide At) The 
cultivation of the distant lands glowed in the early 
sunshine like masses of the precious metals; the vwa- 
riegated hues of the forests, at that season always rich 
and grand, received new splendor in their tints from 
the beauty of the young day, shadowed occasionally 
by a passing cloud which, gracefully sailed on the 
face of the light blue sky. The bay, unequalled in 
magnificence, was before me, spread out far and wide, 
like a lovely page in the book of nature. Crowds of 
sails were hovering over it, in strange variety of shape, 
like the wings of wonderful and far off birds. The 
limpid water, gazing at and reflecting the glories of 
the heavens, was reposing, as if in voluptuous enjoy- 
ment, calm and unruffled, except when rippled by the 
zephyr’s kiss. 

The quiet loveliness of the scene rivetted my at- 
tention. I drank down huge draughts of its beauty— 
I felt its balm enter my soul. Nature seemed speak- 
ing to me with her thousand tongues—every thing 
appeared life-like, joyous and grateful. I shaddered 
with horror when I recollected my impious purpose, 
and was unable to continue my gaze. I thought that 
the Creator smiled upon me! and 1 knelt down and 
prayed. ¥; 

{ felt a touch upon my shoulder, and, turning round, 
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beheld the stevedore who had chased me through the 
streets. He had recognised me from the wharf, and 
quietly approached me. In plain and simple language, 
free from one word of reproach, he requested me to 
abandon my design, and offered his services to see 
me home or to my friends. Friends! home! I had no 
home; at least, no place possessing any of the usual 
attributes of home; but I was touched by his kind- 
ness, and gratefully squeezing his hard and toil-worn 
hand, I pointed towards the shore. 

When we had reached the wharf, my strength had 

’ failed, and, utterly exhausted, I.sat down upon a bale 
of merchandise, and swooned. I was recovered by 
the exertions of the stevedore ; he chafed my torn and 
blistered palms—he dipped his hat into the river, and 
sprinkled me with the refreshing drops. ~ A crowd 
eollected round me; his story was soon told—he had 
prevented me from drowning myself. Some of them 
pitied, while others jeered. My coat, buttoned to the 
chin, was unloosed, in spite of my remonstrance. The 
absence of my shirt and vest was noticed, and, coupled 
with the ghasiliness of my looks, told a tale of sorrow 
and privation that appealed to their human sympathies, 
and there was a burst of commiseration from the 
crowd. 

The story spread with rapidity. Clerks ran from 
the stores—the seamen hurried from their ships—the 
carmen left their drays—and the children suspended 
their play to gaze, half frightened, on my cadaverous 
face. Questions were showered upon me that I was 
unable to answer; and a tall, thin man, in a suit of 
black, addressed the mob, and pointed out the sinful 
nature of my attempt—the result, doubtless, of an ill 
spent life, and despair of pardon in the world to come. 
I was unable to endure this treatment. I had become 
an object of public pity and reproach—nay, I was 

ee a mark for the finger of ignorance to 





point illustration of the vices of the age. I 
buried my face in the bosom of the stevedore, who in- 
ferrupted the noisy strain of fanaticism with a volley 
of oaths and threats. 


A stout red faced man pressed through the crowd, | 


and talked loudly of the obstruction of his business, 
and insisted upon my immediate removal from his 
wharf. When he was reminded of my inability to 
walk, he offered a quarter dollar to pay my coach fare 
to the Alms House ! 

Pride came to my assistance, and strengthed every 
limb. I rose, and putting aside my consequential di- 
rector with a dignified motion of the arm, moved as if 
I intended to pass through the crowd. The people 
opened a path for me, but ere I had staggered a do- 
zen yards, [ beheld, right before me, his eyes fixed 
upon me with a_ doubtful gaze, Gerard Hayne—the 
brother of Maria. 

He uttered my name in a tone of interrogatory. I 
nodded in reply. 

“Is it really you? good God, what is the matter? 
you are half naked, bleeding, starving! What have 
you been about?” 

“ Burying in a hole, dug by myself, the body of my 
only ehild.” 

When I had uttered these words, the first that I 


, 





had spoken for many dreary hours, I fell senseless 


upon the ground. } 





CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


Zquam memesto rebas in arduis 
Servare mentem, non secus in bonis 
Ab insolenti temperatam 


Letitia, moriture Delli. Horace. 


Gerard's kind attentions restored me to myself. His 
friendship poured the oil of peace upon my troubled 
spirit, and the employments of industry eradicated the 
morbid feelings of my mind. Despising dependence, 
I applied myself to the study of my profession with an 
earnesiness that astonished even myself. By the re- 
commendations of my friend, I soon obtained a lucra- 
tive practice, and the first proceeds of my pencil were 
devoted to the furtherance of the interests of the steve- 
dore, whose kindness appeared at a moment when it 
was most deeply felt. I pnrchased the dwelling where- 
in I had formerly lived, and placed him and his family 
in quiet possession—requiring, in quittance of rent, 
that they should keep the untimely grave of my fair 
haired boy free from weeds. Gerard wished me to 
consent to his exhumation, and the bestowal of a for- 
mal burial, but I could not bear the idea of disturbing 
his remains. I fancied that his gentle spirit would be 
better pleased with the flower-decked resting place, 
near the home of his short but sorrow-stricken life— 
that he would prefer the rude grave, dug by the bleed- 
ing hands of his beloved parent, to the marble vault 
of the stranger, and the proud formalities of purchased 
grief. 

My next proceeding was to obtain a release from 
the unfortunate creature with whom I had so prepos- 
terously connected myself in marriage. Thanks to 
the nature of the laws of this happy land, a divorce 
was easily obtained, and I was again unfettered—free ! 

A twelvemonth had elapsed since the renewa! of 
my intimacy with Gerard—yet he had never men- 
tioned his sister's name, nor that of her husband. I 
respected the delicacy that prompted the silence, but 
I.was eager to be made acquainted with the facis of 
her marriage. 1 wished to know if she had found 
the happiness that { had been unable to attain—if she 
had been blessed with children; and had suffered, as 
I had, the agony of bereavement. The leisure of my 


,profession was spent in Gerard's society, yet I had 


never seen, nor had | heard the slightest mention of 
any member of the Brockett family. 

When the documents confirming my divorce were 
delivered to me from my lawyer, Gerard Hayne was 
with me in my atelier. I was giving the final touch 
to a picture that I intended for the exhibition, and 
had devoted many laborious hours to its completion. 
The subject was The Madonna; and I had, not al- 
together unconsciously, delineated the well remem- 
bered features of the fuir Maria in the visage of the 
virgin mother. 1 opened the law papers, and, with an 
air of satisfaction, handed them to Gerard for his pe- 
rusal. 

“I congratulate you, Frank,” said he; “now, you 
can marry again, and begin the world anew.” 
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“ My matrimonial experiences are too bitter to be 
easily forgotten,” said I. “The burnt child dreads the 
fire, says the adage, and | am not aware of anything 
in creation that could tempt me to endure another 
scorching fromm Hymen’s flambeau.” 

The color rose in Gerard’s cheeks. He contracted 
his brows, and walked silently to the window. 

I resumed my palette. After a pause of some dura- 
tion, [ made a common-place remark relative to the 
coloring of my picture. Gerard exclaimed in a 
friendly tone; “ Your Madonna is a creditable pro- 
duetion, Frank ; and, considering the brevity of your 
probation, a work of which you may be proud.” 

“Proud!” saidI; “I hate the word, even when 
there is laudable reason for indulgence in its qualities. 
To my bloated vanity, I am indebted for years of ago- 
nized remorse. When I think of what I am, and 
what I might have been—and place in contrast all 
that I have suffered with all that I might have en- 
joyed, I am strangely tempted to regret the interfer- 
ence of the stevedore.” 

“It isa wonderful likeness,” said Gerard—his eyes 
fixed upon the Madonna. 

“A likeness! what mean you?” said I, in much 
confusion. 

“ You must have loved her deeply, to have remem- 
bered her so well.” 

“ Gerard—my friend—” I was unable to finish the 
sentence. The opportunity I had been anxiously 
awaiting had occurred, but my heart was too full to 
allow me to speak calmly on the subject. 

Gerard observed my agitation, and proposed a walk. 
In afew minutes we were in the streets, and soon 
halted before the door of a large house in the most 
fashionable portion of the city. 

“I have a call to make here—may I trespass on 
your time for a few moments?” said my friend. I 
signified my assent—the door opened in answer to his 
knock—and he left me upon the threshold. He stayed 
some time, and I was on the point of returning, when 
he reappeared. I rated him loudly for his cavalier 
treatment. 

“Frank,” said he, “do not scold me. 
endeavoring to serve you.” 

“ Most seurvily have you served me. For nearly 
half an hour have I been kicking my heels on this 
slab of West Chester. I have counted the iron rail- 
ings, fronting the opposite mansion, four times over, 
whilst you were employed—” 

“In your behalf, my prince of painters, The owner 
of this house isa great patron of the arts; I have been 
proposing the purchase of your Madonna, but my 
friend objects to the subject, having two or three in 
the house already.” 

“Ha! are they copies from Raphael, Carlo Dolci, 
or—”’ 

“No; quite original, I believe. I have just seen 
a beautiful specimen—a better exemplification of the 
subject cannot be imagined,” said Gerard. : 

“I should like to see it,” said I. 

“ Run up with me, now, and tell me what you think 
of it.” 

I fellowed him up the stairs, and into a spacious 


I have been 








drawing-room, the walls of which were covered with 
pictures, but I did not observe the Madonna. A pair 
of folding doors, communicating with another room, 
were thrown open by my friend, and I discovered, 
sitting on a couch, the form of the lovely Maria. 

She seemed as handsome as when she first attracted 
my ardent gaze. Time had dealt leniently with her, 
as if loth to touch, with his disfiguring hands, the 
sofiness of her youthful beauty. A litile pratiling 
charmer sat upon her lap; and my heart confessed 
that a lovelier embodiment of the Madonna could not 
enter the painter's brain. 

It would be difficult to determine who was the most 
embarrassed ; but female tact soon obtained the as- 
cendancy. Long after she had recovered her self- 
possession, I continued stammering and blushing ; and 
unable to join in conversation. The door opened; I 
jumped from my chair, expecting to see the fat form 
of Brockett enter the room, but I encountered the ser- 
vant with a tray of refreshments. 

“ My sister looks well, don’t you think so, Frank? 
Six years have passed lightly over her head, and ma- 
ternity and widowhood have not wrinkled her brow.” 

“ Wid—ow—hood !” said I, with my heart in my 
mouth ?” 

- “Yes,” said Maria; “ are you not aware that I lost 
poor Brockett in the second year of our marriage ?” 

I could not answer her. Thoughts of happiness 
rose from their lurking places in the very depths of my 
heart—my blood coursed rapidly through my veins— 
my fingers tingled —my temples throbbed violently— 
and when I essayed to speak, my tongue seemed much 
too large fur my mouth. 

Maria evidently saw my trepidation, and whisper- 
ed to her little daughter to hand me a glass of wine. 
I drew the little girl upon my knee, and kissing her 
pretty rosebud of a mouth, managed to say; “ What 
is your name, my lovely little lady? I sup- 
pose, after mama.” 

“No, sir; my name is Fanny Brockett. I was 
christened Frances, yet mama generally calls me 
Frank, because, as she told me yesterday, it is the 
name of a dear friend whom she used to love so very, 
very, much.” 

Maria jumped up from the couch, and ran to the 
window. Gerard caught up the little Fanny, and 
quitted the room. In one minute, I was at Maria’s 
feet—in two more, I was kissing her hand—and in 
two more, I was jumping, like a madman, over all the 
chairs and tables in the room. I was the accepted 
husband of my early love. 

Maria confessed that she had ever loved me; that 
my unwarrantable insult and rude departure had 
piqued her into the acceptance of Brockett’s proposals. 
He had made her a quiet, good-sort of a husband, but 
had died without inspiring any other sensation than 
respect 

Gerard had delicately withheld communicating the 
situation of his sister while I was legally tied to the 
wretched woman from whom I had just been released. 
He had felt considerable annoyance at my apathetic 
silence, but the resemblance of the Madonna and my 
subsequent agitation, convinced him of Maria's power 
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over my heart, and he resolved upon immediately 
bringing us together. 

Six weeks after my reconciliation with Maria, I 
claimed her as my bride, We agreed to spend the 
honeymoon on her estates in New England ; and Ge- 
rard promised to accompany us. We departed the 
next morning in the steamboat for Boston—a merry, 
happy party. 

Having a few calls to make in my passage to the 
boat, I requested my friend to conduct his sister to the 
wharf, where I promised to join them in due time. 

My heart rose proudly within me, as I stalked 
grandly down the street. I had drank deeply of the 
chalice of wretchedness and want—1 had almost tasted 
the bitterness of death—but love had healed my 
bruised heart, and wealth—unbounded wealth—pro- 
fusely gilded the present and the future, and the hum- 
ble past was lost amidst the dazzling glare. 

My business had carried me to a low quarter of the 
city. I was returning towards the wharf, when the 
piercing shrieks of a woman, mixed with the sounds 
of heavy blows, issued from the recesses of an obscure 
and narrow alley. Several of the passers-by rushed 
up the court, and forced open the door of the room 
from whence the cries proceeded, in hopes of render- 
ing assistance. I followed them; and peeping over 
the shoulders of the foremost, recognised in the shriek- 
ing woman, my former wife, the profligate mother of 
my child. She was lyingon the floor, her countenance 








bruised and disfigured, her long hair dishevelled and 
unbound, and her flaunting apparel torn and soiled. 
She was crying from the effects of the blows that had 
been inflicted on her by the ruffian Shoard, who was 
standing, stick in hand, over his prostrate victim. 
Both man and woman were evidently under the ex- 
citement of liquor, and coarse recrimination and foul 
language passed between them. 

Fortunately, I withdrew from the room without be- 
ing recognised. A police officer, to whom I was well 
known, had been attracted by the screams, and was 
entering the alley. I explained to him the circum- 
stances of the case; and, giving him the contents of 
my purse, requested that he would place the wretched 
female in some asylum, and promised that I would be 
answerable for her support. 

I reached the wharf a sadder but a wiser man. 
The smiles of my beauteous bride drove the dulness 
from my face, but could not erase from my mind the 
impression that I had received. 

I am now enjoying the highest possible felicity. 
Domestic bliss, worldly riches, health, friendship, and 
unbounded love, continue to bestow their blessings. 
But I bear all meekly. When the worldly vanity of 
human nature rises in my breast, the sad remem- 
brances of the garden grave, the attempted suicide, 
and the horrible scene in the alley, sink into my soul, 
and blast the upward movements of my pride. 

(From the Literary Seuvenir for 1838.) 


NAPOLEON’S GRAVE. 


His falchion flashed along the Nile ; 
His hosts he led thro’ Alpine snows ; 
O’er Moscow’s tower, that blazed the while, 
His eagle flag unrolled—and froze. 


Here sleeps he now, alone! Not one 
Of all the kings whose crowns he gave, 
Bends o’er his dust,— nor wife, nor son, 
Has ever seen or sotght his grave. 


») 
Behind this sea-girt rock, the star 
That led him on from crown to crown 
Has sunk,—and nations from afar 
Gazed as it faded and went down. 


High in his couch, the ocean flood 
Far, far below, by storms is curl’d ; 

As round him heaved, while high he stood, 
A stormy and unstable world. 


MLPFLIN, 





PHILA. 


Alone he sleeps! The mountain cloud, 

That night hangs round him, and the breath 
That morning scatters, is the shroud 

That wraps the conqueror's clay in death. 


Pause here! The far off world at last 
Breathes free—the hand that shook its thrones, 
And to the earth its mitres cast, 
Lies powerless now beneath these stones. 


Hark ! comes there from the pyramids, 
And from Siberia’s wastes of snow, 
And Europe’s hills, a voice that bids 
The world he awed to mourn him? No! 


The only, the perpetual dirge 
That's heard here, is the sea-bird’s cry, 
The mournful murmur of the surge, 
The cloud’s deep voice, the wind’s loud sigh. 
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VICTOR HUGO AND THE FRENCH DRAMA. 





Tue French Drama rules the modern stage. The | thing Pindaric; no other writer would have said of 


English and Spanish comedies are both compounded 
from the refuse vaudevilles of the Parisian theatres ; 
German Operas and Italian Ballets are but the refrain 
of some popular piece of French origin, garnished 
with original music and splendid scenery. The imagi- 
nations of M. Scribe and his dramatic brethren furnish 
plots for the whole (with a few paliry exceptions) 
of the English burlettas and farces that grace 
the boards of the London stage—and from whence 
they are transplanted to the American theatres. The 
head of the romantic school of dramatists, a new 
school of authorship that is much encouraged in 
France, is the celebrated Victor Hugo—we are about 
to examine the nature of his pretensions to the uni- 
versal suffrages of the play-goers of Paiis, and specu- 
late on his influence upon the drama in general. 

In literary, as in political life, obatinate perseve- 
rance will ensure success for splendid errors. This 
is the secret of the power which Victor Hugo has de- 
servedly won, and which he is likely to retain during 
the present generation. He is the Napoleon of the li- 
terary world, trampling on all the forms of ancient le- 
gitimacy, but substituting himself for a system ; he has 
fuunded a dynasty which will have no heir, as it had 
no ancestor; we cannot complete the parallel, by 
quoting any glorious extravagance to serve as the lite- 
rary despot’s Russian campaign, nor can we venture 
to speculate on an author’s St. Helena, but intellectual 
joins with political history in assigning determined 
limits to the sway of selfish principle. The very 
sources of Victor Hugo's strength are also those of his 
weakness ; he has based his edifice on ideality, and 
on it alone—not the ideality arising from the com- 
parison and generalization of realities—but the ideali- 
ty of isolation, the dreams of solitude, the visions ofa 
hermit. T'ake a small room, close the shutters, make 
a small aperture, place in it a convex glass of irregu- 
lar focus and imperfect purity: the images on the 
wall will be discolored and distorted, but they will be 
uniformly so; they will give an erroneous representa- 
tion of the great drama of life, but the representation 
will be consistent. Just such is Victor Hugo's deli- 
neation of humanity ; he has closed the shutters on 
the real world of life and business, he views it throngh 
a clouded and distorted medium, he laughs history to 
scorn, and sets probability at defiance. No writer 
ever drew so largely and determinately on the stores 
of his own consciousness, or has more sternly refused 
to compare the images of his solitary fancy with living 
humanity. 

Victor Hugo’s style is as peculiar as his concep- 
tions ; his genius is essentially lyrical ; he is prone to 
exaggerations, abrupt transitions, reflections generally 
stariling and sometimes profound, singular forms of 
expression, and extraordinary metaphors and figures. 
His most humorous delineations have in them some- 





Quasimodo, “ He looked like a giant that had been 
broken in pieces and badly soldered together.” He 
has wriiten odes, novels, dramas, essays, dissertations, 
and criticisms, at least works that come nominally un- 
der these heads, but, with the exception of the odes, 
all his works should rather be called Hugoisms, for 
they have a common spirit and substance, a very 
slight difference in form, and they violate every rule 
that has heretofore been deemed stringent on the no- 
velist, the essayist, and the dramatist. In fact, his 
tales are irregular odes, with the commentary worked 
into the text; his dramas are lyrical ballads of action, 
and his criticisms are Pindaric essays. His works are 
but little known in America, and in England he is 
principally distinguished as a novelist; Hans of Ice- 
land, Bug Jargal, and above all, that extraordinary 
production Notre Dame de Paris, have been the chief 
sources from which the English have drawn any esti- 
mate of his power; but in France he is far more re- 
markable as a dramatist; he has devised plans for 
restoring the theatre to its former supremacy, and 
every one who possesses a taste for dramatic literature, 
is deeply engaged in speculating on his certain success 
or assured overthrow. Indeed, it is on his dramas 
that the author himself rests his claims to fame; he 
deems that it is his destiny to become the Martin Lu- 
ther of the stage ; he believes that the theatre ought 
to be, and may be, made the great school of civiliza- 
tion, the chief instrument of moral advancement ; but 
that it should be able to discharge such functions, he 
deems that it must be regenerated, and he umbesita- 
tingly offers himself to work out the difficult task’ of 
its renovation. 

Now, before we examine how far Victor Hugo has 
succeeded, it is necessary to make some preliminary 
inquiry respecting the feasibility of his project. Can 
the theatre be restored to its former eminence in the 
scale of civilisation ?—is it capable of such an ap- 
plication in the present state of society as would ren- 
der it so efficient for the instruction of this generation 
as it was for the teaching of the grandfathers of our 
grandfathers? ‘The hermit of the dark room, the ob- 
server through the imperfect convex glass, never 
dreams of mooting the question; though it is the 
most essential consideration in his enterprise. We 
have no hesitation in declaring that the revival of 
theatrical influence appears to us just as hopeless, and 
every whit as absurd, as Don Quixote’s efforts to re- 
store chivalry. The Drama was at one time the ser- 
mon, the newspaper, the novel, and even the history; 
it conceutrated in itself all the means by which intel- 
lectual power can work on mind ; the priest preached 
in the mysteries, the statesman roused popular feeling 
by a dramatic representation of the national enemy ; 
the strolling story-teller and ballad-singer of a former 
age added acting and scenery to his tales and songs ; 
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and it was almost exclusively on the stage that ances- 
tral records had “ a local habitation and a name.” 
But though the theatre can hot be restored to its 
ancient pride of place, we must not be understood 
to assert that it may not or ought not to possess a cer- 


tain influence, and that too of a commanding nature. ; 


Such a speculation has floated through the minds of 
many able men, but every effort to realise it has been 
frustrated. We stop not to inquire the cause of these 
repeated disasters in others: we confine ourselves to 
Victor Hugo’s plans. Let us just see what is the ideal 
form of drama by which he proposes to restore the 
dynasty of the stage. 

“ Were there any man who could realize the drataa 
such as we comprehend it, that drama would be the 
human head, the human heart, the human passions, 
the human will: it would be the resurrection of the 
past for the benefit of the present: it would be the 
history of our fathers contrasted with our own deeds ; 
it would be the mixture on the stage of all that we 
behold commingled in life; it would be here an 
insurrection and there a peaceful chat between 
lovers; the lovers’ conversation containing instruc- 
tion for the people, and the insurrection an appeal 
to the heart: it would be laughter: it would be 
tears; it would be the good, the evil, the high, the 
low, fatality, providence, genius, chance, society, 
the world, nature, life; with an undefinable sublimity 
hovering and flitting over all.” 

This description is not of course to be taken as a 
strict logical definition, but though it is thus freed 
from the rules of a severe analysis, it is open to the 
objection of being vague and rather unintelligible. 
We gather from it, however, that the poet has not 
accurately settled in his mind the relations of truth 
and fiction, and as this is one of the most important 
elements in the inquiry, we shall say a few words on 
the subject. 

For some half dozen centuries it has been “the 
fashion with novelists and penny scribblers to call 
upon the world to hold up their hands in wonderment 
at some circumstance illustrating the hackneyed truism, 
“Truth is often much stranger than fiction.” To be 
sure it is: it would be exceedingly strange if it were 
not; nay, in a certain very important sense, fiction 
ought to be generally more true than truth itself. Fic- 
tion is based on statistics, it has a calculus ef its own, 
and its estimate of probabilities ofen presents problems 
more difficult than the solution of Cardan’s rule. It 
is not enough for the novelist or dramatist to seize on 
circumstances that have happened, he must also choose 
such as are likely to happen again; fiction deals not 
in the exceptions but the generalities of life, it is more 
or less the estimate of the mean proportional of huma- 
nity according to the most approved tables of Quetelet 
and Babbage. Take Hamlet for instance; every word 
he speaks finds an echo in your bosom as he does in 
ours, but Hamlet is neither you, gentle reader, nor is 
he any one of us ; he is at once all and none—Hamlet 
is not a man but MAN. 

» The imperfection of language misleads most people 
in this investigation : we are sadly in want of an intel- 
lectual alphabet ; “ every moral truth is a falsehood” 





sounds very oddly to the ear, yet it is only saying in 
other words “there is no general rule without an ex. 
ception,” the adherence of a dramatist or novelist to 
truths purely individual would change the exception 
into the rule and the rule into the exception. There 
was once a methodist preacher haranguing in our pre. 
sence on the immorality of the stage. “ Does it not,” 
said he, “ begin and end in lies; a man comes in and 
says to another, not at all related to him, 


“*T am thy father’s spirit, 
Doom’d for a certain time to walk the night,’ &c. 


Could the devil, who is the father of lies produce a 
more monstrous falsehood?” Every body with a grain 
of common sense in their heads of course sees and 
laughs at the stupid absurdity of the ranter ; but many 
of the laughers fall into the self-same error when they 
speak of fiction as opposed to truth, when it is in fact 
an inference from truth. 

The question then is not as Victor Hugo elsewhere 
puts it, “Should limits be assigned to invention?” be- 
cause in strict accufacy, inference, not invention, is 
the foundation of fiction. The real question is, “ Are 
the fictions true—do they give accurately the form 
and pressure of the time that they profess to portray?” 

Tried by this test, Victor Hugo is found sadly 
wanting. It is not in history, it is not in human 
nature that we are to seek for the originals of his 
dramas: it is in the depths of the author's own mind. 
He does not profess to develope and reproduce any 
authentic event; he takes his models from his con- 
sciousness, he appeals neither to annals nor to chro- 
nicles, but to the most abstracted species of truth, and 
the most mysterious laws of human nature. In fine, 
he professes to have gone to the very highest point in 
mental analysis, to have abstracted not merely the 
limits of time and place, but of age, country, and con- 
dition. To examine productions so constituted, we 
must, if possible, trace out the process of their deve- 
lopment; let us for a time direct our attention to one 
of the author’s most celebrated plays, “Le Roi s’amuse.” 

A very brief consideration of this drama reduces 
the number of actors to three; a king, a young girl, 
a father. The entire plot is concerned with these 
personages alone, the others are introduced only to aid 
the development. The king is introduced to us in 
the first act,a passionless libertine, capricious despot, 
a debauchee whose heart has never been touched, and 
whose senses are ever excited ; consequently, a wretch 
who scruples not to use every means to gratify un- 
bridled passion. 

The second act introduces us to a father who has 
no consolation, no earthly happiness but the beauty 
and chastity of a beloved daughter, whose pure bosom 
is a heaven on which his soul, tossed by the tempests 
and storms of the world, anchors assured of safety. 

In the third act the father has lost his last earthly 
stay; the shrine where his spirit loved to dwell 
has been polluted by royal lust and ruffian violence ; 
the flower that he fostered with anxious care is blight- 
ed and flung away as a worthless thing, to be tram- 
p'ed or scorned by any who may pass by. But the 
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unhappy girl loves the author of her ruin, and inter 
cedes with her father for his pardon. He sternly 
swears vengeance, and endeavors to inspire her with 
a maddening sense of her wrongs. 


The worthless king appears in the fourth act utterly | 


as 


forgetful of the ruin he has wrought: the father ex- 


| hibits him to his daughter toying with a worthless 


courtesan, and addressing to this wretched hireling 


| the very same profession of undying love that he had 


used the night before to his unhappy victim. 


Farrer. If no longer he loved, would you love any more? 
Daventer. I[ know not: eternal affection he swore 
When with me. 
FaTHer. Say when. 
DauGHTER. In my chamber last night. 
Farner. Come look through this chink and describe me the sight. 
DauGHurer. I see but a man. 
FaTuEr. Look again. 
DavuGHTeER. Wo! Alas! 


Tue Kine. (Toa Valet in a different part of the stage.) 


Two things here at once. 
VaLeT. 
Kina. 


We need not quote any of the repulsive scene be- 
tween the king and the courtesan ; the unhappy daugh- 
ter consents to her father's plan‘of vengeance, but she 
displays so much weakness that her sire sends her 
out of the way. She returns just as a hired assassin 
is about to murder the king, offers her innocent bosom 
to the knife, and saves her perjured lover by the 
sacrifice of her heart's blood. 

In the fifth act the unhappy father enters, beholds 
the corpse, mistakes it for the king, triumphs in his 
imagined vengeance, resolves to wash his hands in the 
blood, and stooping down, discovers his daughter. 

This may be regarded as the germ of the play, such 
as it first presented itself to the mind of the poet, and 
there are few who will not confess that it might form 





What? 


Your sister: a glass. 


the subject of a noble tragedy. But the original con- 

ception was a mere possibility; the artistic skill of the 

poet was necessary to convert it intoa probability. Im 
almost every step of the process Victor Hugo has sig- 
nally failed. His first blunder is the baptism of the 

characters; he names the king Francis I., a prince of 
many and great faults, but surely now liable to the 
imputation of beartlessness. But what is far worse, 

indeed almost inconceivable, he makes the noble father , 
the very model of paternal love, to be none other tham 

Triboulet, the Court Jester, the pander to his master’s 

lusts, the viliain that most frequently stimulated the 

monarch’s desires, and prompted his debauchery. Let. 

us look at one of the scenes between this Roman father 

and his sovereign. 


Tarisoucet. What! make love in the city? 


Kina. 
TRICOULET. 


And why not? 
Have a care, 


Of husbands and wives in the city, beware! 

They are dangerous folks if their honor you stain, 

And the mark of a touch on your hands will remain; 
Let us kings and fools be contented to sport 

With wives, daughters, and sisters in palace and court. 


Away then and take her. 


Bah! to-night we will make her 


The Bastille. 


Kine. Aye! there 's Cossé’s fair dame! 
TripouLcet. 
Kine. ‘Tis a difficult task. 
TRIBOULET. 
The prisoner of love— 
Kina. But the Count? 
TRIBOULET. 
King. Oh no! sir, oh no! 
TRIBOULET. Well, if pity you feel 
Just create him a duke. 
Kina. Ah! he’s one of those fellows 


Of citizen tastes and confoundedly jealous. 
He ‘Il refuse every bribe, and revenge he ‘Il demand. 


TRIBOULET. 


If he makes any noise send him out of the land— 


But means may be found, sire, more easy, more sure, 





Your love and your safety at once to secure. 
Count Cossé no longer can fill you with dread, 
If, like a wise monarch, you strike off his head : 
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Of his fate there is no one will dare to complain, 
When we ‘Il swear that he plotted with Rome or with Spain. 


Is the wretch thus introduced—a monster of personal deformity, 


Whose mountain back might well be said 
To measure height beyond his head, 
And raise itself above— 


is a court-jester, wearing a chain like a dog, clothed incessantly pointing out to him a wife to seduce, a 
in the livery of a slave, ready to suggest and share in | sister to steal, a daughter to dishonor. The king, in 
every detestable crime—capable of the sublimity of | Triboulet’s hands, is but the Punch of a puppet-show, 
sorrow ascribed to a sensitive and agonised father? | breaking every doll against which his force is directed 


Victor Hugo refuses to appear at the bar of reality, he by the juggler behind the curtain. One day, in the 
midst of a feast, at the very moment when Triboulet 


appeals to the unrestricted feelings of the heart ;— 
fearlessly we accompany him to that tribunal, con- | is urging the king to carry off the Countess of Cossé, 
vinced that it will decide Triboulet to be an impossible | M. de St. Vallier forces his way into the king's pre- 
ereation or existence. sence, and sternly reproaches him for the dishonor 

But the author has a right to be heard in his own | of his daughter Diana de Poitiers. Triboulet rallies 


defence, and hé must state his own conception of 
Triboulet. 

“ Triboulet is defurmed, he is sickly, he is the buffuon 
of the court, and this triple misery renders him de- 
praved. Triboulet hates the king, because he is a 
king ; the lords, because they are lords; and all man- 
kind, because all men have not humped backs. His 
only delight is constantly to knock the king and the 
lords against each other, breaking the weaker against 
the stronger. He depraves, corrupts, and brutalises 
the king; he urges him, to tyranny, to ignorance, to 
vice: he lets him loose against every noble family 
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and insults the hapless complainant. The father raises 
his arm and pronounces a malediction on Triboulet. 
From this the entire action of the drama is derived. 
The true subject of the drama is the Curse of St. 
Vallier.” 

The existence of such a monster of depravity as 
Victer Hugo describes, is barely possible ; but we doubt 
whether the most licentious buffoon of the most licen- 
tious court would, under the circumstances, have in- 
sulted St. Vallier as Triboulet is described to have 
done. A short specimen will suffice. 


Trisoutet. Well, now for new mischief: 'twere sure a good thing, 
To play in his turn some trick on the king. 
Enter a SERVANT (who whispers to Triboulet.) 


Monsieur de Vallier is waiting below, 


Enfeebied by age, and heart-broken by wo: 


He asks for the king. 
TRIBOULET. 
Let him in, (servant retires,) 


Good Lord! what a joke! 


"twill be fun, though ‘twill scandal provoke. 
Sr. VaLuier. ( Without.) I must speak to the king! 


KIN@. 
Sr. VALLIER. 
Kine. No! no! 


No! no!—Who comes there ? 


I must speak to the king! 


Sr. Vauuier. (Entering.) But I swear, 


I will speak to you, sire. 
Kine. St. Vallier? 


Sr. VALLIER. The same. 


Trisoutet. The charge of his answer, my liege, let me claim. 
(Turns to St. Vallier, and continues in a pompous theatrical tone.) 


My lord ; you were guilty of treason, 


your head 


Was forfeit to law, the just sentence was said, 

But your merciful monarch restored you to life ; 

So far good. Now, what causes this rage and this strife ? 
Have you lost all your sense, are you mad, are you wild, 
To wish for a grandson, your son-in-law’s child? 

Your son-in-law’s frightful, misshapen, ill-made, 

The marks of small-pox in his face are display’d ; 

Of his visage no painter could tell you the tints, 

Pale, yellow, and brown ; it is said too he squints: 

He's pot-bellied, just like my friend whom you see (points to M. Coss?,) 
And he’s hump-back’d and crooked, exactly like me, 
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Were your daughter once seen with such man by her side, 
The world: would yourself and your daughter deride ; 

It was merely through kindness to check this appearance, 
That led our good king to make his interference. 

He felt quite reluctant your grandsons should be 

In front like to him (pointing to Cossé,) in the back like to me. 
Your son-in-law’s ugly, his children would shock 

Every mortal who saw them ; you're rid of that stock ; 
Let the monarch alone, he'll continue your race, 

With innocents human in form and in face ; 

And very soon grandsons your old age shall please, 

By pulling your beard and by climbing your knees. 


We say that this ribaldry is extravagant and unna- 
tural; but whatever doubt may be on that point, we 
are sure that every one will be persuaded that the 
utterer of such scurril jest could not himself be a ten- 
der father, jealous almost to insanity of his daughter's 
honor ; guarding her purity with a watchful zeal, such 
as the most sublime virtue alone could inspire. But 
Vietor Hugo does not even suspect this incongruity ; 
he exaggerates the virtue as he had exaggerated the 
viee, and ascribes to the miserable jester a poetic 
and profound melancholy such as can only be ri- 
valled in the Thoughts of Pascal and the Poems of 
Byron. 

Blanche is a more perfect character, though her 
sorrow for the seduction is blended with too large a 
portion of love for the seducer. It is easy to conceive 
that despair might drive her to wish for death, because 
there is no longer any thing left for which she can 
dare to hope. But assuredly it is going too far to 
represent her purposely placing herself in the assassin’s 





path, and sacrificing life to save the author of her 
wrongs. 

We think that most of our readers will agree with 
us after this brief analysis of Victor Hugo's most ce- 
lebrated drama, that he has violated the truth of ha- 
manity as flagrantly as he confesses that he has out- 
raged the truth of history. He has made his work 
purely a creation of fancy; his fictions are generalisa- 
tions of his own thoughts, not of realities, and great 
as is their power, they are necessarily destitute of 
verisimilitude. 

There is one redeeming characteristic of the drama 
we have contemplated which formed no part of the 
original conception, but which becomes evolved in 
the development; it is the transforming power of 
one noble sentiment. While we read the father’s 
tender effusions, we feel as if paternal love had ren- 
dered the hunch-back lovely and the miscreant noble . 
We venture to translate a part of Triboulet’s address 
to the senseless body, after he has recognised his child. 


(Trisouet takes the body in his arms as a mother holds an infant, and turns to the bystanders.) 


Oh no! she’s not dead—God would not remove 
My last source of hope and my sole earthly love: 
The hunch-back is seorn’d, avoided, or spurn’d, 
No pitying eye on his sufferings is turn’'d ; 

But she—oh! she loves me, my comfort, my stay, 
Her tears wash’d the sting of the scorners away. 


So lovely and dead! 


Oh no! aid me thou 


To wipe off the damp that has sullied her brow. 
(Takes a napkin from one of the spectators.) 


Her ripe lip is red. Had you seen! 


I behold 


Her an infant once more with her ringlets of gold. 
How fair she was then! See, I clasp to my breast 
My Blanche, my delight, my poor daughter oppress’d. 
*T was thus when an infant I fondled her charms, 
Thus still and thas helpless she lay in my arms; 
When my angel awoke, ah! could you but see, 

How her eyes saw no wonder, no monster in me; 
But gaz’d with affection and radiance divine, 

While her little hands grappled feebly with mine. 


Poor lamb! Death—oh no! 


It is gentle repose— 


There was danger before—now her eyelids unclose, 
She awakes, she awakes; and one short moment more, 
Will Bianche to her father’s endearments restore. 

My friends, I’m not mad, in my words there is sense, 
To none of you here have I offer'd offence : 

And since you have found me so tranquil and mild, 
Permit, oh permit me to gaze on my child. 
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How smooth is that forehead ! no wrinkle is there, 
And gone are the traces of sorrow and care. 


Her hands have already grown warm 
Just look—will you touch them? 
A Strrancer. 


within mine, 


I see not a sign 


Of motion or life, but the surgeon is here. 


TRIBOULET. 


Well—I will not hinder him, let him draw near— 


You see, sir, tis nothing—just a fit, as J said. 


Oh speak! is it not so? 
SurGeon. 


The lady is dead— 


Then be not by fanciful symptoms beguil'd. 


TRIDOULET. 


I have murder’d my child—I have murder’d my child. 


(The curtain falls.) 


It was manifestly an afier-thought that led Victor | 
Hugo to rest his defence of this drama on the purify- 
ing influences of paternal love; but the idea once 
presented to his imagination, held its sway and sug- 
gested a still more singular drama. Victor Hugo re- 
solved to display maternal tenderness, redeeming and 
ennobling the most atrocious crimes, the most consum- 
mate turpitude. We need not enter into the general 
question of examining how far a drama can be legiti- 
mately applied to the solution of a psychological pro- 
blem, but assuredly neither the subject of Lucretia 
Borgia, nor the manner in which it is treated, are-eal- 
eulated to inspire us with any favorable impressions 
of the author's artistic skill. 

A heroine polluted by incest, murder, adultery, en- 
eircled by an atmosphere of depravity, to whom crime 
is as necessary as food, retains the feelings of a mo- 
ther: it is possible, for the tigress loves her cubs; but 
it is scarcely within the limits of credibility, that the 
object of her affection should be the offspring of inces- 
tuons intercouse, the living witness of the most revolt- 
ing crime in nature; and it is utterly impossible that 
her affection should be of thet holy and pure nature 
which alone is worthy of poetry. We might have en- 
dured the moral anomalies of Victor Hugo's earlier 
plays; it is possible that the bandit Hernani may have 
preserved the chivalrous feelings of a Spanish noble, 
and that the courtesan Marion de l’'Orme may be ca- 
pable of pure love; but it is utterly impossible that 
Lucretia Borgia should have room in her polluted 
oul for any feeling that could interest humanity. It 
was a flagrant error to make such a moral monster the 
heroine of adrama. What would be said of the sculp- 
tor that sought his models in the charnel or the lazar 
house, that wrought representations of revolting decay, 
or still more revolting deformity, to show that there 





was some single minute feature in the human frame 
which resisted the disgusting effects of death or pesti- 
lence? But Hugo has gone beyond this: never was 
there in life or in death any thing more shocking, 
more horrifying, and more sickening than his portrai- 
ture of Lucretia Borgia; and the attempt to relieve 
the picture by traits of maternal love merely super- 
adds incredulity to disgust. Yet it was received with 
applause on the very stage whence Hernani and 
Marion de |’ Orme had been hissed and hooted: such 
is the influence of perseverance in producing the to- 
leration of splendid error. 





Victor Hugo has told us the secret of the peculiari- 
ties of Lucretia Borgia; it is simply the development 
of an idea of his own consciousness—maternal love 
in a vicious bosom—ihe characters have derived no- 
thing from history but their baptism, and he demands 
that they should be tried, not by the conventienal 
standard of any stage of society, but by the general 
laws of human nature. The demand is unfair; but 
even if we yield to it, what law of nature would jus- 
tify maternal love redeeming not one vice, but every 
crime which the tongue can speak or the mind con- 
ceive? 

We have not room to enter into any analysis of An- 
gelo, the tyrant of Padua; it is, in fact, a mere revival 
of Hernani and Marion de l'Orme; there are a scoun- 
drel and a courtesan, each with a single virtue, pic- 
tures undoubtedly from the dark room and imperfect 
glass, creatures of Hugo’s imagination, whose arche- 
types could not be found in the world of reality. But 
our old acquaintance, Bloody Queen Mary, must not 
be dismissed so summarily; she is made the heroine 
of a drama, or rather she is made the form in which 
the author developes one of the most whimsical ideas 
of his consciousness. The psychological discovery 
which the drama was formed to propound, is con- 
tinued in the following speech of Lemon Renard ;— 

“ My Lord Chandos, when a woman is our ruler, 
caprice is our ruler. Politics are regulated, not by 
calculation, but chance. We are no longer able to 
count upon any thing. To-morrow will not be a lo- 
gical inference from to-day. Affairs of state cease to 
be a game of chess, and become a game of cards.” 

Now while we deny that this aphorism can be re- 
ceived either as an absolute or general truth, we as- 
sert, that if the entire annals of history were searched 
for a refutation, no more striking instance could be 
found than Mary Tudor. She was not capricious, 
but as steady a bigot as ever the church of Rome pro- 
duced, and as inflexible a despot as either her father 
or sister. The politics of her reign might have been 
calculated on from the outset with more certainty than 
the schemes of annuity companies. The politicians of 
her day could count upon every thing. The te-mor- 
row of her time might be read in the yesterday; and 
the affairs of state were only a game of cards, because 
the chief player could sauter la coupe and hold all the 
honors. 

This drama is, indeed, Victor Hugo’s most flagrant 
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sin against historical verity; his partisans tell us that 
he had a right to baptize his own idea, but we say that 
by such baptism he did by implication “ promise and 
vow certain things in its name,” and that the neglect 
of the conditions is ruinous to the child. 

[t would be worse than idle to criticise the historic 
verisimilitude of a drama, in which there is not an in- 
cident that could have occurred in the reign of any 
of the Tudors, nor indeed at any time in England. It 
is equally at variance with abstract human nature. 
Marie Tudor and Jane are impossible characters; their 
love and their jealousy are not the passions as we see 
them in real life, and the hero Fabiani is to the full 
as much out of nature as Triboulet. We need not 
pursue the analysis farther: he who has read one of 
Victor Hugo's plays can understand the plan of all: 
his system is to represent one pure passion struggling 
with and overcoming the depravity of all the rest; 
it is the Corsair or Giaour broken into crumbs; he 
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Tue long, long nights are coming on, the time for 
mirth and song, 

The gathering round the household hearth of all the 
happy throng, 

The meeting place of parted friends, whose light hearts 
glad the year, 

And strip it of its loneliness—and yet thou art not 
here. 


Again the winter fire illumes the scenes of other 
days, 

And well remember'd faces beam, before its cheerful 
blaze ; 

It throws its wild and fiiful gleams around the pic- 
tur’d walls, 

And there, upon a vacant seat, in startling brightness 
falls. 


There is a tone in music gone, a star from out our 
sky, 

That left us with thy gentle words, and with thyekind- 
ling eye, 

And sadly youthful voices fall upon our aching 
ear, 

Our lonely spot is desolate—because thou art not 
here. 


Four weary years have fled away, since last that va- 
cant chair 

Was as a throne of joy to us, for thy glad form was 
there ; 
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exaggerates the purity, he exaggerates the depravity ; 
he views both in his dark room and through his dis- 
torted medium, he will not correct his false impres- 
sions by his own experience or that of others—he nei- 
ther mixes with the world nor reads history; hence 
his representations are distorted phantasmagoria, ob- 
jects of wonder, of horror, even of admiration, but not 
of sympathy. And hence their fate may be predicted, 
they will be stared at, applauded, and forgotten. 

The influence of the French drama cannot be re- 
vived; Victor Hugo, in his efforts to restore stage dy- 
nasty, has inflicted upon it an irreparable injury, by 
removing it to a greater distance from reality, and thus 
depriving it of sympathetic interest. He has mistaken 
the true nature of fiction, which is the more perfect 
when it is the more true: but he has evinced powers 
that would command success if he opened the shutters 
of the dark room and substituted plain glass for the 
| imperfect convex lens. 
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Those long and weary years have dim’d the freshness 
of our youth, 

But tighten’d round our loving hearts, their early ties 
of truth. 


The sunny summer of our life hath lost its shining 
hue, 

And sombre Autumn clouds have veil’d its morning's 
azure blue ; 

But yet for thee the heari’s young buds shall bloom 
*mid winter drear, 

That wither in their solitude, because thou art not 
here. 


Come to us, brother, o’er the wave, it’s pure white 
crest of foam 

Shall waft thee, like the wings of hope, back to thy 
native home ; 

The voices of familiar friends an answering unte 
thine 

Shall whisper to thee thro’ the winds, and lure thee 
o’er the brine. 


The long, long nights are coming on, the time for 
mirth and song, 

The gathering round the household hearth of all the 
happy ‘hrong ; 

The meeting place of parted friends, whose light hearts 
glad the year, 

And strip it of its loneliness—and yet thou art not 
here. 


~ 
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NOT VERY HARD TO TAKE. 


AN artist—’tis not fair to tell his name ; 
But one whom Fortune, in her freakish tricks, 
Saluted with less smiles than kicks, 
More to the painter’s honor and her shame,— 
Was one day deep engaged on his chef d’euvre, 
{A painting worthy of the Louvre,) 
Dives and Lazarus the theme,— 
The subject was his earliest boyish dream! 
And, with an eye to color, breadth, and tone, 
He painted, skilfully as he was able, © 
The good things on the rich man’s table,— 
Wishing they were, no doubt, upon his own ; 
When suddenly his hostess—best of creatures !— 
Made visible her features, 
And to this world our artist did awaken : 
“ A gentleman,” she said, “ from the next street, 
Has sent a special message in a heat, 
Wanting a likeness taken.” 
The artist, with a calmness oft the effect 
Of tidings which we don’t expect, 
Wip’d all his brushes carefully ang clean, 
Button’d his coat—a coat which once had been,— 
Put on his hat, and with uncommon stress 
On the address, 
Went forth, revolving in his nob 
How his kind hostess, when he’d got the job,— 
Even before they paid him for his skill, — 
Would let him add a little to the bill. 


He found a family of six or seven 
All grown-up people, seated in a row; 
There might be seen upon each face a leaven 
Of recent, and of decent woe, 
But that the artist, whose chief cares 
Were fixed upon his own affairs, 
Gazed, with a business eye, to be acquainted 
Which of the seven waited to be painted. 


But a young lady soon our artist greeted, 
Saying, in words of gentlest music, “ Ah!— 
Pray, Mr. Thingo’me, be seated,— 

We want a likeness of our grandpapa.” 


Such chances Fortune seldom deigns to bring : 
The very thing! 
How he should like 
To emulate Vandyke! 
Or, rather—still more glorious ambition— 
To paint the head like Titian, 
A fine old head, with silver sprinkled : 
A face all seam’d and wrinkled :— 
The painter’s heart 'gan inwardly rejoice ; 

But, as he pondered on that “ fine old head,” 
Another utter’d, in a mournful voice, 

“ But, sir, he’s dead!” 


* 





The artist was perplex'd—the case was alter’d : 
Distrust, stirr’d up by doubt, his bosom warps ; 
“God bless my soul !” he falter'd ; 
“ But, surely, you can let me see the corpse! 
An artist but requires a hint: 
There are the features—give the cheeks a tint— 
Paint in the eyes—and, though the task’s a hard ’un, 
You'll find the thing, I'll swear, 
As like as he can,—no, | beg your pardon,— 
As like as he could stare !” 


“ Alas! alas!” the eldest sister sigh’d, 

And then she sobb’d and cried, 

So that ‘twas long ere she again could speak,— 
“ We buried him last week !” 


The painter heaved a groan: “ But, surely, madam, 
You have a likeness ef the dear deceased ; 
Some youthful face, whose age might be increased ?” 
“ No, no,—we haven't, sir, no more than Adam ; 
Not in the least!” 


This was the strangest thing that e’er occurr'd ;— 

“ You'll pardon me,” the baffled painter cried ; 
“ But, really, I must say, upon my word, 

You might have sent for me before he died.” 
And then he turn’d to the surviving tribe,— 
“Can you describe 
But a few items, features, shape, and hue? 

V’il warrant, I’}l still paint the likeness true?” 
“ Why, yes, we could do that,” said one; “ let’s see ; 
He had a rather longish nose, like me.” 

“ No,” said a second ; “ there you’re wrong, 
His nose was not so very long.” 

“ Well, well” pursued the first, “ his eyes 
Were rather smaller than the common size.” 
«“ How?” cried a third, “ how ?—not at all ; 
Not small—not small!” 

“ Well, then, an oval face, extadpiiy (a0 

“ Yes,” said the eldest son, “ life mine.” 

The painter gazed upon him in despair,— 
The fellow’s face was square ? 


“T have it,” cried another, and arose ; 

“ Byt wait a moment, sir,” and out she goes. 

With curiosity the artist burn’d— 

“ What was she gone for?” but she soon return’d. 

“] knew from what they said, to expect to gain 

A likeness of grandpa was quite in vain ; 

But, not upon that point to dwell, 

1 have got something here will do as well 

As though alive he for his portrait sat!” 
Se, saying, with a courtsey low, 

She from behind, with much parade and show, 
Presented an old hat! C. M. 
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A LEGEND OF THE LIEGEOITS. 


MAny years since there was a small village about | It was not one of those beer houses where you see 
a mile and a half from the eastern gate of the city of | cards about all day, and hear the billiard-balls rattling 
Leige. The best house in it was the little inn, which till midnight, as is tuo frequently the case; but respect- 
stood apart from the rest about a stone's throw. What | able customers, good beer, short accounts, and early 
its sign may have originally been, I do not know, for | hours, characterised the “ Morning Star ;” early hours, 
it was known through all the country round by the | indeed, for the family went nighily to bed with the 
name of the “ Morning Siar,”’ which it had acquired | lamb, and reason good, for they rose before the lark. 
from the alertness of its inmates. No house in the | Now, it happened one day towards the end of autumn, 


whole province of Flanders kept such early hours. | 


The landlord, Adam Polder, was an old man, and his 
wife not much younger than himself. Their niece, 
Trinette, (Catrine was her real name, but all the 
world called her Trinette,) assisted them, and was, in 
fact, the efficient person ; and great credit indeed she 
had of it, for it was the very pattern of a village inn, 
with its pink front and its green outside shutters, and 
the white benches on each side of the door, and the 
four poplar trees between it and the road; and then 
inside the nicely sanded floor, and the rafters loaded 
with hams and dried fish, and the blazing hearth, and 
the shelf decorated with Tournay earthenware, and 
the store of bright brass jars and dishes which Trinette 
polished till they shone like gold. It was quite a little 
Flemish Paradise. But the thing she was prouder of 
than of all beside, was the little garden behind it, 
where over and above the onion-bed, which supplied 
her mistress with the magnificent clusters she de- 
lighted in hanging up in her window, Trinette con- 
trived, with the assistance of Jan Van Bloemen, to 
rear some tulips, which both believed to be the finest 
flowers that had ever blossomed beyond the precincts 
of Haerlem. Now, this Jan Van Bloemen was a 
young market gardener, whom all the world pointed 
out as Trinette’s bachelor. It was very true, that 
whenever he had occasion to go into the city, and 
these occasions had occurred almost daily for the last 
seven or eight months, he always discovered that his 
shortest road was that which led him by the “ Morn- 
ing Star ;"" and he would often stop, in a neighborly 
way, to chat with old Adam, or to help his pretty 
niece to tie up her flowers. Morever, he had danced 
with Trinette at the kermesse of their own, and all 
the neighboring villages; and when he carried off 
the prize at the last popinjay, credible witnesses as- 
serted that he had been heard to declare, that he felt 
much less satisfaction in his success than in the reflec- 
tion that she had been a witness of his triumph; at 
which avowal Trinette was said to have blushed and 
smiled. In short, it was supposed to be a settled 
thing, and every body called Jan a very lucky fellow; 
for, besides her being very pretty, it was beyond a 
doubt, as Adam had no ehild, that she would inherit 
the contents of a long leathern purse, which he kept 
in the large household chest, with the brass belts and 
hinges, which stood in the kitchen, acting in the dou- 
ble capacity of receptacle and dresser, and into which, 
every Saturday night, he emptied the gains of the 
preceding week—and Adam's gains were sure gains. 








that Jam had been detained at Leige till a much later 
hour than usual, yet he was unwilling to return home 
without communicating to his friend Adam some im- 
portant intelligence he had just received from the 
brother-in-law of the cousin of the burgomaster’s con- 
fidential servant, relative to an expected rise in the 
price of hops. He almost feared that the door might 
have been closed for the night, but there was no harm 
in trying if it were still on the latch. His surprise 
and pleasure may he conceived when, as he approach- 
ed, he saw the fire-light darting bright, cheering 
gleams through the still-open casement. I will not 
venture to affirm that his feelings experienced no 
check, when a closer examination enabled him to dis- 
cover that Adam’s kitchen that evening received un- 
wonted guests. Three men of unprepossessing phy- 
siognomy, in whose dress the trader and the military 
adventurer were anomalously blended, were seated 
smoking round the table, on which stood a flask of 
Rhenish wine, and a Dutch cheese, which Jan well 
knew was seldom produced except on occasions of 
ceremony. Adam sat in his stiff-backed oak chair, 
listening with an air of deferential respect to the oc- 
casional observations of the strangers ; the hostess plied. 
her knitting in the chimney corner, and Trinette, who 
was busied in removing the remains of dinner, was 
laughing gaily at the witlicisms which ever and anon 
escaped from their lips, in the intervals between their 
long whiffs. Neither did it escape Jan’s notice, though 
certainly it was but a trifle, that the village coquette 
was dressed with more than usual attention to effect— 
her linen cap arranged with more than ordinary care 
over her glossy dark hair, and the wrought clocks of 
her blue worsted stocking more ostentatiously displayed 
than was her wont. It was perhaps not unnatural 
that a jealous lover—and such was the market gar- 
dener—should combine the circumstances, and con- 
clude that this holiday attire was exhibited in honor 
of the, to him, very objectionable associates in whose 
eompany he beheld her. The real key to Trinette’s 
unusual finery and super-abundant lightness of heart 
had escaped his penetration—she sported, for the first 
time, a pair of long gold ear-rings! Jan had been 
standing for about ten minutes an unsuspected observer 
of the group, when Trinette suddenly perceived him, 
as she passed the window in the course of her house- 
hold arrangements, and her surprise was indicated by 
a start, which the jealous lover thought betokened less 
gratification than her manner towards him usually 
evinced; and his reflections did not become less 
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gloomy, when she joined him, exclaiming in her live- 
liest tone, “A fine night, Mynheer Jan! but some- 
what of the chilliest. Methinks it would be wiser in 
your worship to turn in, and take a seat by our fire- 
side, than to stand out here in the frosty wind, count- 
ing the stars, like M. Le Cure, or the bishop's chap- 
1 ain.” “Iam not cold, Trinette,” replied Jan, exas- 
perated by her ill-timed pleasantry, “neither was I 
counting the stars; neither am I dispesed for a seat by 
the fire-side in the company of strangers.” “ For that 
matter,” returned the damsel, with a toss of her little 
head, “ nobody wishes to constrain your self willed 
inclinations. But I find it cold, and I must go in; my 
master and these honorable gentlemen will require 
may attendance.” “These honorable gentlemen, in- 
deed! I never saw more unprepossessing-looking 
individuals in my life. Let me tell you, Trinette, it 
is not for the credit of the ‘ Morning Star’ to harbor 
such suspicious characters. Honorable gentlemen! 
Why, they are more like smugglers, or deserters, or 
brigands,” continued he, in rising wrath; “ if old Adam 
would take my advice, he would close his door against 
such desperadoes.” “Vastly well, Heer Van Bloe- 
men!” retorted the maid of the inn; “ but old Adam 
‘knows his interest, and my interest, and the interest 
of the ‘ Morning Star’ better than to close his door 
against respectable travellers from foreign parts, with 
their memories full of old stories from distant coun- 
tries, and reports of the wars of our own days, and 
their purses full of broad pieces, which they are ready 
and willing to spend.” “Ay, and their knapsacks 
Full of trinkets and toys, which they are willing to 
bestow on the host's pretty niece,” cried the indignant 
gardener, furiously glancing at the new ear-rings 
which had just met his eye. Now, Trinette really 





room, and the eldest of the travellers will have a bed 
in the kitchen; old Adam will do very well for one 
night, rolled in a good blanket, and lying on the house. 
hold chest; and the two others, being active young 
men, have no objection to climb the ladder, and sleep 
in the loft.” “ You have managed well, and yet St. 
Gudule help me! but I have great misgivings about 
theee men.” “ You are valorous,” replied Trinette, 
laughing affectedly. “Good Jan! mind your cabbages, 
and let us manage our affairs for ourselves. It's lucky 
you have not yet authority to command in the * Morn- 
ing Star,’ and may be it were wiser that I never put 
it in your power to do so.” “It might be better for 
us both that I never attempted to influence a stubborn 
will, or attach a fickle heart.” “ As you will, Jan— 
the loss would be yours, not mine,” retorted the of- 
fended girl. 

The tone of forced mirth in which these words 
were pronounced, was infinitely displeasing to Jan's 
feelings, and he was far too angry to observe that 
tears of vexation gushed into her eyes. The insulting 
laugh was conclusive ; he turned sullenly on his heel, 
and left her without one parting word. She watched 
him with half-relenting interest till he was out of 
sight; twice she was about to recal him, and twice 
pride overcame her better feelings. “I will make 
friends with him to-morrow,” said she—* to-morrow.” 
The morrow broke, and Jan, magnanimously nursing 
his much-abated indignation, resolved to betake him- 
self for his morning meal to any place in the neigh- 
borhood, except the “ Morning Star.” Fearful that he 
tight be tempted to break through this praiseworthy 
resolution, he would not even trust himself to look in 
that direction, and actnally proceeded to his master's 
garden by the straight path across the fields, revolving 


Joved Jan as well as she loved any thing excepting | in his mind thoughts not very complimentary to the 


herself; 80, perhaps, had she not been self-convicted | 


constancy of the fair sex in general, and of the indivi- 


of a superabundance of complacency in her new | dual culprit in particular. He had not proceeded 


bravery attire, she would have condescended to re- 
lieve his uneasiness by acknowledging that the ob- 
noxious ornaments were the present of her sister, the 
wife of a respectable grocer at Namur; but, offended 
by his jealousy, and not quite displeased to consider 
herself the injured party, instead of the aggressor, she 
contented herself with replying scornfully, “These 
ear-rings were not given me by the honorable gentle- 
men. It is very strange, Jan Van Bloemen, that you 
will imagine there is no one disposed to make mea 
present but yourself, or old Adam, or these guests of 
ours.” “I wish your guests were—at Liege,” inter 
rupted he, suppressing a less charitable wish. “The 
gates will soon be shut, and they will hardly like to 
spend the night in the fields,” “ Neither will they 
require to do so—they propose lodging here.” “Here?” 
reiterated Jan, who knew, from the proximity of the 
city, such a thing had never occurred as a traveller's 
spending the night under old Adam Polder’s roof. 
“It is impossible, Trinette ; you have not accommoda- 
tion to receive them.” “It is very certain, hewever, 
that these honorable gentlemen have pressing busi- 
ness; they will set forward on their way before the 
city gates are open in the morning; and as for their 
lodging, my mistress and I will sleep in the inner 





very far on his way, before he was accosted by Wil- 
helm Stein, the mason, who observed in that tone of 
peculiar bitterness which distinetly indicates that the 
individual speaking has suffered a disappointment in 
the matter of his matin meal, “Friend Jan! the ‘ Morn- 
ing Star’ will lose its reputation for early hours: | 
have been knocking at the door till I am tired, and 
no one answers; the shutters are still closed, and the 
household doubtless still asleep. As a friend, let me 
advise you to remonstrate with Trinette, or the lea: 
thern purse will be lighter than you think for.” In 
the bitterness of his wrath, Jan was about emphali- 
cally to declare his total indifference to the weight of 
the purse, and his unqualified conviction of the abso- 
lute inutility of any remonstrance from him in that 
quarter; but as no man likes to point himself out as 
the object of indifference and contempt to his ladye 
love, he allowed the observation to pass, as if unheard, 
and contented himself with forming a very fervent 
mental aspiration, that, eré long, by word or deed, 
William Stein might give him a legitimate excuse for 
knocking him dewn. Wilhelm passed on, and Jan, 
who soon reached his destination, addressed himself 
diligently to his work ; but before noon, many passers- 
by had remarked on the tardiness of the “ Morning 
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Star,” and some expressed a doubtful wish “ that all 
might be well within.” Coupling these remarks with 
the recollections of the night before, a sudden appre- 
hension flashed across the gardener’s mind. He threw 
down his spade, and hurried to the little inn; the 
shutters were still closed, and, to his inexpressible 
horror, he perceived that no smoke curled from its 
chimneys. He knocked, but there was no answer: 
he called, but nothing appeared to stir within. Some 
persons, however, hearing him, hastened. from the 
neighboring fields to his assistance. The door, upon 
trial, appeared firmly fastened; and they were con- 
sidering what course they should next pursue, when 
a faint, a very faint moaning decided them to enter, 
let follow what might. There was a low window at 
the back of the house, which occurred to them as 
offering more facility for gaining admission than any 
other. It looked into the garden, and the flower-beds 
beneath had evidently been recently trampled. The 
shutters, which were here simply closed, not bolted, 
yielded immediately to their hands, and Jan Van 
Bloemen sprang in hastily, and gained the interior of 
the cottage before any of his companions had followed 
him. An exclamation of horror prepared them in 
some degree for the scene within. The stream of 
light from the garden window disclosed an appalling 
spectacle. The lifeless body of old Adam, gashed 
with wounds, lay on the kitchen floor, close by the 
brass-belted chest, whose lid had been burst open, and 
the contents rifled. The corpse of his wife was also 
stiffening in her blood, and a weak, feeble groaning 
alone indicated that the murderers had left one deed 
of blood incomplete. Could affection stay the parting 
breath, Jan's assurances of pardon were not wanting. 
But Trinette’s moments were numbered; and gather- 
ing her little remaining strength by an effort, to point 
out the last night's travellers as the perpetrators of 
the crime, she sank back upon his shoulder to wake 
no more! Search was made iristantly for the fugitives, 
and they were very shortly discovered, concealed in 
a low vak-copse, about half a mile from the spot. 
They offered no resistance when seized, but suffered 
themselves tranquilly to be conducted to the Hotel de 





Ville, where, as it happened, the tribunal of justice 
was at that moment silting. ‘Trinette’s dying deposi- 
tion, and Jan’s identification of their persons were 
unnecessary to convict them, as they made a full 
confession of their guilt, which was accompanied by 
circumstances of peculiar barbarity and duplicity. 
Sentence was passed upon them, and every individual 
present acquiesced in the justice of the award; but a 
thrill of horror ran through the whole court, when one 
of the prisoners stepping forward, declared in his own 
name and that of his accomplices, that from the mo- 
ment of committing the crime for which they were 
justly about to suffer, they felt that they were deli- 
vered over, body and spirit, to the enemy of souls. 
They had wandered for hours, but always in a circle; 
for an irresistible force restrained their steps, and 
withheld them within sight of the home of their un- 
offending victims. They were removed from the bar, 
and a pious priest never afier left their side, urging 
them to employ their few remaining hours in making 
their peace with heaven. But they turned a deaf 
ear to his admonitions; they spurned the offers of 
pardon, and awaited in hardened impenitence or stolid 
apathy, their fearful doom. The fated hour arrived, 
and an immense crowd collected to witness their 
execution. I will not enter into the details—suffice 
it to say, that the sentence decreed them to be burnt, 
that their very remains might not encumber the earth. 
But no human hand scatiered their ashes to the winds 
of heaven ; for, while the flames still crept lazily round 
the blackened pile, a tempest arose which, in violence, 
surpassed any that the oldest Liegeois present ever 
remembered. Loud, sudden, cracking bursts of thun- 
der, attended by vivid and forky lightnings, and furi- 
ously rushing blasts of wind, dispersed the terrified 
multitade. The alarmed executioner even fled from 
the spot, and it was not till the storm had subsided 
into a heavy continuous plashy rain, that he returned 
to look upon his work. A black scathed-looking spot 
was all the trace left of what had recently occurred 
there, from which, to his unutterable horror, crawled 
an innumerable swarm of black beetles, who spread 
themselves in all directions through the city. 


> ---- 


INFANCY. 


A FRAGMENT. 


BY THOMAS 


Tuere’s something pleasing in the guileless smile 
Of Infancy. The gladsome hearts, and brows 
Devoid of care, affect us not the less 
Because we cannot wear them. If our soul 
Contain a share of this world's bitterness, 

If sorrow builds his hall within our breast, 

And covers o'er our once unwrinkled brow 
With gloom, as with a veil; need we to sneer 
At those whose hearts as yet are fresh and free, 
Untouched by Misery, and ansoiled by Sin? 


No! and I hold the man who dares to scorn 
82 


DUNN 


ENGLISH. 


The earnest sports and joys of Infancy, 

A misanthrope, a gloomy, scowling knave. 

I would not trust that man with power or sway— 
Not for the world or all the world’s vast wealth. 
He would oppress all those beneath his thrall, 
And prove himself a tyrant, dark and grim, 

A friend to gloom, a foe to harmless joy: 

That selfsame man, no matter who he be, 

Alone for carnage and for strife is fit, 

Not for the social ties of civil life. 





Blockley, Pa., Sep., 1837. 
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BUNKER HILL. 


BY ROBERT R- 


An Autumn noon-day sun shone warm and bright 
On Boston’s gilded spires; and Bunker raised 
Its lofty crest, and high, looked down upon 
Her temples and her roofs; and half way up 
Tits naked side,—behind a skelt’ring chain 
Of bankments slight and rude,—there lay a band— 
A patriot band of seantily arm’d men. 
From far and near they came—their hearths and homes 
Deserted, and the loved ones there awhile forgot— 
For deeper thoughts were stirring in their breasts, 
And busier scenes required their presence here. 
No proud array was there, no clanging sound 
Of brazen-throated trumpet stirr'd the stern, 
Deep stillness of that phalanx lone and few— 
“ The pomp and circumstance of war’’ were not— 
But hushed—with darkling brews and eyes that flashed 
Defiance to their hireling foes, they stood 
Firm-footed on their country’s soil—for her, 
(For they had sworn to fight her blue hills free,) 
A sacrifice. And they were men, who left 
Upon the unturned mould the plough, 
And in the unshorn grain the sickle dropped— 
From off the hook, above the chimney shelf, 
That bore its venerated weight, they snatched 
The rusty firelock, loved memorial 
Of daring deeds that warlike sires had done. 
Sons worthy of such sires, who heir'd as well 
Their fathers’ virtues, as their fathers’ arms, 
Now seized and bore them forth, to hurl among 
Detested foes, death-dealing showers, and speak 
In each report, “ Revenge for Lexington !” 
And there they stood in stern resolve, and gazed 
With anxious eye adown the valley, where 
The Briton host—in martial pride and power— 
Came slowly on. Proudly as they are wont, 
Who dare the carnage-field, seeking to deck 
Thajr brows with blood-dipped leaf, the column’d foe, 
With bugle-blast and spirit-rousing drum, 
And unfurled flag and burnished arms, that glanced 
And glittered in the sun-light, and the tread 
Of war-horse prancing in kis course—with heads 
Upraised in haughty fearlessness, and mien 
Of lefty grace—within whose veins there coursed 
Th’ unmingled blvod of ancient warriors 
And kings, came on; and loud their war-notes pealed 
Up the high hill and to the arching canopy. 
As doth the conqueror from a glorious field 
That his victorious arm hath won—they came ; 
And England's monarch-king had gathered there 
The choicest spirits of her mighty land, 
Whose names sndying were to noble deeds 
Allied—whose hearts of iron knew not fear. 
And such were marshalled ‘neath the red-cross flag, 
And came—obedient to a tyrant’s will— 
To quench the battle-thirst in kindred blood— 
To rivet shackles on the freeman’s wrist! 


RAYMOND, PHILA. 


They have left the plains—they have gained the 
height, 
Their bayonets flashing in the light— 
The sabre unsheathed—keen-edged and bright— 
The musket levelled low; 
With the dragon-banner above them borne— 
With the wailing note of the bugle-horn— 
With bitter taunt and galling scorn, 
They move upon the fve. 
On—onward they come—as the wave in its path 
From its progress reaps might—from the tempest its 
wrath, 
And battles the fiends of the deep; 
They rush—as the mountain-blast rushes by, 
With the forest-monarch uprooted high, 
And whirling wreck to the lurid sky, 
Arouseth the lightning from sleep. 
They are mct—and the mad wave dashes its shock 
With a powerless foam on the ocean-rock 
Of the manly heart’s resolve; 
They are met—and the host its might hath bowed 
To the volley that sweeps through its columns proud, 
As a ruling voice from the mountain cloud, 
The whirlwind may dissolve. 
Now, yeoman, remember your sire before ye, 
And strike for the sake of the mother that bore ye, 
Strike deep—for the blow shall to freedom restore ye, 
The grave—or thy eottage-home ; 
Where the love-throrfg are waiting in hope thy return, 
And hearts with expecting anxiety burn 
For thy lingering step to come. 


They fonght—that little patriot band—like men, 
Who gathered to defend a cause, for which 


They dared to die. Unmoved, they stood before 
The crushing onset of their mighty foe, 

And bared their bosoms naked to the shock. 

No limb there trembled—and no eye was there 
That quailed- before the fury of the storm. 

With iron nerve—and still, as men too full 

To shout—they met, and gave again the blow. 
They raised no boisterous battle-cry, por rent 
The sulph’rous conflict-cloud with noisy rage ; 
But “ Freedom,” watch-word of the free, was writ 
On every brow, and rang with fierce intensity, 
In every volley rattling from their ranks. 


Thrice, on that bloody day, did Britain's pride 

Give shameful way, before the firm repulse 

Of that mere group of rude, untutored men: 
Thrice, did her vanquished line that came in state, 
And all the pomp of discipline and strength, 

Leave on the well-fought field their choicest hearts. 
The hirelings earned their fameless victory, 

But on the green sward, wet with streaming gore, 
Were heaped the gallant loved ones of their band. 
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‘Their noblest chiefs were slain, and there they 
lay— 

The common herd and they—‘“in one red burial 
blent.” 

The haughty conq’eror stood within that frail 

Redoubt, and gazing, wondered at its frailty. 

And in its narrow space were crowded scenes 

Which on that mid-day sky might well reflect 

The blood-red blush of horror and of shame. 


Here on the saturated sod, there lay 
An aged man. His whitened locks proclaimed 
The chill of threescore winters—and the blood 
Was struggling in a slow and clotting tide 
From out his shrivelled temples. On his brow 
Was settled, e’en in death, the rigid stamp 
Of resolution stern. His wasted hand 
Held, with a grasp that death itself could not un- 
lock, 
A rusty falchion. Well its work was done 
That day, though wielded by a withered arm 
And weak. But he was gone to join again 
The brethren of his youth—the pilgrim sires— 
In that bright world above, where all are free, 
And strife unholy never mars its joy. 
Beyond, a dying yeoman, on the ground, 
Was straining all his fast receding sight, 
With musket levelled to his glazing eye— 
All flashing still with fierce, unfading hate— 
To make one more dark sacrifice unto 
His shade—then stiff’ning, sank in grim repose. 





THE RUINS OF T 


BY THOMAS 


Waar thoughts of awe and reverence arise, 
What spirits pass before the eyes’ wild glare, 
Whene’er this hallowed spot we view! The skies, 
The darkened tomb, the ocean, and the air 
Bring all their long-forgotten spirits there. 
Behold, they come! those men of mighty name 
That erst the fame of Greece conspired to rear; 
Sages with lore, heroes with sword and flame, 
And bards with taneful lays, that erst won loud ac- 
claim. 


And as they pass, a stern, though shadowy band, 
With eyes astonished gaze they on the scene, 

(A scene which shows the ruin of their land,) 
And, in a wondering tone, inquire what mean 
Those cots which stand the columns tall be- 

tween? 

Those temples, citadels, which they did raise, 

To be the wonder of this sphere terrene— 

Why have they fall’n, since Grecia’s better days, 

To be the Moslem hind and Turkish peer’s amaze. 





DUNN 


Warren! first martyr in the holy strife! 
Thou slaughtered witness of a despot’s might! 
That noon-sun marked the evening of thy life, 
And set in darkness on thine only fight! 
It set, to rise upon a brighter day— 
Undimmed by clouds, unlimited by even— 
Where endless sunshine drives the night away, 
And lights the glory of the blest—in heaven. 
Thy short campaign was over here—and He, 
The Great Commander—far beyond the sky 
Thy presence summoning—hath drafied thee 
Into the armies of the saints on high. 
Thy funeral pageant was a soldier's tear ; 
Thine only requiem—a patriot’s sigh ; 
Thine ashes to the sod! thy mem'ry dear, 
Enshrined in freemen’s hearts, shall never die. 


Oh England! when ‘mid pride of future days— 

The guardian Genius of thy glorious isle, 

In counting o'er the trophies of her praise, 

Shall linger here and check her lofty smile— 
Her burning shame a crimson glow shall fling 
From cot of husbandman, to hall of king, 

O'er all thy land. And she, with humbled mien, 
Shall weep, in bending o’er her scutcheon’s sheen, 
To find it sullied with a bloody gout, 

Which all her island seas may ne’er wash out. 

While in the enfranchised land, free hearts shall thrill, 

When thought in retrospect doth glide away, 

And dwell with generous rapture on that day— 
The day of freedom’s birth on Bunker HIt- 


HE PARTHENON. 


ENGLISH. 


Why should they wonder? know they not the truth, 
That fanes as well as empires must decay— 
That nature is not always in her youth— 
That every year, adown oblivious way, 
Yielding unto an all-commanding sway, 
Kingdoms and monarchs travel, wrapt in shamef 
"Tis so—’twill be so—til! ihe last great day. 
Vain all our toils, we gain no lasting name, 
From that most trumpet-tongued, yet fickle goddess, 
FAME. 


Monarchs and Lords! this ruined spot survey, 
And ruminate upon the tide of chanée ; ~ 
Seek ye no farther tu extend your sway, 
Your subject's woes and your renown t’enhance ; 
For fame and glory are at bestyomance— 
Renown a shadow—empire but a dream— 
They last not, rest not,—like a spirit’s glanee 
They come, they go; and like the cheerful gleam 
Of sunbeams tlrough a cloud, they vanish, e’er well 
seen. 
Blockley, Pa. Sep. 1837. 
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Tue pleasures of the exalted passion of Friendship 
have often been portrayed in thrilling language and 
luminous colors. They have been proclaimed by the 
orator and sung by the poet. They have been en- 
joyed by some, and abused by many. They have been 
professed by the tongue, oftener than felt by the heart. 
They may be claimed by the prince, but are more 
purely enjoyed by the peasant. 

True friendship is of celestial origin. It is the purest 
coin of a noble soul; the golden chain that the cor- 
roding tooth of time cannot sever ; the grand connect- 
ing link between the children of men ; and the silken 
cord that reaches from earth to heaven. It is the sa- 
cred tie that unites kindred spirits in the bonds of 
union ; the base of social order and domesiic felicity ; 
the neutralizer of human frailty; the true source of 
rational enjoyment, and the philosopher's stone of 
earthly happiness. It emanates from honest hearts and 
elevated minds, imbued with pure and unalloyed phi- 
lanthropy. It isa happy prelude to realms of bliss be- 
yond the skies. But ales for poor weak human nature, 
only a small portion of mankind drink at this crystal 
fountain, and participate in its consequent blessings. 
From the earliest ages to the present time, experience 
has led many to exclaim with Goldsmith, 


“ What is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep, 
A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep.” 


- 


In as great a ratio as genuine friendship enhances 
the pleasures of life, false friendship embitters all its 
woes. No pains penetrate a generous mind more 
deeply, no wounds are felt more keenly than those 
inflicted by the hand of a traitor. The poisoned deg- 
ger of an open and hated enemy, is balm in com- 
parison. The pangs of a heart deserted by those on 
whom its affections are placed, are as relentless as 
death, as cruel as the grave. No torture is as severe, 
aS anguish as acute, no disease more fatal. Under 
the blighting chills of false friendship, the immortal 
soul writhes and sinks, leaves its tenement of clay to 
moulder beneajgthe clods of the valley, and flees to 
the arms of its Creator. 

Deception is a propensity deeply planted in human 
nature, and the: hobby-horse 6n which many ride 
through the world. Judas betrayed the Lord of glory 
with a kiss, and his example, with all its cowardly 
vileness, has been a precedent imitated by multitudes. 


Thousands have had their property, their reputation, 
their happiness, and their lives sacrificed by a kiss. 
With all the advantages of experience, the most wary 
are sometimes caught in the snares of false friend- 
ship. 

To illustrate the wiles of deception, I will relate 
an incident that transpired under my observation, and 
which I shall never forget whilst my memory endures. 
In the town of resided Elder , a gentle- 
man universally esteemed by his acquaintances, for 
his good sense, moral worth, and consistent conduct. 
He had an only daughter, who was the pride of her 
parents, the delight of her friends, and the nucleus of 
a social circle, which was cemented by the ties of 
mutual esteem and kindred feeling. She was “as 
chaste as Zobeide, and as beautiful as the Houries.” 
Her heart was a stranger to deceit, she suspected it 
not in others. She was innocent as the playful lamb, 
and cheerful as the morning lark. Her disposition 
was open, noble, frank and generous. She possessed 
every requisite to make a good man happy, and to 
promote the most refined enjoyments of connubial 
felicity. ‘ 

At length, a young man located himself asa clas- 
sical teacher in the place, of genteel appearance 
and pleasing manners. To cover his dark designs 
more deeply, he professed the religion of the cross, 
and soon took an active, and, apparently, zealous part 
in its exercises: The father of this amiable girl, be- 
ing a man of piety, and believing the stranger sincere, 
several times invited him to his house. 

Months rolled on, his visits became more frequent, 
and he finally paid his addresses to the daughter. He 
succeeded in obtaining her entire confidence and 
warmest affection. His ostensible attachment was of 
the most ardent kind, he was “ eloquent in love.” He 
imprinted the burning—the Judas kiss, and fulded his 
fair victim in the coils of base deception. 

In view of sume of her friends, a dark mystery hung 
over the stranger. Feeling a deep interest for her 
welfare, they suggested to her and her father, their 
fears that he was not what he appeared to be. He 
had already gained her assent to become the wife of 
his bosom, subject to the will of her parents. She sug- 
gested to him the necessity of consulting them with- 
out further delay. The old gentleman had seen much 
of the world, and was conversant with men and 
things. On the application of the stranger for the 
hand of his daughter, he put a series of interrogatories 











to him relative to his origin, reputation, acd future ia- 
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tentions, well calculated to test the sincerity of his 
professions. He answered every question promptly 
and satisfactorily. He also produced letters of com- 
mendation, and several, that he averred had just been 
received through the mail from his friends, regularly 
stamped with the post-mark of the town of ina 
distant state. He was required to obtain a certificate 
from Judge ——, who was known to be a resident 
of the town named, of his parentage and good cha- 
racter. This done, every objection would be removed. 
In the mean time, the father took the precaution to 
write to the post master of the office where the letters 
shown were apparently mailed, relative to the stand- 
ing of Mr.——. In due time, he received an an- 
swer in all respect favorable to the young man 
named, saying, that he was absent on a tour to the 
west. By the same mail, as was then supposed, the 
desired certificate arrived from the Judge, speaking 
in the highest terms of Mr. ——, who had a few 
months before graduated at —— College, and was 
now on a tour to the west. The termination of this 
investigation was satisfactory to the parents, and en- 
rapturing to the confiding daughter. Every obstacle 
was removed, every suspicion Julled. Ina few days 
this demon in human shape led this amiable girl to the 
hymenial altar. In less than two weeks from that 
time he decamped, with a considerable sum of money 
borrowed from her friends, and left this angelic wo- 
man to writhe under the tortures of faise friendship, 
the victim of a dark, designing knave, the subject of 
a hellish plot, as deeply laid and successfully executed, 
as can be found in the black catalogue of guilt and 
crime. The wiles of deception triumphed over the 
most rigid caution. The young lady, although warm- 
hearted, was not rash. She listened to the counsel 
of her parents, and patiently waited their determina- 
tion. After the man she loved had been weighed in 
the balance and pronounced to be pure. cvin, a pleas- 
ing prospect of future bliss opened before her. In 
two short weeks after she passed the Rubicon, her 
morning sun was enveloped in gloom, and sunk to 
rise no more. 

The shcck was too great for her sensitive mind, the 
arrows of grief pierced her bleeding heart. She wi- 
thered, and died. A neat stone points to her narrow 
house, and by her side, the remains of her fond pa- 
rents repose in peaceful slumber. Although thirty 
winters have spread their frost upon my locks since 
this mournful scene was acted, it often passes in re- 
view before my imagination as if only a transaction of 
yesterday. 

The whole plot was subsequently revealed by a 
a woman, whose husband fled with a paramour, and 
who was a parliceps criminis with the hardened 
fiend, who had consigned a whole family to an early 
grave. 

This husband, whose heart revelled in the same 
sink of corruption with that of the young stranger, 
had, at that time, charge of the post office, and was 
a printer. The young man had been expelled from 
college for repeated larcenies from his room-mates, 
and had assumed the name of a respectable graduate, 
who was a native of the town to which the father 








wrote, and whose history he well knew. The letters 
exhibited by him, and the one containing the certifi- 
cate of the Judge, were all forged, and post-marked by 
astamp prepared for the purpose. The letter written 
by the father was opened by the process of steaming 
the wafer; its answer was examined in the same 
manner, and the certificate which apparently arrived 
by the same mail, was made to correspond with it in 
every particular. The stranger had often named the 
college and time at which he graduated; the letter 
from the post-master and the certificate from the 
Judge, confirmed his statements. The deception was 
as complete as the result was tragical. He was a 
young man of talent, and had nearly finished his col- 
legiate education. His manners were fascinating, and 
his whole appearance prepossessing. 

He was afierwards traced in his dark career through 
several States, in three of which he succeeded in the 
same game, and finally left the country, to save his 
life from the avenging hand of a young gentleman, 
whose sister he had ruined, and who followed him 
more than a thousand miles. 


In view of this, among numerous instances of a si- 
milar kind, let all be admonished, and more particu- 
larly the young, to beware of wolves in sheeps’ cloth- 
ing, and to use the utmost care in choosing a bosom 
companion. Genuine coin loses none of its inherent 
qualities by being seven times tried, and you had bet- 
ter place it in the crucible of trial seventy times seven, 
rather than take a counterfeit. Remember that cau- 
tion is the parent of safety, discretion the helm of hu- 
man action, and prudence the ballast to preserve equi- 
libriurn. The ocean of life is constantly infested with 
pirates, sailing under false colors. A large proportion 
of mankind wear the mask more or less; few are, in 
all respects, what they appear to be. Deception is 
practiced from the cradle to the grave, by the beggar, 
and by the king. 

I will notice some prominent characters, and beg 
my readers to shun them as they would the fangs of 
an adder or the crater of a volcano. 

Beware of sunshine friends, whose love is evidently 
based un the seven principles of five loaves and two 
fishes. ‘Those who are surrounded by wealth, power 
or fame, are in constant danger from this numerous 
and detestable class. Like insects in embryo, they 
burst forth in myriads the moment they feel the ge- 
nial rays of your prosperity ; but the instant the chill- 
ing dews and clouds of adversity dispel the warmth 
that gave them life, they fly as on wings of wind. 
When a man falls by misfortune, it ofien happens 
that those who have enjoyed his most liberal benefac- 
tion, are the first to forsake, censure, and reproach 
him. ‘This arises from base ingratitude, and is a trick 
to gain the favor of some other person who has the 
loaves and fishes, and who, perhaps, rejoices at the 
prostration of one who was an object of his envy. 
Truly has Cowper said, 


“No friendship will abide the test, 
That stands on sordid interest, 
Or mean self-love erected.” 
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How many courtiers have accompanied princes to 

the dungeon, or in exile, on the ground of friendship ? 
How many, who, in prosperity, professed the most ar- 
dent attachment, have visited and administered to the 
wants of an unfortunate debtor, when thrown in pri- 
son by merciless and avaricious creditors ? . Learn the 
result of these queries, and you will be enabled to 
duly appreciate sunshine friends. You may have a 
thousand intimates, and not a genuine friend among 
them. 
Beware of the flaiterer, who tells you of your supe- 
rior beauty, talents, wealth, influence, or power. Flat- 
tery is a magic charm, and should be listened to with 
great distrust. It flows from weak heads and corrupt 
hearts, and is beneath the dignity of a slave. 

Be cautious of persons whose oily tongues run on 
diamonds, and whose bewitching smiles are enchant- 
ment. The poison of asps may rankle in the heart 
beneath, and inflict a deadly wound in an unsuspect- 
ing moment. The serpent exhibits the brightest co- 
lors, when cojled to spring upon its prey, and highly 
charged with venom. 

Avoid those who are all loquacity, unbosoming their 
secrets, with a solemn injunction of silence, that, by 
reciprocity, they may obtain yours, only to betray 
them. Such persons uniformly employ half a score 
to aid them in keeping every arcanum. A loquacious 
person is a pest in society. 

Beware of persons who communicate their ideas to 
you ina mysterious manner. The sly hint, the dark 
inuendo, the knowing wink, the significant look, and 
the deep sigh, ure all of doubtful gender, and seldom 
emanate from a pure source. 

Be cautious not to link yourself with persons of a 
captious, passionate, fretful disposition. To live on 
terms of uniform amity with them, requires, as much 
caution as to carry a firebrand through a powder 
house. A single spark may produce direful conse- 
quences. 


“A fretful temper will divide 
The closest knot that may be tied, 
By careless, sharp corrosion : 
A temper, passionate and fierce, 
May suddenly your joys disperse, 
At one immense explosion.” 


Shun the tale-bearer, and those who are surcharged 
with envy, jealousy, and contention. Such persons 
would gladly convert a paradise into a desert, the 
abodes of happiness into smoking ruins, and blast, 
with their foul breath, the fairest flowers that bloom. 
The felicity and prosperity of those around them af- 
fect their hearts as water does the unfortunate sub- 
ject of hydrophobia. Their spasms are as severe, and 
their saliva as dangerous. 





Never take to your bosom the fickle and unstable, 
who are ever fluttering in the wind, whe are every 
thing by turns, and nothing long, poising on doubts. 
and balancing on the pivot of uncertainty and indeci- 
sion. 

Beware of the man who despises frugality and 
economy ; whe rushes into the arena of high life be- 
yond his means, and urges you to enter into visionary 
and hazardous speculations, in which you are to make 
your fortune by a coup de main. The schemes o{ 
such men prodyce ninety-nine blanks to a prize, and 
are dangerous experiments. 

Beware of forming sudden intimacies with stran- 
gers. You can treat them with courtesy and hospi- 
tality, without introducing them to the secret recesses 
of your heart and business. It is imprudence to trust 
any man with the minutie of your concerns, without 
good evidence that he- moves within the orbit of me- 
ral rectitude. We find too many, who, like Cataline, 
conceal a sink of corruption under a fascinating exte- 
rior. ‘Truly did the poet say, 


“ And who bat learns in riper years, 
That man, when smoothest he appears, 
Is most to be suspected.” 


A fine coat, a lily hand, a gold watch, and a grace- 
ful bow, are passports that often introduce strangers 
into geod company, who are despised by those who 
know them. An ilinerant dandy is a dangerous ani 
mal, of which all persons should beware. 

Finally, let me admonish ail to guard against coun- 
terfeits. One false friend is more dangerous than a 
thousand open and avowed enemies. By such a one 
secrets of the most sacred import are treacherously 
betrayed ; frailties of human nature basely exposed, 
and often exaggerated ; reputation is wantonly de 
stroyed, and the prospects of future happiness blasted 
at one bold stroke. A false friend strikes in the dark, 
and leaves you to welter in misery and wo. 

In selecting a friend, choose one of strong common 
sense; who is consistent in all things; who shuns 
every purlieu of vice; one— 


“ Whose heart, and head, and liberal mind, 
Breathe. general good to all mankind ; 
Who, when a friend, by Fortune’s wound, 
Falis, tambling headlong to the ground, 
Can meet him with a warm embrace, 

And wipe the tear from off his face.” 


Such a friend is worthy of our esteem and venera- 
tion, is entitled to our affection and confidence, an! 
may be safely chosen for a bosom associate and kin- 
dred companion. 
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A YANKEE TAR’S 


ADVENTURE WITH 


THE 


FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


‘ There is no speoulation in those eyes 
That thou dost glare withal.”"—Suaxsprare. 


-— 


Ir was on a lovely morning in October that Jack 
Thompson and his three partners, the owner and crew 
of the Jolly Lamplighter pilot-boat, were seen hauling 
her down the steep shingly beach of the small fishing 
village of Kisenberg, some few miles to the westward 
of Haraburg. When viewed from a distance at high- 
water, the town appears as if just emerging from the 
waves, while, almost from the-very strand, a precipi- 
tous rock rises up, crowned by an ancient church, 
whose gray and weather-beaten walls, visible some 
leagues at sea, have often cheered the home-sick ma- 
riner with the hope of mingling once again with the 
companions of his youth. Years kave made but little 
alteration in the place ; a few eld-fashioned houses, 
sundry groups of fishermen’s cottages huddled irregu- 
larly together, a dock nearly choked with mad, and a 
rude pier composed of unhewn granite blocks, form 
the most prominent features of Eisenberg. 

Jack Thompson, the owner of the pilot-boat, which 
by this time had been pushed into the water, had for- 
merly rated as an able seaman on board a Yankee 
frigate ; from thence he had passed into the merchant- 
service, and, being cast upon the German coast in a 
tempest which left not another of his shipmates to tell 
the story, had domesticated himself at Eisenberg, and 
gained his living as a pilot, by preserving other ves- 
sels from the fate which his own had so unhappily 
met with. 

Although the denizen of a foreign country, Jack 
Thompson still adhered to the natty costume of the 
Yankee tar: his blue jacket, small hat placed jauntily 
upon one side of his head, his highly polished shoes, 
and gracefully curled love-locks, might all have passed 
muster upon the deck of “old Ironsides.” His com- 
panions were Germans of the true breed: Hans Gut- 
terbluti, his mate, was of Upper Saxony, and set up 
for a wit. Rodolph Lintz, aud Molk Vanderspiegel, 
being of Coblentz, were practical men, and said no- 
thing. 

“IT say, Hans,” said the owner, taking his place at 
the helm, “I guess the wind’s coming round; we'll 
have some of the squalls off the coasi to«lay. What 
d’ye ye think of standing out to west’ard? I hard tell 
of some square-rigged craft in that direction—Dutch- 
men from Batavia eatine---thay want a pilot, ilies 
and mayhap a boat's crew.’ 

“ Oh, to be sure, Meester Van Thompson,” replied 
the animated Hans Gutterbluti; “ you are always in 
dericht. I do remember fifieen year at Sluys, my 





“ Pass me afi that sheet, you Jarman lubber,” inter- 
rupted his chief, “ Molk! sprit the mainsail—haul 
away, now.” ‘The boat's keel grated through the 
loose sand, she glided from the shore with a free wind 
and a flowing sail, and dashed through the rippling 
waves, which had already begun to glitter in the morn- 
ing ray. While the Jolly Lamplighter was holding 
on her rapid course, her careless crew lay stretched 
along the thwarts, or bent over the gunwale, gazing 
listlessly upon tke sparkling foam that bubbled at her 
side; at times the hoarse but not unmusical voices of 
the Germans would be lifted up in sume old national 
hymn; while the Yankee, who happened to be in 
a taciturn mood, keéping his watchful eyes fixed upon 
the sails, with an occasional glance to windward, so- 
laced hiraself in silence with a quid of tobaeco. 

The day was now far spent, and this had been, ap- 
parently, an unsuccessful trip for our boat’s crew: 
they had been out some leagues to sea, without the 
appearance of any vessel likely to require their assist- 
ance. At length, tired of the pursuit, they stood in 
for the harbor: the hazy evening was near its close, 
as they slowly worked their way against an‘ ebb tide. 

“ Well, that’s as queer a go as ever I seed,” ex- 
claimed Jack Thompson, suddenly starting up. 

“Der Teufel!” ejaculated Hans Gutterblutt, “ Der 
Teufel!” growled Rudolph Lintz; and “ Der Teufel!” 
re-echoed the sagacious Molk Vanderspiegel. — 

And the astonishment of the boatmen was well 
founded. Rapidly doubling the rocky point which 
shelters the small haven from the westerly gales, a 
large square-rigged vessel hove in sight, with all her 
canvass spread, and every spar landihg. 

“ What is she—where did she come from?” was 
the exclamation of the vivacious mate. 

“It's no odds where she comes from,” said the 
owner; “she’s a stranger, or she'd never poke her 
bowsprit among them rocks : howsomever,a good pilot 
might bring her safe off yet.” 

“Oh, Meester Van Thompson,” interrupted the 
mate, “I am frightful she is not a Christian craft. See 
what a breeze of wind she have got, and we have not 
got von breath !” 

“That is because we are becalmed here under the 
land. She’s a jolly three-master, and a Dutchman by 
her build ; so out with the oars, my hearties, and we'll 
just run alongside and hail her.” 

“Oh, Meester Van Thompson,” shouted Hans, “ do 
not be such rash man—she is der Teufel, or we would 
have seen him before—she is de ‘ vlying Dutchman,’ 
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and de ‘phantom ship.’ I remember fifteen year at 


Sluys——” 

« Belay your jawing tackle, you Jarman lubber; ye 
havn't as much brains as would bait a mackerel-hook. 
If so be as y're afeard, I'll put ye ashore on the rock, 
and board the’ barque myself.” 

Accordingly he ran the boat into a little creek or 
gully between the rocks, and the next moment he 
found himself deserted by a crew, who, in the hour of 
real danger, would never have quitted his side, but 
who wanted sufficient moral coura,. to encounter 
with him an unknown or supernatural enemy. 

By the time that Hans and his companions had 
gained the summit of the cliff, the night had become 
dark and foggy. They looked anxiously towards the 
point where the strange vessel had appeared, but their 
most intense scrutiny could not discover any trace of 
her—not a spot was apparent upon the waste of 
waters, nor even one glimmering light to indicate the 
presence of a solitary boat upon the fishing station : 
dense masses of vapor rolled slowly in from seaward, 
and a heavy ground-swell had begun to break upon 
the rocks beneath ; the clouds drifted furiously athwart 
the murky sea, and all things seemed to prognosticate 
a dreadful stormy night. 

“Oh, he is gone, and der Teufel has got him !” said 
Hans Gutterblutt, as, with heavy heart, he jeined his 
two comrades on their march homeward. “Oh, he 
was such nice man, and did sing! Oh, I shall never 


hear him sing Jolly Dick de Lamplichter more.” 
The night, as was expected, had become wild and 


tempestuous; but towards morning the gale lulled, 
and the sun rose vividly upon the ocean: the waves, 
though the storm had passed away, still chafed and 
broke into sheets of white foam against the opposing 
cliffs of the rocky projection. 

At an early hour, the disconsolate mate, with his 
silent companions, walked down to the pier, meditat- 
ing upon the mysterious fate of his unlucky superior, 
wher like a spirit from the other world, they beheld 
Jack! the identical Jack Thompson! leaning against 
the stock of an. old“anchor, and composedly smoking 
his deeply tinted Meerschaum pipe. He greeted 
them with a nod and a knowing wink. “Tausend 
Teufelen!” cried Hans; “ here is Meester Van Thomp- 
son, and der Jolly Lamplichter, both alive.” 

The report that our hero had been pilot to a phan- 
tom ship, on the preceding evening, spread with great 
celerity. Old and young crowded round him, but he 
evaded all their iuquiries ; and it was not until even- 
ing that, seated with a few particular cronies, he gave 
the following recital of his adventure :— 

“ When I pushed off from the rock,” said he, «I 
confess I did feel a little flabbergasted. Howsomever, 
there was no use in turning back; so I put the helm 
up, and before ye could say Jack Robinsen, I was 
alongside the barque. A great big-bellied Dutchman 
she was, with studding-sails set aloft and alow; but 
what bamboozled me most was, sink the noise or word 
was to be heard aboard. She was more like a float- 
ing churchyard than a decent Dutch craft. Howsom- 
ever, I ran the yawl close under the mizen-chains, and 
hailed her as loud as I could baw), ‘ Barque, ahoy !’ 





‘ Hilloa!’ answered a black looking swab, popping his 
mug over the starboard quarter. ‘Does your honor 
want a pilot?’ says I. ‘ Yes,’ says he, very civil; 
‘step aboard, we'll pay you well—heave out a line 
there?’ Well, into the. chains I jumped, and who 
d’ye think stepped up to me but old Davy Jones him- 
self—a regular devil with cloven hoofs, and a thun- 
dering long tail, with horns to match!” 

“Tt was der wilde Yager,” interrupted Hans. 

“Hold your jaw, ye Jarman lubber. ‘ Well,’ says 
he; ‘what cheer, Jack Thompson,’ says he, quite coolly, 
though his eyes were burning in his head like a 
couple of hand-grenades. Then says he, ‘ Jack Thomp- 
son, go to the wheel and work the ship.’ ‘Ax your 
pardon, but which is the skipper, sir?’ says I, as bold 
as brass. ‘I’m the skipper,’ says he, making a low 
scrape—‘ at yoursarvice.’ ‘ You, the skipper! well, 
that’s a rare one, anyhow, thinks I; a nice mess I've 
got into. Well, I was obligated to take the helm, and 
it warn't till then I diskivered that every man of the 
crew was the very moral of old Davy the skipper; 
howsomever, to give the devil his due, they were good 
seamen, and did their duty like men-of-war’s-men. 
Well, not to be spinning out a long yarn, { worked the 
ship out of her berth amongst the rocks, without so 
much as breaking a barnacle on her keel; and when 
fairly got into the offing, taking off my hat very civilly, 
[ wished the captain a good voyage, and was just 
stepping into the yaw! that lay alongside, when he 
stopped me. ‘ Jack Thompson,’ says he, ‘ you're a rele 
trump, and did ye’re duty like a man: here’s something 
to drink my health with’—and he hauled a long purse 
of golden shiners out of his breeches-pocket. I was 
rather taken aback when I saw the guineas glimmer- 
ing through the net-work; howsomever, I waarn’t 
going to sell my precious soul in that way. ‘ Ax your 
honor’s pardon,’ says I, ‘but I never takes money 
from gentlemen of your honor’s quality.’ ‘ Well,’ 
my lad,’ says the skipper. “ot a bit vexed, ‘ you must 
at least take a glass of grog afere you go. Fireblood!’ 
says he to a young devil, who was sitting smoking a 
pipe in the main-hatchway ; ‘ jump, and fetch me the 
bottle.’ ‘The devil bottle you,’ thinks I; but there 
was no use in being obstropolous. Well, when the 
youngster came up, he filled a glass for me first. 
‘ After your honor, sir,’ says I, making a leg. ‘ Here's 
to the continuance of our acquaintance,’ says he, bolt- 
ing the whole, glass and all; then filling another, and 
wagging his tail, he handed it to me. To be sure it 
smelt like rale Jamaikey, aud my lips were smacking 
to teste it; but, recollecting ‘it was only a scheme of 
the old shaver to weather upon me, I made believe 
to drink it, and, when I thought he was not minding, 
shied the tipple over my shoulder. But he was not to 
be done so easily: ‘Jack Thompson,’ says he, turning 
round in a terrible passion, ‘d'ye think I'm to be 
humbugged in that lubberly fashion? Is that the way 
to sarve good liquor, you swab?’ ‘I ax your honor's 
pardon, sir, says I. ‘ Hold your jaw, you lubber! I 
treated you like a gentleman, buat you took neither my 
money nor my drink, and it shall be worse for you. 
You think yourself a monstrous clever fellow, Mister 
Thompson ; but I'll show you the difference.’ With 
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that he gave the deck three slaps with his long tail, 
and in the twinkling of a handspike there blew a 
hurricane from every point of the compass, with such 
thunder and lightning as old Davy himself knows how 
to mannifactur; and before I could bless myself, the 
whole ship, captain, crew, and all, had sunk to the 
bottom, like a lump of lead, and I was left on the 
surface swimming for my life! I saw the ‘Jolly 
Lamplighter’ within an oar’s length of me: I struck 
out like a dolphin, and in a brace of shakes was safe 
aboard her. It was blowing pretty fresh at the time ; | 
but I weathered out that gale, as | had done many a 
one before it; and now here I am, ready to laugh in 
Master Davy’s face, and be his pilot the next time he 
comes into these parts.” 

Such was Jack Thompson's history of his adventure ; 
which soon, by the industry of the gossips and wonder- 
hunters of the village, became the conversation of the 
country for miles round. Every one retailed it with 
such alterations, modifications; and exaggerations as 
suited his taste, until it grew too horribly marvellous 
for human ears. 

In a few months after his exploit, Jack gave up the 





“ Jolly Lamplighter” to his mate, Hans Gutterblutt; 
purchased a large smack—seldom went to sea—sport- 
ed a gold watch of alarming dimensions, with a steel 
chain and fifteen seals; and, in short, became a man 
of note in the village, second in importance only to old 
Fritz Letterboxen, the posimaster. The worthy house- 
holders of Eisenberg marvelled at his sudden elevation; 
but they did not grow a whit the wiser, for Jack left 
them to wonder on, until they had fairly tired their 
imaginations. 
*- al *~ *” . * * * 

I ought, perhaps, to conclude here; but, in justice 
to my readers, I must add, that many years afterwards 
it was whispered that Jack, one night in a mellow 
mood, had hinted that the unearthly barque was, in 
fact, a rich Dutch smuggler, that had got amongst the 
rocks in the fog; and that, for his service in piloting 
her out, he bad received a bag of ducats, which he 
scrupled less to accept than the purse of diabolical gold. 

However that may be, it is certain that Jack can- 
not, to this day, relate without a roguish leer of the 
eye, and a significant hitch of the trousers, the story 
of his adventure with the “ Flying Dutchman.” E. 
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"T'was a sweet and balmy eve in June, 
And the milky way was bright, 

The out-stretch’d arms of the crescent moon 
Beam'd forth thro’ the silent night— 

And a lady gazed, and sigh’d, that soon 
Such beauty would fade from sight. 


A lady gazed, with a babe at rest 
On her arm, and heav’d a sigh, 
As, clasped to that fair and snowy breast, 
She drank in the scene on high,— 
“Wili I ever meet my baby blest, 
Aloft in that beautiful sky ? 


“The stars are gemm'd in their glory there, 
The moon-beams dance on the sea, 

My heart beats glad as it breathes its prayer, 
My innocent boy, for thee,”— 

The mother sobbed o’er her infant fair, 
As it smiled in frolic glee. 


It smiled as a thought passed o’er its heart, 
In its slamber pure and deep,— 

“Oh, ne'er may passion or trouble start 
From his calm and peaceful sleep 

My bright-eyed boy !—nor guile nor ert, 
Ever cause those eyes to weep! 


“ They are pure and gay, those radiant beams, 
As they blaze in their glory out; ; 

But the smile of my babe in his innocent dreams, 
And his waking, joyous shout,— 

On, sweeter are they than yon star which seems 
To flaunt its glory about !” 


The light breeze cooled the feverish flush 
That lit up the mother’s cheek : 

How Nature’s generous feelings rush 
O’er the spirit pure and meek, 

In the dreamy night and the solemn hush 
Of the solitudes we seek ! 


The light breeze fanned, and a tear apace, 
A bright and dewy tear, 

Cours’d down o'er the mother's crimson’d face 
To the sweet babe slumbering near,— 

Her eye was upturn’d to the realms of space 
As the tear fell, bright and clear. 


The thought had passed,—and the throbbing breast 
Again was becalm'd and still, 
A gentle sigh, and the babe close prest, 
With a’start and joyous thrill,— ‘aap 
“The world may frown and thy peace molest, 
But it cannot wreak thee ill! 


I'll guard thy ways with a mother’s care, 
I will teach thy thoughts to soar 

To the spirit-land, the dwelling, where 
Yon Gtory is hov'ring o’er ; 

And He will hear and answer the pray’r 
That my full heart shall out-pour !” 


She paused ; but the pageant beam’d on high, 
As if brightness ne'er could cloy,— 

It seem'd as if each would fain outvie 
The others in glory and joy,— 

The stars look’d out and smil’d from the sky 


On that mother and infant boy ! 
ALP. 
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THE IRISH BRUTUS. 


BY A CONNAUGHT RANGER. 


On the front of an old stone house in Dead Man’s 
Lane, sometimes known as Lombard Street, in the city 
of Galway, is a black marble tablet, bearing the date 
of 1624, and a skull and cruss bones insignia, accom- 
panied by the following motto:—* REMEMBER 
DEATHE. VANITI OF VANITI, AND ALL IS 
BUT VANITI.” The mansion is dilapidated, and of 
poor appearance, but a sad story is connected with it; 
and the original builder of the house was concerned 
in 9 singular point of justice, the fulfilment of which, 
in the eyes of the citizens of Galway, raised its owner 
to a reputation of honest severity that almost equalled 
the pure and patriotic justice of the inflexible Roman. 

James Lynch, an opulent merchant, was elected to 
the mayoralty of Galway. He had made several voy- 
ages to Spain, as a considerable intercourse was then 
kept up between that country and the western coast 
cf Ireland. When returning from his last visit, he 
brought with him the son of a respectable merchant, 
named Gomez, whose hospitality he had largely expe- 
rienced, and who was now received by his family 
with all that warmth of affection which, from the ear- 
liest period, has characterised the natives of Ireland. 
Young Gomez soon became the intimate associate of 
Walter Lynch, the only son of the mayor, a youth in 
his twenty-first year, and who possessed qualities of 
mind and body which rendered him an object of ge- 
neral admiration; but in these was unhappily united 
a disposition to libertinism, which was a source of the 
greatest affliction to his father. The worthy magis- 
traie, however, was now led to entertain hopes of a 
favorable change in his son’s character, as he was en- 
gaged in paying honorable addresses to a beautiful 
young lady of good family and fortune. Preparatory 
to the nuptials, the mayor gave a splendid entertain- 
ment, at which young Lynch fancied his intended 
bride viewed his Spanish friend with too much regard. 
The fire of jealously was instantly lighted up in his 
distempered brain, and at their next interview, he ac- 
cused his beloved Agnes of unfaithfulnessto him. Ir- 
ritated at its injustice, the offended fair one disdained 
to deny the charge, and the lovers parted in anger. 

On the following night, while Walter Lynch slowly 
passed the residence of his Agues, he observed young 
Gomez to leave the house, as he had been invited by 
her father to spend that evening with him. All his 
suspicions now received the most dreadful confirma- 
tion, and in maddened fury he rushed on his unsus- 
pecting friend, who, alarmed by a voice which the 
frantic rage of the pursuer prevented him from recog- 
nising, fled towards a solitary quarter of the town near 
the shore. Lyneh maintained the fell pursuit till his 
victim had hearly reached the water's edge, when he 
overtook him, darted a poinard into his heart, and 
plunged his body, bleeding, into the sea, which, dur- 





ing the night, threw it back again upon the shore, 
where it was found and recognised on the following 
morning. 

The wretched murderer, after contemplating fora 
moment the deed of horror which he had perpetrated, 
sought to hide himself in the recesses of an adjoining 
wood, where he passed the night, a prey to all those 
conflicting feelings which the loss of that happiness he 
had so ardently expected, and a sense of guilt of the 
deepest dye, could inflict. He at length found some 
degree of consolation in the firm resolution of surren- 
dering himself to the law, as the only means now left 
to him of expiating the dreadful crime which he had 
committed agains! society. With this determination 
he bent his steps towards the town at the earliest 
dawn of the following morning; but he had scarcely 
reached its precincts, when he met a crowd approach- 
ing, amongst whom, with shame and terror, he ob- 
served his father, on horseback, attended by several 
officers of justice. At present, the venerable magis- 
trate had no suspjcion that his only son was the as- 
sassin of his friend and guest; but when young Lynch 
proclaimed himself the murderer, a conflict of feeling 
seized the wretched father beyond the power of lan- 
guage todescribe. To him, as chief magistrate of the 
town, was entrusted the power of life and death. 
For a moment, the strong affection of a parent pleaded 
in his breast in behalf of his wretched son; but this 
quickly gave place to a sense of duty in his magiste- 
rial capacity, as an impartial dispenser of the laws. 
The latter feeling at length predominated, and though 
he now perceived that the cup of earthly bliss was 
about to be for ever dashed from his lips, he resolved 
to sacrifice all personal considerations to his love of 
justice, and ordered the guard to secure the prisoner. 

The sad procession moved slowly towards the pri- 
son amidst a concourse of spectators, some of whom 
expressed the strongest admiration at the upright con- 
duct of the magistrate, while others were equally loud 
in their lamentations for the unhappy fate of a highly 
accomplished youth who had Jong been a universal 
favorite. But the firmness of the mayor had to with- 
stand a still greater shock, when the mother, sisters, 
and intended bride of the wretched Walter beheld 
him who had been their hope and pride approach, 
pale, bound and sarrounded wiih spears. Their fran- 
tie outcries affected every heart except that of the 
inflexible magistrate, who had now resolved to sa- 
crifice life, with all that makes life valuable, rather 
than swerve from the path of duty. 

In a few days the trial of Walter Lynch took place, 
and ina provincial town of Lreland, containing at that 
period not more than three thousand inhabitants, @ 
father was beheld sitting in judgment, like another 
Brutus, on his only son; and, like him, too, condema- 
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ing that son to die, as a sacrifice to public justice. 
Yet the trial of the firmness of the upright and in- 
flexible magistrate did not end here. His was a vir- 
tue too refined for vulgar minds: the populace loudly 
demanded the prisoner’s release, and were only pre- 
vented by the guards from demolishing the prison, 
and the mayor’s house, which joined it; and their fury 
was increased on learning that the unhappy prisoner 
had now become anxivus for life. To these ebulli- 
tions of popular rage were added the intercessions of 
persons Of the first rank and influence in Galway, and 
the entreaties of his dearest relatives and friends: but 
while Lynch evinced all the feeling of a father and a 
man placed in his singularly distressing circumstances, 
he undauntedly declared that the law should take iis 
course. 

On the night preceding the fatal day appointed for 
the execution of Walter Lynch, this extraordinary 
man entered the dungeon of his son, holding in his 
hand a lamp, and accompanied by a priest. He 
locked the grate afier him, kept the keys fast in his 
hand, and then seated himself in a recess of the wall. 
The wretched culprit drew near, and, with a falter- 
ing tongue, asked if he had any thing to hope? The 
mayor answered, “ No, my son—your life is forfeited 
to the laws, and at sunrise you must die! I have pray- 
ed for your prosperity: but that is at an end—with 
this world you have done for ever—were any other 
but your wretched father your judge, I might have 
dropped a tear over my child's misfortune, and soli- 
cited for his life, even though stained with murder: 
but you must die: these are the last drops which shall 
quench the sparks of nature; and, if you dare hope, 
implore that heaven may not shut the gates of mercy 
on the destroyer of his fellow-creature. I am now 
come to join with this good man in petitioning to God 
to give you such composure as will enable you to meet 
yout punishment with becoming resignation.” Afier 
this affecting address, he called on the clergyman to 
offer up their united prayers for God's forgiveness to 
his unhappy son, and that he might be fully fortified 
to meet the approaching catastrophe. In the ensuing 


supplications at a throne of mercy, the youthful eul- | 








prit joined with fervor, and spoke of life and its con- 
cerns no more. 

Day had scarcely broken when the signal of pre- 
paration was heard among the guards without. The 
father rose, and assisted the executioner to remove the 
fetters which bound his unfortunate son. Then un- 
locking the door, he placed him between the priest 
and himself, leaning upon an arm of each. In this 
manner they ascended a flight of steps lined with sol- 
diers, and were passing on to gain the street, when a 
new trial assailed the magistrate, for which he appears 
not to have been prepared. His wretched wife, whose 
name was Blake, failing in her personal exertions to 
save the life of her son, had gone in distraction to the 
heads of her own family, ond prevailed on them, for 
the honor of their house, to rescue him from ignominy. 
They flew to arms, and a prodigious concourse soon 
assembled to support them, whose outcries for mercy 
to the culprit would have shaken any nerves less firm 
than those of the mayor of Galway. He exhorted 
them to yield submission to the laws oftheir country ; 
but finding all his efforts fruitless to accomplish the 
ends of justice at the accustomed place and by the 
usual hands, he, by a desperate victory over parental 
feeling, resolved himself to perform the sacrifice which 
he had vowed to fulfil on the altar. Still retaining a 
hold of his unfortunate son, he mounted with him by 
a winding stair within the building, that led to an 
arched window overlooking the street, which he saw 
filled with the populace. Here he secured the end of 
the rope which had been previously fixed round the 
neck of his son, to an iron staple which projected from 
the wall, and, after taking from him a last embrace, 
he launched him into eternity. 

The intrepid magistrate expected instant death from 
the fury of the populace, but the people seemed so 
much overawed or confounded by the magnanimous 
act, that they retired peaceably and slowly to their 
several dwellings. The innocent cause of this sad 
tragedy is said to have died soon after of grief, and the 
unhappy father of Walter Lynch to have secluded 
himself during the remainder of his life from all] so- 
ciety, except that of his mourning family. 
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TO THE TRYST? 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON. 


SHALL we meet on this spot in after-time, 
When thousands of years have passed away ? 

Shall we come from a fairer and brighter clime, 
To meet below as we meet to-day / 


Ye'll be spirits then,—but if spirits can give 
A single thought to the things below, 
It still will be sweet for a moment-to live 
"Mid the scenes that in youth ye were wont know. 


Another race will be inmates then 
Of the homes where our revels of soul we held— 
Or perhaps desolation may stalk o’er the plain, 
' And point to the ruins her hand has fell'd. 


But the thought of these days, like au evergreen flower, 
Shall bloom ’mid the changes and blights of time, 
And shine abroad in our trysting bower, 
As shine the plants of a better clime. 


Will ye come to the tryst ?—ye’ll be spirits then— 
Bat, oh! may we hope it, in bliss so high 

That when ye have come to the paths of men 
Ye will long again to your home to fly. 


There's a region of joy, where all that is fair, 
And holy, and happy, prolongs the day— 
Be it given your spirits to mingle there, 





When thousands of ages have passed away. 
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MASONRY 


A FRAGMENT, FROM AN 


Upon the windward coast of Africa, in a situation 
calculated to warm the coolest temperament, stands a 
European setilement,—a pimple of civilization upon 
the fiery face of a barbarous continent. 

“Once upon a time” a Masonic lodge had existed 
there. Its members had ceased to melt, having gra- 
dually melted away ; for the constant flux and refiux 
of white residents, the brief sojourn of many and the 
death of an appropriate portion, rapidly vary the popu- 
lation of the little colony. After a lapse of years, 
however, it was not long since determined that the 
lodge should be re-opened. 

The house formerly used had become ineligible ; 
and, in the true spirit of a mason-soldier, a gallant 
captain offered to receive his brothers in his own wing 
of the barracks. _ 

A tiler, or servant to the lodge, however, was in- 
dispensable ; and here arose a difficulty. What black 
man, Mahometan or pagan, could be induced to re- 
ceive instruction necessary to his admission within 
the lodge ; and, regardless of the prophet Mahmoud, 
on the one hand, and, on the other of Satan,—the 
principal object of fervid worship amongst the infi- 
dels of those hot parts,—to hazard his well-being in 
this world, and his sombre soul in the next. 

Various were the negro gentlemen invited ; but few 
possessed “hearts big enough.” No wonder that in 
the gold-dust country they should prove deficient in 
the “ es triplex!” One refused upon the very admis- 
sible ground that the masons had been accustomed to 
attend service in the colonial church once annually ; 
and that, claiming to himself the same liberty of con- 
science which he allowed to others,—being by birth, 
and subsequently by conviction, of that extensive re- 
ligious “ persuasion” called Pagans, and of the parti- 
cular sect of the said popular church which worships 
the devil and reverences dead men’s teeth,—he must 
decline compromising his religious principles, and 
sanctioning by his presence the heterodox tenets of 
the English colonial chaplain. 

A second, however, had forsaken the Heathen 
modes of his ancestors, and had waxed into a fervent 
proselyte, under missionary auspices, in all respects 
save a tough hereditary prejudice in favor of a gen- 
teel establishment of eight or ten wives, 


“ To pound his rice,” 


whether Fantee, Mandingo, Cosso, Bullum, or Soosoo. 
This strange conjugal whim, be it remarked, generally 
is as unalienable and adhesive to the negro taste, as 
“roast pig” was to the palate of the immortal “ Elia.” 

This reclaimed pagan, however, professed that he 
would rather dine on fried soles, that unclean piscato- 
rial; masticate dog’s flesh before it had become pu- 
trid; disbelieve in witchcraft; or put away a spouse, 
however freckled, than adjoin himself into a society 
whose nominal master indeed might be the Honora- 
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ble Colonial Secretary, but whose real spiritual presi. 
dent, he well knew, could be no other than Beelze. 
bub the Bugaboog, whose ways he had renounced.* 

The remaining mass of the negro “ton” declined 
the:r services on reasons no less satisfactory. They 
appealed to the yet living reputation of the deceased 
lodge, which they characterized as prononcee toa cer. 
tain degree; for the spirit of the building, once redo. 
lent of mysteries and fraternity, prolongs a posthumous 
existence in their imaginings, awful and evitabund. 
It is desolate, for none will enter it; it is crumbling, for 
none will repair it; it is shunned as the favorite tr- 
clinium of Sathana, Beelzebub, and Ashtaroth ; it is 
known as 





“Tue Waite Man's Devit-House.” 


As incredulous a negress as ever succumbed 
Obeah asserted that, from its vague interior, bells were 
heard to toll, and chains to clank, at the lone hour of 
midnight, twel ve— when the “sun lived in the bush;” 
and that many a rash eye had been scared away by 
goblin apparitions and rank sights. With her own 
orbs, whilst stealthily prying through a window, had 
she beheld no less a potentate than Satan himself, 
sucking the blood of a.white cock, and feeding a dead 
man with palaver sauce. 

The idea of secret and mysterious associations is 
not new to the negroes; they have not borrowed it 
from the white man. A short reference to the nature 
of such as are familiar to them, will throw light upon 
the awe with which they regarded the old Devil- 
House of the white man, and declined the privilege of 
entee at the new one. 

Their own hidden fraternities existed in gigantic 
organization avd with withering power, long before 
the diseased and “ craw-craw” complexion of Euro- 
pean discoverers was known to the natural inheritors 
of Warren's jet blacking. Evil rites attend them ; 
and bodily mutilation, and the chance of slavery, are 
united to supernatural horrors. Well aware of this, 
they naturally imagine similar diabolical mysteries to 
constitute the “ working’ of white man’s freemasonry: 
nay, more ; recognising the superiority, the mastery of 
the whites in all things that come under their observa- 
tion, they take for granted that the same exists 
in matters which they do not witness, and, if their 
own orgies are terrific, they suppose that those of the 
white man must be intensely more so. 

Of all men they are most horribly superstitious, and, 
in consequence, are victims also to superstitious hor- 
rors of the first magnitude. The forest, or bush, the 
air, the streams, the ground, swarm with a surplus 


* It is curious that whilst the Hebrew word Beelze- 
bub means “ prince of flies,” Bugaboo, in negro lan- 
guage, signifies “ the white ant,” which is deemed the 





devil's familiar. 
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population of Satan’s imps and witches. Each mo- 
ment and each step expose the wayfarer to the gripe 
of some malicious fiend. To evade the unwholesome 
clutch, thelimbs are ornamented with charms and ta- 
lismans, with dead men’s hair and leopards’ teeth. 
To deprecate and conciliate these animavorous speci- 
mens of African zoology no pains are spared, and 
temples named “ Devil-Houses” witness the placatory 
sacrifices to the spirit of evil. 

But this will not suffice. It is not enough simply 
to protect the person. Associations are formed which 
recognise the necessity of watching over Satan's in- 
terests, by visiting with direful vengeance such mem- 
bers of the tribe at large as may have treated his ma- 
jesty with less respect than his station entitles him to 
expect. There are liberalists and spiritual republicans 
even in Africa. 

Some writers, in noticing these associations as simi- 
lar to freemasonry, have fallen into the same error 
with the black colonists aforesaid, who refused their 
aid to tile the lodge because they confounded it with 
their own tremendous and execrable fraternities. 

The secret sisterhoods of Africa have their own 
peculiar charms and peculiar aunoyances. The ini- 
tiated maidens enjoy much respect, and a singular lia- 
bility to be sold to the slave-factory ; and many in- 
ducements are held out to the grand-mistress of the 
order to dispose of her geritle sisters in this manner, 
since a well-built maiden, warranted of clever action, 
of unblemished points, and sound lungs, will find bid- 
ders at a hundred hard dollars at any respectable ba- 
mar between Senegal and Guinea. “ Inshallah!” 
(God be praised !) as the Mahometan slave-merchant 
thankfully observed. 

The honor, however, compensates for the danger, 
and they love to entwine the privileged emblem of 
their order, the ivory circlets, in the hair; an orna- 
ment that glads the heart of the simple ebony maid, 
as feathers and brilliants rejoice that of the blonde or 
the nut-brown. 

The initiations, alas! are attended with ungentle 
mutilation of the person; and the trembling and 
weeping girl is blindfolded, that she may never know 
the woman who lacerated her. Gashes, however, on 
the face, arms, breast, and back are favorite orna- 
ments; they are the unpretending substitutes for 
rouge and cosmetics. The society is in a flourishing 
state, and the worshipful mistress derives a considera- 
ble revenue by the sale of refractory maidens. The 
guilt generally arises in the practice of witchcraft 
and sorcery ;—accomplishments assiduously cultivated 
by the young ladies of Nigritia. 

But, to return to our story. Enough has been said 
to explain how it happened that ideas of awe rested 
amongst the black colonists upon “ The White Man‘s 
Devil House.” 

The night was of that deep-toned glory unimagined 
tave by those who have watched the firmament of a 
tropical sky. No moon was up; but the moon-like 
planets threw upon the sultry ground shadows of man 
and horse as they slowly wound round the long moun- 
tain path that led from the sea-washed capital at its 
foot, to the summit of the Barrack Hill. As a higher 





elevation was gained, the suffocating breath of the 
low grounds became tempered by the land breeze, 
that floated down by the channel of the wide river, 
and flung itself radely upon the hill side. Yet the 
still, close atmosphere, and the distant flickering of 
purple and golden lightning far away to the east over 
the lands of savage nations, warned against loitering 
for the chance of a tornado. By ones and twos the 
little straggling brotherhood alighted at the barrack 
gates ; and there, thousands of miles from their native 
land, and the fireside of home, men, unconnected by 
birth, by interests, or by office, met, and cordially felt 
that they were related. Just before entering the 
chamber whose secrets are bound as by adamant, the 
eye fell upon a figure sitting in the verandah in the 
very dignity of overmastering terror. His aspect told 
that he was following the poet’s advice, 


«“ Nimium ne erede colori !’” 


He was a black man awaiting the ceremony of initia- 
tion with much the same intensity of interest that en- 
livens the criminal execution. He appeared the living 
representative of that fear-stricken island tree whose 
trembling leaves distil a sympathetic dew. He was 
an old serjeant of the Royal African Corps. Years 
of discipline had taught him reverence for the tastes 
of his superiors ; and when invited by his officer to 
tile the lodge, overcome on one hand by the condes- 
cension of the captain, and overwhelmed on the 
other by misgivings of latent Satanic cajolery, he had 
plunged into the Rubicon. If his commander had 
deemed it expedient to form an alliance with so 
powerful a prince as the prince of darkness, what 
business had he to do with it? He had fought at 
Waterloo, and would fight at any time against the de- 
vil himself if ordered to the charge ; but he had ne- 
ver expected to serve inthe same company. How- 
ever he sturdily denied flinching from the approach- 
ing trial of his courage. 

The negro’s burnished face smartened up when all 
was over. Rumor, whose numerous tongues, if well 
pickled, would pair off with all the boiled turkeys 
cooked in Christendom on a Christmas-day, and leave 
plenty to spare, told the tale of wonder in “quarter 
less no time,” how Serjeant B. had become a member 
of white man’s purragh; how he had sat down to 
supper, with Captain —-—- on one side, the devil on 
the other, and the chief judge opposite; how the 
serjeant thought he recognised the “ old gentleman” 
as a comrade in the Peninsula ; and how the old gen- 
tleman politely acknowledged similar remembrances, 
and took wine with him ; and how they had parted, 
with mutual hopes and promises of meeting again at 
some future day, in the hot season, not in “ the rains.” 

The more the woolly-headed men and maidens of 
his inquisitive acquaintance interrogated the serjeant 
himself concerning his adventure on that fearful night, 
the more he would not tell them a word about the 
matter; and, to this moment, no mysteries are more 
mysterious, no secrets more arcane, than those which 
trouble the blaek population of the little colony respect- 
ing the “ White Man’s Devil-House.” TT. H. R. 
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TWO NIGHTS [IN BEAUCHAMP TOWER: 


OR, THE CORONATION 


AND THE SCAFFOLD. 


A TALE OF THE TIMES OF ANNE BOLEYN. 


Forget not yet thine own approved, 
The which so long hath thee so loved, 
Whose stedfust faith yet never moved— 


orget not this! 
Sin T. Wyatt. 


“ Go weigh against a grain of sand 
The glories of a throne !” 


It was the night before the first of June, 15—, and 
the gallantest lords and the loveliest ladies of England 
(each vieing with the other in the splendor of their 
habiliments, and the courteous mystery of their de- 
viees,) were assembled in Beauchamp Tower. In the 
midst of the radiant circle sat the “ cynosure” of all 
eyes, the charming Anne Boleyn, surpassing all around 
her by the playful grace of her smiles, and the spark- 
ling wit of her discourse; her beauty was of that 
warm enjoue character which is so peculiarly fascina- 
ting: the large dark loving eyes, “half languor and 
half fire ;” the ripe, rich, delicate lips ; the slight and 
swan-like neck shadowed only by the long and clustering 
ringlets of dark brown glossy hair; the clear brunette 
complexion (heightened by the rich rose of her cheek) 
and the nymph-like grace of her form,—all united to 
render her the most bewitching woman of her times. 
Triumph and gratified ambition gave brighter lustre 
to her eloquent eyes, and the smile on her lips repaid 
the homage of her surrounding courtiers. Her attire 
was splendid : satin and silver, and purple and ermine, 
arranged with a taste peculiar to herself, and display- 
ing the graces of her figure with rather more latitude 
than the rigid costume of the ladies of her court. She 
appeared half oocupied in examing the profusion of 
jewellery on a table near her, and half listening to 
the polished wit of Sir Thomas Wyatt, who stood be- 

“ How like you the crown, daughter?” said the 
Countess of Wiltshire, placing one of exquisite work- 
manship, composed almost entirely of the richest 
gems, befure her. 

“I thank heaven, well, lady mother,” answered 
Anne ; and turning to Wyatt, she added, gaily, “How 
like you the crown, Sir Poet ?” 

“So well, lady of all hearts— 


That may the FaLcon* never rue 
The gallant height she won unto!” 


“How now! an evil prophecy on the eve of our 
coronation? That is not well from our Knight and 
Minstrel!” and taking a lute from the hands of an 
attendant lady, she held it forth to Sir Thomas. “ Here, 
Sir Poet, we command thee, on thy allegiance instant- 


* The appropriate device of Anne Boleyn. 





ly to supplicate the muses, and do homage to Parnas. 
sus for thy fault.” 

Wyatt knelt with graceful ease, and receiving the 
lute, murmured some words, which brought a blush 
to her cheeks, and a casting down of her long fringed 
eyelids, as if to hide the language of her smiling eyes, 
as the poet, rising, accompanied his rich and powerful 
voice with the lute, and poured forth— 


THE LAY OF THE FALCON. 


There are crests in merry England 
On their banners fair and free, 
But the proudest and the gallantest 

Is the one that’s dear to me ! 


It is the first in battle-field, 
The first in lordly hall, 

And shines out like a silver star, 
The brightest of them all! 


It ever bore a stainless name 
In ancient chivalry ; 

"Tis the gentlest and the courtliest— 
Oh the Falcon crest for me! 


There's a bird sings sweet at sunset, 
And its music in that hour 

Seems whispering of the balmy south, 
And the silvery almond flower. 


The soft low voice of fountains, 
In its own bright summer clime, 

Seems murmuring to the melody 
It pours at even time. 


’Tis in the bower of beauty, 
"Mid smiles and revelry— 

But the bold and fearless Falcon 
In the cloudless sky for me? 


There’s a step heard on the forest leaves, 
As if a fawn were there, 

And white hands shed aside the boughs, 
And ringlets soft and fair 
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Are shaken from a brow of snow, 
As if they feared to hide 

The timid light of thy blue eyes, 

My young and gentle bride. 


I own their sweet and touching charm, 
My beautifnl Marie, 

But the flash of summer lightning 
In the Falcon’s glance fur me! 


It was the nigkt before her coronation, and Anne 
Boleyn held a revel in Beauchamp Tower, herself 
leading the masque, and presiding at the banquet in 
all the pride of her beauty, her power, and her tri- 
umphant ambition. One alone in that gay assembly 
won not the smiles and ready words of the animated 
queen. The lover of her youth, the forsaken Percy, 
whose heart she had sacrificed for a crown, sat apart, 
gazing on the fair idol of the hour, his thoughts wan- 
dering to the sweet time when, as the page and the 
maid of honor, they were the happiest and the gayest 
in the stately court of the now exiled Catharine. 

“ All earthly things have their change,” murmured 
Percy to himself, “since thy heart could forget its 
early vows! | But that thy joyous smile may ne'er be 
darkened, or thy delicate brow withered by the crown 
thou hast chosen, is the tiue prayer of him theu hast 
deserted !”” ) ; 

t * * * * * 


Stowe, the gorgeous chronicler of England's glo- 
ries, has, in his own quaint style, pictured the splen- 
dor of Queen Anne Beleyn’s coronation, and the radi- 
ant triumph in which she moved from the Tower to 
Westminster—the proudest peers of England bare- 
headed at her bridle rein: the “ marvellous rich and 
goodly” pageant of the heavenly Rose and the crown- 
ed Faleon at Leadenhall ; the Tower of the Virtues; 
the “ heavenly noyse” of the singing men at Temple- 
bar; and, above all, of the many conduits “ running 
continually wine, both white and claret,” till the very 
imagination is fatigued with the overpowering magni- 
ficence which was the prevailing characteristic of the 
court of Henry. Of a verity, if all is true which is 
there described of the costly dress of the peers and 
peeresses of those days, the goldsmiths must have pos- 
sessed the secret of the philosopher's stone to furnish 
the profusion of wrought gold and “ powderings of 
diamonds and balass rubies,’ which so lavishly min- 
gle in his description of the splendor of Anne Bo- 
leyn’s coronation. History has largely dilated on the 
circumstances attending her short career, and on the 
glorious reform of which she was the principal instru- 
ment. The suddenness of her fall, and the bitter in- 
dignities which were cast upon her by the vicious 
courtiers of the time, have long held forth its lesson 
to posterity. Attired with the royal magnificence in 
which she had presided for the last time at the court 
pageant of May Day, at Greenwich, she was hurried 
away in a solitary barge, and treated with contumely 
and disdain by those who had the same morning 
bowed the knee and bared the brow before her. The 
passionate avowals of her innocence, which she pro- 
tested on her knees, were disregarded ; and of all 











who were the actors in this first part of her sad tra- 
gedy, Sir Thomas Audley was the only one whose at- 
tentions and respect showed her she was still a woman 
and aqueen. On entering the Tower, she turned to 
Kingston, the governor, and exclaimed, 

“Come, sir, lead me to my dungeon !” 

“ Not so, madam,” he replied, “I lead you to the 
same lodging in Beauchamp Tower which you had 
before your coronation.” 

And, opening the door as he spoke, Anne was left 
alone in the silent chamber. Alas! how many diffe- 
rent thonghts rushed wildly to her heart! The last 
time she had been beneath that roof, how bright and 
glorious were all her dreams of daysto come! Love- 
ly and beloved, she left it a Queen, to meet the ad- 
miring gaze of thousands—to have the proudest peers 
of England for her servitors, and to feel the crown of 
St. Edward on her delicate brow: she came again to 
Beauchamp Tower neglected and despised—insulted 
and abased—to leave it fur a scaffold, and to exchange 
the jewels of a crown for the cold glitter of the heads- 
man’s steel. 

“ Oh, Beauchamp Tower!” said the weeping beauty, 
“could I but wear now the light heart with which I 
left thee! Oh, that bright day of triumph! oh, this 
sad night of worse than despair! Catharine! Catha- 
rine! thou art indeed avenged !” and she buried her 
face in her small clasped hands, as if to shut out the 
record traced by memory and conscience deeply on 
her heart. 

She had wept long and unrestrained, for none were 
near to soothe or court the fallen, when a portion of 
the tapestry was cautiously removed, and a stranger, 
wrapped closely in a mantle, was in an instant at her 
feet. Anne sprang wildly up, and casting back the 
long ringlets of her chesnut hair from her pale face, 
glistening with tears, she gazed upon the intruder, 
who, at the same time throwing away his disguise, 
discovered her once loved and still faithful Northum- 
berland. 

“ Ah!” half shrieked Anne, “I thought—I hoped— 
it was” : 

“ Lady of my heart,” said the still kneeling Percy, 
“ he to whom thy thoughts glanced holds dalliance in 
a palace—he, for whom the trnest lover was forsaken, 
has forgotten thee—has doomed thee. Oh, mistress of 
my soul, can that delicate beauty be abandoned to so 
harsh a fate ’—Can the faithless tyrant” —— 

“ Rise, my Lord of Northumberland. To whom do 
you hold this language ’—to the wife of your King?— 
to your crowned Queen? How know you of the 
royal Henry’s thoughts, or of my fancied doom '—how 
or why came you hither?” And as she spoke, Anne 
gathered her queenly robe around her slight and grace- 
ful form, and stood forth as proudly as when her smiles 
were a world’s guerdon. 

“ How I came, boots not now,” said Percy, rising, 
“and I have but a few short moments tu plead to that 
heart which should have been my own. Anne, my 
beloved Anne! I can save thee from death—I can 
bear thee far away toa happier clime! Speak but 
the word and thou art free! Gold can even unbar 
the prison of a Queen, and love can”—— 
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“ Hold, hold, my Lord Perey, I am not now that 
Anne Boleyn whose girlish heart listened to your fond 
love tales in Havering Bower! I am the wife of your 
King! the mother of a Princess of England! I hold 
no parley for flight or fear—Henry, the royal Henry, 
does this but to try my faith.* I rest secure, even 
were the axe before me, that this is but an ordeal of 
the true constancy of his anointed Queen! Speak 
not, Percy—I can call help, and” 

“I have dared death for these words! Anne, my 
worshippetl Anne! to-morrow they will condemn thee, 
and I must look on and see thee perish ! Let it not be 
thus—let the agony of thy lover’—— 

“ Mary Talbot would not thank thee for this,” said 
the Queen, sinking on her chair, as Percy grasped her 
robe, and, kneeling, wet with the truest tears the hand 
she suffered him to retain. 

Percy looked up ; there was reproach in the glance, 
and her heart felt it deeply ; her pride and her ambi- 
tion seemed to fade away, and the sweet dream of 
love in Havering Bower, when Percy knelt before her 
and in the same voice of music wooed her for his 
bride, rose like a pleasant thought, to fade before the 
image of his despair and her own broken vows!— 
Percy was again the lover of her youth, and the sweet 
eyes of Anne Boleyn looked sadly through their tears 
on him she had deserted ; when the approach of foot- 
steps roused her from that trance of a moment, and, 
trying to withdraw her hands from his trembling clasp, 
she exclaimed— 

“Fly, Perey, fly! let me not have thy death to an- 


* Anne Boleyn’s own words during her imprison- 
ment. 





swer for. I know thy generous purpose—I thank thee 
truly ; but I have no fears for the issue of to-morrow. 
The Falcon has not yet flown its flight. Thy Queen 
shall yet reward thy faith. Nay—nay, linger not, if 
thou hast ever loved Anne Boleyn!” 

“If Lever loved thee!—My beautiful! my lost! | 
cannot save thee—but never shall word of mine 
aid their detested purpose. Farewell! farewell, my 
first and‘ only love! Oh, Anne Boleyn, would that 
thou hadst never entered Beauchamp Tower—would 
thai” — 

Voices were now heard so near, that Percy, moved 
by the agony of Anne, who feared all things in the 
discovery of his presence, with a desperate effort re- 
leased her hands, which he had already covered with 
passionate kisses, and disappeared behind the tapestry 
as the Lady Edward Boleyn and the attendant maid- 
ens of the Queen entered the apartment. 


* * * * * * 


History has recorded that fatal 15th of May, (the 
peculiar month of her destiny,) when the doom of 
Aone Boleyn was pronounced ; and its records also 
show that Northumberland, who had gazed on the 
beautiful Queen (as she stood before her judges, calm 
in her innocence.) till his heart seemed breaking with 
agony, suddenly rose and left the hall, unable to hear 
the fatal verdict which doomed her to the block !— 
Years have gone by since the beautiful martyr yield- 
ed her spirit to her Creator ; but where can ambition 
find a truer lesson on the vanity of this world’s hopes, 
than by remembering the contrast of the first and last 
nighis spent by Anne Boleyn in Beauchamp Tower. 

0. 


—_———— 


THE EARLY DEAD. 


BY J. H. 


Best the dead, the early dead! 
Tears for them shall not be shed :— 
Mercy gives a gentle doom, 

Leads them to the sheltering tomb, 
While the sky of life is bright, 

Ere the coming on of night; 

Those that lingér long shall know 
Storm and darkness, cold and snow ; 
But secure in peaceful rest, 

Lie the early dead—the blest! 


From the spring-time bow’rs they fled, 
Ere one glossy leaf was dead ; 

While the bee was on the flow’r, 
While the bird sang in the bow’r; 
Fragrance floating all around, 
Mingled with delicious sound :— 

We shall know them melt away, 
They shall mourn nut their decay ; 
Birds shall sing, and roses bloom 

O’er the early, envied tomb! 


MIFFLIN, 





PHILA. 


Gone! with buoyant hearts and young, 
But, to tones of rapture strung ! 

Ere the jarring notes of care 

Mingled discord with despair— 

They shall feel no pow’rs decline, 

See not strength nor beauty pine ; 
Know not friends to death depart ; 
Never mourn for treachery’s smart— 
Happy dead !—escaped from pain 

All must feel who yet remain ! 


Better than the best of life 

Is a respite from its strife— 

Those that live shall sigh for death; 
Draw in pain their lingering breath ; 
But no pang shal! ever grieve 

Sleep of yours—too sweet to leave 
When the “ life of life” is o'er, 

Life has only death in store— 

Joy for those, and triumph high, 
Blessed dead, who early die ! 
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THE GUERILLA WAR. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST.’” 


Wuen the drum beat, Moreno started from his 
humble bed, and beckoning the soldier to fullow, the 
Spaniard bowed courteously to all around, and then, 
wrapped in his mantillo, slowly proceeded towards 
the upper heighis. 

Striking into a path rendered difficult by the ob- 
struction of a fall of snow, the Guerilla led the way 
with the precision of one perfectly familiar with the 
localities of the mountains, uatil, in the bosom of a 
deep ravine, they suddenly fuund themselves in the 
centre of a band of independenis. 

The appearance of this furmidable body was far 
more picturesque than military. They might have 
numbered one hundred, and all were armed and 
equipped according to individual fancy. Some were 
showily attired—others slovenly to a degree; and 
dresses of rich velvet were singularly contrasted with 
the coarser clothes worn by the peasantry of Andalu- 
sia. They looked more like a banditti than an orga- 
nized band ; but their horses were in excellent condi- 
tion, and their arms of the best, kind, and perfecily 
effective. The single word “ my friend,” obtained fur 
the visiler a rapturous welcome; and a brief descrip- 
tion of the rencontre on the bridge, which O'Connor 
overheard repeated by the Guerilla, seemed to recom- 
mend him to the troop, as a fitting comrade for their 
bold and reckless leader. 

There was in the whole system of Guerilla warfare 
a wild and romantic character, which, could its eru- 
éity have been overlooked, would have rendered it 
both chivalrous and exciting. Men, totally unfitted 
by previous habits and education, suddenly appeared 
upon the stage, and developed talent and determination 
that made them the scourge and terror of the invaders. 
But theirs was a combat of extermination—none of 
those courtesies which render modern warfare end ura- 
ble, were granted to their opponents—the deadliest 
hostility was unmitigated by success—and, when van- 
quished, expecting no quarter from the French, they 
never thought of extending it to those who unfortu- 
nately became their prisoners. A sanguinary struggle 
was raging; and ve victis seemed, with “ war to the 
knife,” to be the only mottoes of the Guerilla. 

The strange exploits of many of these daring par- 
tisans, though true to the letter, are perfectly romentic ; 
and the patient endurance, the deep artifice, with 
which their objects were effected, appear to be almost 
incredible. Persons whose ages and professions were 
best calculated to evade suspicion, were invariably 
their chosen agents. The village priest was commonly 
a confederate of the neighboring Guerilla—the post- 
master betrayed the intelligence that reached him in 
his office—the fairest peasant of Estremadura would 
tempt the thoughtless soldier with her beauty, aad 

T 





decoy him within range of the bullet—and even 
childhood was frequently and successfully employed 
iu Rading the unsuspecting victim into some pass 
or ambuscade, where the knife or musket closed his 
earthly carcer. 


In every community, however fierce and lawless,. 


different gradations of good and evil will be diseo- 


vered, and nothing could be more opposite than the- 


feelings and actions of some of the Guerillas and their 
leaders. Many of these desperate bands were actuat- 
ed in every enterprise by a love of bloodshed and 
spoliation, and their own countrymen suffered as 
heavily from their ferocious rapacity,. as did their 
enemies from their swords. Others took the field 
from nobler motives: an entiusiastic attachment to 
their country and religion roused them into vengeance 
againt a tyranny which had become insuflerable— 
every feeling but ardent patriotism was forgotten— 
private and dearer ties were snapped asunder—homes, 
atd wives, and children were abandoned—privations 


that appear almost incredible were patiently endured,. 


until treachery delivered them to the executioner, or 
in some wild attempt they were overpowered by num- 
bers, and died resisting to the last. 

Dreadful as the retaliation was which French cru- 
elty and oppression had provoked, the Guerilla ven- 
geauce against domestic treachery was neithor less 
certain or less severe. 
for the invaders, convey any information, conceal their 
movements, and not betray them when opportunity 


occurred, was death to the offender. Sometimes the. 


delinguent was brought with considerable difficulty 
and risk before a neighboring tribunal, and executed 
with all the formalities of justice; but generally @ 


more summary vengeance was exacted, and the traitor. 


was sacrificed upon the spot. In these cases, neither 
calling nor age was respected. If found false to his 
country, the sanctity of his order was no protection to- 


the priest. The daughter of the Collector of Alma-. 


gro, for prefessing attachment to the usurper, (Joseph 
Bonaparte), was stabbed by Urena to the heart; and a 
secret correspondence, between the wife of the Alcalde 
of Birhueda and the French General in the next com- 
mand, having been detected by an intercepted de- 
spatch, the wretched woman, by order of Juan Mar- 


tin Diez, the Empecinado, was dragged by a Guerilla 
party from her house, her hair shaven, her denuded 


person tarred and feathered, and disgracefully exhi- 
bited in the market-place—and she was then put to 
death amid the execrations of her tormentors. Nor 
was there any security for a traitor, even were his 
residence in the capital, or almost within the camp of 
the enemy. One of the favorites of Joseph Bonaparte, 


Don Jose Rigo, was torn from his home in the suburbs. 


To collect money or supplies. 
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of Madrid, while celebrating his wedding, by the 
Empecioado, and hanged in the square of Cadiz. The 
usurper himself, on two occasions, narrowly escaped 
from this desperate partisan. Dining at Almeda, some 
two leagues distance from the capital, with one of the 
generals of division, their hilarity was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the unwelcome intelligence that the Em- 
pecinado was as at hand, and nothing but a hasty re- 
treat preserved the pseudo king from capture. On 
another occasion, he was surprised upon the Guada- 
laxara road, and so rapid was the Guerilla movement, 
so determined their pursnit, that before the French 
could be succored by the garrison of Madrid, forty of 
the royal escort were sabred between Torrejon and 
El! Molar. 

A war of extermination raged, and on both sides 
blood flowed in torrents. One act of cruelty was as 
promptly answered by another ; and a French decree, 
ordering that every Spaniard taken in arms should be 
executed, appeared to be a signal to the Guerillas 
to exclude from mercy every enemy who fell into 
their hands. ‘The French had shown the example ; 
the Junta were denounced, their houses burned, and 
their wives and children driven to the woods. If 
prisoners received quarter in the field, if they fell 
lame upon the march, or the remotest chance of a 
rescue appeared—they were shot like dogs ; others 
were butchered in the towns, their bodies left rotting 
on the highways, and their heads exhibited on poles. 
That respect, which even the most depraved of men 
usually pay to female honor, was shamefully disregard- 
ed ; and more than one Spaniard, like the postmaster 
of Medina, was driven to the most desperate courses 
by the violation of a wife and the murder of a child. 

It would be sickening to describe the horrid scenes 
which mutual retaliation produces. Several of the 
Empecinado’s followers, who were surprised in the 
mountains of Guadarama, were nailed to the trees, 
and left there to expire slowly by hunger and thirst. 
To the same trees, before a week elapsed, a similar 
number of French soldiers were affixed by the Gue- 
rillas. ‘Two of the inhabitants of Madrid, who were 
suspected of communicating with the brigands, as the 
French termed the armed Spaniards, were tried by 
court-martial, and executed at their own door. The 
next morning six of the garrison were seen hanging 
from walls beside the high-road. Some females re- 
lated to Palarea, surnamed the Medico, had been 
abused most scandalously by the escort of a eonvoy, 
who had seized them in a wood ; and in return the 
Guerilla leader drove into an ermida eighty French- 
men and their officers, set fire to the thatch, and burn- 
ed them to death, or shot them in their endeavors to 
leave the blazing chapel. Such were the dreadfu} 
enormities a system of retaliation caused. 

These desperate adventurers were commanded by 
men of the most dissimilar professions. All were dis- 
tinguished by some soubriquet, and these were of the 
most opposite descriptions. Among the leaders were 
friars and physicians, cooks and artisans, while some 
were characterised by a deformity, and others named 
after the form of their waistcoat or hat. Worse epi- 
thets deser:bed many of the minor chiefs—truculence 





and spoliation obtained them titles ; and, strange as it 
may appear, the most ferocious band that infested 
Biscay, was commanded by a woman named Martina. 
So indiseriminating and unrelenting was this female 
monster in her murder of friends and foes, that Mina 
was obliged to direct his force against her. She was 
surprised with the greater portion of her banditti, and 
the whole were shot upon the spot. 

Of all the Guerilla leaders, the two Minas were the 
most remarkable for their daring, their talents, and 
their successes. The younger, Xavier, had a short 
career, but nothing could be more chivalrous and ro. 
mantic than many of the incidents that marked it. 
His band amounted to a thousand, and with this force 
he kept Navarre, Biscay, and Arragon in confusion ; 
intercepted convoys, levied contributions, plundered 
the custom-houses, and harassed the enemy incessant- 
ly. The villages were obliged to furnish rations for 
his troops, and the French convoys supplied him with 
money and ammunition. His escapes were often mar- 
vellous. He swam flooded rivers deemed impassable, 
and climbed precipices hitherto untraversed by a hu- 
man foot. Near Estella he was forced by numbers to 
take refuge on a lofty rock; the only accessible side 
he defended till nightfall, when lowering himself and 
followers by a rope, he brought his party off with 
searcely the loss of a man. 

This was among his last exploits ; for when recon- 
noitering by moonlight, in the hope of capturing a 
valuable convoy, he fell unexpectedly into the hands 
of an enemy’s patrol. Proscribed by the Freneh as a 
bandit, it was surprising that his life was spared; but 
his loss to the Guerilles was considered as a great 
misfortune. 

While disputing as to the choice of a leader, where 
80 many aspired to a command to which each offered 
an equal claim, an adventurer worthy to succeed 
their lost chief was happily discovered in his uncle, 
the elder Mina. Educated as a husbandman, and 
scarcely able to read or write, the new leader had 
lived in great retirement, until the Junta’s call to 
arms induced him to join his nephew's band. He re- 
Iuctantly acceded to the general wish to become 
Xavier Mina’s successor, but when he assumed the 
command, his firm and daring character was rapidly 
developed. Echeverria, with a strong following, had 
started asa rival chief ; but Mina surprised him—had 
three of his subordinates shot with their leader—and 
united the remainder of the band with his own. Al- 
though he narrowly escaped from becoming a victim 
to the treachery of a comrade, the prompt and severe 
justice with which he visited the offender, effectually 
restrained other adventurers from making any similar 
attempt. 

The traitor was a sergeant of his own, who, from 
the bad expression of his face, had received among his 
companions the soubriquet of Malcarado. Discontent- 
ed with the new commander, he determined to betray 
him to the enemy, and concerted measures with Pan- 
netia, whose brigade was near the village of Robres, 
to surprise the Guerilla chiefiain in his bed. Partial 
success attended the treacherous attempt; but Mina 





defended himself desperately with the bar of the 
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door, and kept the French at bay till Gastra, his 
chosen comrade, assisted him to eseape. The Gue- 
rilla rallied his followers, repulsed the enemy, took 
Malearado, and shot him instantly, while the village 
curé and three alcaldes implicated in the traitorous 
design, were hanged side by side upon a tree, and 
their houses razed to the ground. 

An example of severity like this gave confidence 
to his own followers, and exacted submiasion from the 
peasantry. Every where Mina had a faithful spy— 
every movement of the enemy was reported—and if 
a village magistrate received a requisition from a 
French commandant, it was communicated to the 
Guerilla chief with due despatch, or wo to the aleade 
that neglected it. 

Nature had formed Mina for the service to which 
he had devoted himsif. His constitution was equal 
to every privation and fatigue, and his courage was 
of that prompt and daring character, that no circum- 
stance, however sudden and disheartening, could 
overcome. Careless as to dress or food, he depended 
for a change of linen on the capture of French bag- 
gage, or any accidental supply ; and for days he would 
exist upon a few biscuits, or any thing which chance 
threw in his road. He guarded carefully against sur- 
prise—slept with a dagger and pistols in his girdle— 
and such were his active habits, that he rarely took 
more than two hours of repose. The mountain ca- 
verns were the depositories of his ammunition and 
plunder; and ina mountain fastness he established a 
hospital for his wounded, to which they were carried 
in litters across the heights, and placed in perfect 
safety until their cure could be completed. Gaming 
and plunder were prohibited, and even love forbid- 
den, lest the Guerilla might be too communicative to 
the object of his affection, and any of his chieftain's 
secrets should transpire. 

Of the minor chiefs many strange and chivalrous 
adventures are on record. The daring plans, often 
tried and generally successful, and the hairbreadth 
escapes of several, are almost beyond belief. No 
means, however repugnant to the laws of modern 
warfare, were unemployed ; while the ingenuity with 
which intelligence of a hostile movement was trans- 
mitted—the artifice with which an enemy was de- 
layed, until he was surrounded or surprised, appear 
incredible. Of individual ferocity a few instances 
will be sufficient. At the execution of an alcalde 
and his son at Mondragon, the old man boasted that 
two hundred French had perished by their hands ; 
and the Chaleco, Francis Moreno, in a record of his 
services, boasts of his having waited for a cavalry pa- 
trol inva ravine, and, by the discharge of a huge blun- 
derbuss loaded nearly to the muzzle, dislocated his 
own shoulder, and killed or wounded nine of the 
French. The same chief presented to Villafranca a 
rich booty of plate and quicksilver, but he added to 
the gift a parcel of ears cut from the prisoners whom 
on that oceasion he had slaughtered. 

Profiting by the anarchy that reigned in this afflict- 
ed country, wretches, under political excuses, commit- 
ted murder and devastation on a scale of frightfal 
magnitude. One, pretending to be a fenctionary of 





the junta, made Ladrada a scene of bloodshed. By 
night his victims were despatched; and to the dis- 
grace of woman, his wife was more sanguinary than 
hiroself. Castanos at length arrested their blood- 
stained career; and Pedrazeula was hanged and be- 
headed, and Maria, his infamous confederate, garot- 
ted. 

Castile was overrun by banditti; and one gang, 
destroyed by a Guerilla chief named Juan Abril, had 
accumulated plunder, principally in specie, amounting 
in valte to.half a million reales. One of the band, 
when captured by the French, to save his life disco. 
vered the secret, and offered to lead a party to the 
place where the treasure was deposited. His proposal 
was accepted. An alguazil, with an escort of cavalry, 
proceeded to the wood of Villa Viciosa, and there 
booty was found worth more than the value affixed to 
it by the deserter. Returning in unsuspecting confi- 
dence, the party were drawn into an ambuscade by 
the Medico, who had been acquainted with the expe- 
dition ; and of the escort and officials, with the ex. 
ception of five who managed to escape, every one 
was butchered without mercy. 

Such were the wild and relentless foes to whom 
the invaders were exposed—such were the Spaniards, 


who had made themselves remarkable for patriotism ‘. 


and endurance—surpassing courage and unmitigated 
cruelty. In those around him, O'Connor looked upon 
men who, through the whole Peninsular struggle, had 
carried terror with their names, and in their leader, 
who was standing beside him apart from the band, he 
recognised a chieftain, in whose breast, if report were 
true, fear and compassion were alike extinguished. 

“ What think you of my band?” said the Guerilla 
leatler to Major O’Connor, as he observed the soldier's 
eye examining the formidable troop, who were pre- 
paring their breakfast in the valley below the rock to 
which Moreno and his companion had removed. 
“ Compared with your own beautiful and efficient re- 
giment, what a wretched rabble my wild followers 
must appear !”’ 

“Far from it, my friend,” replied the soldier. 
“ Their clothing and appointments are certainly irre- 
gular, and one who looked to dresses, and not the 
men who wore them, might hold your band in slight 
estimation. Your followers appear active and deter- 
mined soldiers, and:some of them are the finest fellows 
[ have ever seen.” 

The Guerilla seemed pleased with the approbation 
his troop received from O'Connor. 

“ And yet,” he said, “the youngest and the most 
powerful are not those who have shed most blood, or 
wreaked the deepest vengeance on our common ene- 


my. The weakest arm is sometimes united to the © 


strongest heart; and while our morning meal is in 
preparation, I will point out to you the most remarka- 
ble among my comrades.” 

“Nothing would give me greater pleasure,” said 
the soldier. “ Many of their histories must be singu- 
lor indeed.” 


« Yes,” replied the Guerilla ; “ there are among my , 
followers men who have met with strange adventures, “°~ 


and whose lives commenced very differently to the 
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manner in which it is now most probable they will 
close. Injury and outrage forced most of them to take 
up arms; and had not the oppressors crossed these 
mountains, they would have worn their lives away in 
their native vallies, as peaceful vinedressers or con- 
tented artisans. Mark you that old man leaning against 
a rock ?” 

“I do,” returned the soldier. “ The gray hair and 
diminutive person would lead one to reckon him the 
least formidable of your companions.” 

The chief smiled. ; 

“fs there any thing beside, which strikes you in 
him os remarkable ?” 

“I observe,” returned the soldier, “ that he is pro- 
vided with a musket of unusual length.” 

“ And,” continued the Guerilla, “ one arm is Jame, 
from whence he has obiained the surname of El 
Maneo. Many an enemy has perished by that old 
man’s hand—many a French heart the bullets from 
that gun have searched.” 

« Indeed !” 

~ Yes,” said the chief. “El Manco was wantonly 
injured, but he was as desperately avenged. There 
was not a more peaceable peasant in Castile. He oc- 
cupied the cottage where his parents had lived and 

died, and labored in the same farm which his forefa- 
thers had tilled for centuries. His home was in a se- 
questered valley among the Hills, and its remoteness 
might have been expected to secure the humble own- 
er from the insults of an invader. But no—where is 
the wood or dell so retired that it has escaped the 
cruelty and rapacity of the oppressors ? 

“Late one evening a small party of French dra- 
goons appeared unexpectedly among the mountains; 
atid the secluded valley where El Manco dwelt was 
soon discovered by these marauders. They approach- 
ed the old man’s cottage, were civilly received, ac- 
commodated with food and wine, their horses sup- 
plied with corn, and all that submissive peasants 
could do to propitiate their clemency was tried. How 
was E] Manco’s hospitality returned? He had no 
gold to tempt their cupidity, and in bis peaceful oc- 
cupation and feeble strength, there was no plea to 
excite suspicion or justify severity. But he was a 
husband and a father. His wife retained some portion 
of ber furmer beauty; and his daughters, only verging 
upon womanhood, were singularly handsome. Morn- 
ing had just dawned—the order to march was given, 
and the unhappy family supposing that, pleased with 
the civility they had experienced throngh the night, 
the marauders would take a friendly leave, came for- 
ward to say farewell. Half the party mounted, when, 
on e@ signal from their officer, a dozen ruffians seized 
on the peasant’s daughters, and placed them before 
two dragoons. In vain the astonished mother clung 
wildly to one of her beloved ones—in vain the 
father rushed upon the horseman who held the 
other. He was maimed for life by a sword-cut, 
and bis wife was savagely shot by the horseman, from 
whose ruffian. grasp she bad striven to extricate her 
child. Wounded and bewildered, El Manco leaned 
ther the dying woman. In a few minutes she breath- 

her last, and her groans mingled with her daugb- 





ters’ shrieks, as they came at intervals from the 
mountains, over whic:. the ravishers were carrying 
them. 

“For three months El Manco remained an idiot, 
and during that time no tidings of his children could 
be obtained. At length they returned to their once 
happy and innocent home ;—one only to die, the other 
to exist dishonored. The story of their wrongs seem- 
ed to rouse their wretched father—memory came 
back—he swore eternal, implacable revenge, and 
quitted his native vailey for ever. His only arms 
were the gun you see, and the knife he carries in his 
bosom. Bred a hunter in his youth, he was an excel- 
lent marksman, and his intimate knowledge of the 
mountain district, facilitated his efforts at vengeance. 
Placing himself in ambush beside a pass, he would 
wait for days and nights with patient vigilance, until 
some straggling enemy came within range of his 
musket; and an unerring bullet conveyed to the dy- 
ing Frenchman the first intimation that danger was 
at hand. Numerous parties were constantly sent out 
to apprehend the dreaded brigand. Frequently they 
found El Manco in the ferest, to all appearance 
peaceably employed in cutting wood ; and deceived 
by his age, the simplicity of his answers, and his fee- 
bleness, they were contented with seeking informa- 
tion, to enable them to apprehend the criminal. Ac- 
cident at last betrayed El Manco’s secret ; but before 
the discovery was made, more than sixty Frenchmen 
had fallen by the hand of that maimed and powerless 
being. Of course, he was obliged tw fly, and since 
that time he has attached himself to the party I com- 
mand.” 

“It is a strange tale, certainly,” said the soldier ; 
“and to look at El Manco, none could suppose bim to 
be capable of such desperate retaliation.” 

“It shows,” replied the Spaniard, “ that the hum- 
blest individual when wantonly abused, has means 
sufficient for revenge, if he has only courage to make 
the essay. Did you know the private histories of 
this band, half the number of those who fill my ranks 
have been forced there by injury and oppression. 
War drove them frem more peaceful vocations, and 
want obliged them to adopt a course of life, for which, 
under other circumstances, they had neither inclina- 
tion nor ability. When the noble refused to submit 
to the thrall of a foreign despot, and was beggared 
by the spoliations of the tyrant’s minions, those who 
depended on him as retainers shared in the ruin of 
their protector. The hidalge was driven from his 
hereditary estate, the farmer had his crops cut down, 
and his vineyard and olive ground devasiated. The 
laborer lacked his wonted occupation, and flung the 
implements of husbandry away, to take up knife and 
musket. Religious houses were suppressed—the monk 
was ejected from his seclusion—he entered at man- 
hood upon a world he was unused to—death was 
the penalty of wearing his sacred habit—and the 
priest’s cassock was exchanged for the Guerilla cloak. 
Look over yonder troop, and there every calling will 
be found—every gradation of rank-——from the ruined 
noble to the bankrupt tradesman. But here comes 
breakfast. Last night, Major, you. and I were like 
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enough to prove the temper of the knife—this morn- 
ing we'll employ it for friendlier purposes.” 

The Guerilla’s meal was a strange melange. There 
was broiled mutton, an English ham, a flask of supe- 
rior wine, French biscuits, rye bread, and two or three 
nameless culinary preparations, Every thing was 
served in plate; and dish, cup, did spoon were all of 
massive silver. The Spaniard smiled at O'Connor's 
astonishment. 

“ You see how we mountain soldiers live. Eng- 
land and France, Italy and Spain, have furnished ma- 
terials for our breakfast; and these silver vessels but 
a short time since, were ranged upon a royal side- 
buard. In truth, my friend, we are indebted for them 
all to El Rey Jose. I picked up a part of the bag- 
gage at Vittoria, and we made free with viands pro- 
vided for the usurper, but which the chance of war 
gave to honester men—you and me, Drink—that 
wine is excellent. An hour hence we march; and 
if you please it, to fill up the interval, I will tell you 
some adventures of my own. 

“ I am the youngest son of an old soldier. My mo- 
ther died when I was an infant ; and my fathez, afier 
serving in the Royal Guard for thirty years, quitied 
the corps from ill healih—retired to his native vil- 
lage—and, on his pension and paternal estate, lived 
hospitably, until, at a good old age, he slipped away 
calmly from the world, respected and regretted by all 
who knew him. 

“There were twenty years between Vicente, my 
elder brother, and myself. ‘At our father's death, he 
was a man, and I but aschool-boy. Although left an 
orphan, I had no destitution to complain of; Vicente 
was the best of brothers—he treated me with parent- 
al tenderness—waiched over my education—directed 
my studies—and when | arrived at that time of life 
when a profession should be selected, he procured for 
me an appointment in the capital, and allotted me a 
liberal portion of his income to enable me to main- 
tain myself as a gentleman, until, by routine of office, 
I should obtain some more lucrative post. Never was 
a man less adapted by nature for a, life of rapine and 
bloodshed than I. My disposition was quiet and con- 
templative—books were my‘ chief delight—I read 
much—and, not contented with the literature of Spain, 
applied myself to learn the languages of modern 
Europe, and acquired a sufficient knowledge of french 
and English, which enabled me to speak both with 
tolerable fluency. Such were my earlier habits and 
pursuits ; and at twenty-two, none could have supposed 
it possible, that, in a few brief months, the peaceful 
student of Madrid shoxld become the brigand chief 
of Ronda. 

“The director of the office to which 1 was attached, 
was a man of noble descent and amiable character. 
He was called Don Jose Miranda. His place was 
very lucrative ; and as he had a small estate, and 
was a widower with but one child, it was believed 
that the young Catalina would inherit, at her father’s 
death, a very considerable furtune. 

“ The director appeared partial to me from the be- 
ginning—took pains in teaching me the duties of the 
office—showed me every civility in his power—and 





frequently brought me to his house, a villa, pleasantly 
situated at about a league's distance from the city. 
There I passed many a happy hour—for there I fiset 
became acquainted with Catalina. 

“1 saw and loved her. 1 did not sue in vain. My 
mistress listened to my declaration of attachment, wigh 
evident pleasure—I was accepted, and the day was 
named on which she was to become my wile. 

“ The revolution broke out suddenly—events were 
herried to a rapid crisis—ihe French occupied Ma- 
drid—and every department of the executive was 
thrown into confusion. In all the state offices persons 
suspected of attachment to their lawful king, became 
obnoxious to the usurper; they were unceremoniously 
discarded, and the minions of the invader subsiyuted 
in their stead. I had no fancy for political intrigues, 
consequently I had never been a partisan, and it might 
have been supposed that I should have escaped the 
wrath of the despot; but, before I suspected danger, 
an event occurred which overturned all my hopes, 
and rendered me for ever a wretched and a ruined man. 

“ Driven to maadness by foreign oppression, the pea- 
santry of Andalusia had broken into insurrection, and 
declared deadly hostility to the invaders. Valdene- 
bro appeared at their head—while my brother Vicente 
joined the mountaineers of Ronda as their leader. Be- 
fore any intelligence reached me of these events, a 
great portion of my native province was in armis ; 
and an enemy’s detachment, which had imprudently 
advanced into the mountains, became entangled in a 
defile, and were cut off to a man, by a sudded atiack 
made upon them by the Moreno. 

“I was at the director’s villa, and ignorant of this 
occurrence, was geated beside my beloved Catalina— 
my arm was around her waist, her head was resting 
on my bosom, and her dark and sparkling eyes turned 
upon mine, as, in playful raillery, she taxed me with 
some fanciful offence. A bustle without, a tramping 
of feet and ringing of spurs, was heard along the 
paved corridor. Presently the door was thrown open, 
and a French officer of dragoons strode haughtily 
across the chamber, while his orderly remained stand- 
ing in the doorway. I sprang up, placed myself he- 
tween Catalina and the intruder, and demanded his 
name and business. He srailed ironically. 

“© am called Henri de Blondville,” he said, “a 
captain of hussars ; and you, if I am aot misinformed, 
are Don Juan Moreno.’ 

«1 am Juan Moreno,’ I replied. 

“Then I must interrupt your téte-d-téle, my friend. 
Here, Pierre—here is your prisoner.’ Halfa-dozen 
hussars instantly came in. I remonstrated, but it was 
unavailing, and demanded to know the nature of my 
offence, and the anthority by which I was treated like 
a malefactor. 

«“« This is my warrant,’ replied the Frenchman, as 
he scornfully touched the handle of his sabre. “ Se- 
cure the gentleman,’ he continued, addressing his 
myrmidons. I was instantly seized—hand-cuffed like 
a deserter—torn from the house, and not permitted to 
await the recovery of Catalina, who had fainted on 
the sofa, nor allowed to bid my affianced wife fare- 
well, 
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“I was mounted on a dragoon horse, escorted by a 
troop of cavalry, and not permitted to procure a cloak 
or a change of linen. Transferred from troop to troop, 
without rest, without food, until I was completely 
worn down with sr‘fering and fatigue, my journey 
germinated at Granada ; there, without any colorable 
pretext, I was thrown into a damp and solitary dun- 
geon, where none but desperate malefactors were con- 
fined. 

“ & long month wore heavily away. I lay pining 
in a loathsome cell, never seeing a human counte- 
nance except the keeper's who visited me at midnight 
.with a supply of coarse food, barely sufficient to sus- 
tain life. My bodily sufferings were severe enough, 
but what were they compared w the mental agony I 
endured, when my deserted bride and her helpless 
parent were remembered. My offences, whatever 
they might be, would probably be visited on them; 
and when I thought of the licentious character of the 
invaders, I shuddered to think that Catalina was so 
beautiful and-so unprotected. 

“ The thirtieth night of my melancholy captivity 
arrived, and the hour of the jailer’s visit was at hand. 
I heard a sudden uproar in the prison, and, even re- 
mote as my dungeon was, the shouts of men, and the 
sharp discharge of small arms, reached it. The af- 
fray was short as it had been sudden—the noises died 
away—the conflict was over, or the combatants were 
engaged at a greater distance from my cell. It was 
a strange and unusual event, and I longed for the ap- 
pearance of the keeper, to ask him what had caused 
this midnight tumult. 

“ At last the key grated in the dungeon lock, and 
mny jailer entered. He looked like a person who had 
been engaged in a recent affray; and to judge from 
his torn clothes, and head bound @p in a bloody hand- 
kerchief, he had suffered in the scuffle. When I asked 
what had occasioned the late confusion, he regarded 
me with a ferocious stare—left the loaf and pitcher 
down—and, as he turned to the door, muttered, ‘I 
suspect, my friend, that you will know more about it 
in the morning!’ and abruptly quitiing the cell, left 
me to solitude and darkness. 

“ Day broke, and I waited impatiently to learn the 
meaning of the keeper's threat, nor was I long kept in 
uncertainty. The footsteps of several men sounded in 
the vaulted passage, my dungeon was unlocked, and 
the keeper entered, accompanied by a military guard 
with drawn bayonets, and desired me to rise and fol- 
low him. I obeyed; and, mounting by a flight of 
stone stairs, found myself in the prison-hall, where 
General Sebastiani, attended by a numerous staff and 
a few civilians, was sitting in judgment on a prisoner. 

“ That he was one was evident enough, for I re- 
marked that both his hands and feet were strongly 
fettered. His back was turned to me as he confronted 
his judge; but from his hat and mantillo, | guessed 
him to be a Spaniard. The hall was encircled by a 
triple file of soldiers, and a death-like silence ensued, 
as the French general ceased speaking on my entrance 
with the guard. 

“* Approach, young man,’ he said, after a minute's 
pause. 





“| did-as I was ordered, and came forward to the 
table where my fellow-captive stood. 

“+ Look up,’ continued the Frenchman, “ and tel! 
me if you know the prisoner!” 

“The captive remained regarding steadily the per- 
son on whose decision his fate rested. I raised my 
eyes to examine fis face. Great God!—it was no 
strange countenance that met my glance—the prisoner 
was my brother! 

“ «Vicente! I exclaimed. He started at the well- 
known voice, and next moment we were in each 
other’s arms. Gently disengaging himself from my 
embrace, he held me at a little distance as he mourn- 
fully replied— 

«¢ And is this wreck of manhood thou, my beloved 
brother? Alas, Juan—thy free spirit agrees but poor- 
ly with a tyrant’s thrall. I need not ask how thou 
hast fared; that withered cheek and sunken eye tell 
plainly enough how well chains and captivity can work 
the wrath of the oppressor. I heard but two days 
since of thy arrest; and I wonld have delivered thee, 
but for the treachery of yonder miscreant, and he 
pointed his finger seornfully towards a man who was 
standing at a distance, and whom I recognised at once 
to be the alguazil of my native village. This explain- 
ed the cause of the midnight disturbance and the jail- 
er’s menace. My brother had made a desperate at- 
tempt to effect my liberation. He surprised and cut 
down my prison guard. His success would have been 
certain ; but a traitor had betrayed him, and his own 
capture and certain death resulted. 

“* Moreno!’ said Sebastiani, ‘you have two lives 
at your disposal. Save your brother's and your own. 
Accept my offers or you know the alternative.’ 

«+1 know it, general; and 1 have made my decision 
from the moment I became your prisoner.’ 

«+ Pause,” said the Frenchman. «Remember, no 
hope but one remains. Your band cannot save—’ 

“+ But,’ said the Guerilla, with a smile,‘ they can 
avenge me! I have a lasi request. Allow me a con- 
fessor, and a few minutes of private conversation with 
my brother.’ 

“*Both are I have already despatched 
my aid-de-camp to convent for the priest you 
named, and you may retire into the adjoining room 
with your brother until the monk arrives.’ 

“«] thank you, general, for this indalgence ; nay, I 
feel convinced that in your own heart you leathe the 
duty which obliges you to visit the man who strikes for 
freedom, with the penalties traitors only should incur.’ 

“ We were conducted into a small chamber which 
opened off the hall, and looked out upon the market, 
Oue close-barred window gave it light; and through 
the open lattice we saw the scaffold ereeted, on which, 
in another hoar, Vicente was to seal his loyalty with 
his life. 

«Juan, he said,‘ thon knowest how tenderly | 
love thee; and, brief as my span of existence is, I 
would use it in preparing thee-for death or life. If 
thou art to be another victim, bear thy doom manfally, 
and prove upon the scaflold how calmly a Spaniard 
can abide the tyrant’s decree. . If thou art spared 
devote thyself to avenge thy country’s wronge—thy 
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brother's slaughter. Now tax thy energies, for Ihave 
evil news to tell, Canst thou hear of rained hopes ?— 
of—’ 

«“«What!’ I exclaimed, as he hesitated, ‘ what of 
Catalina? Have they wronged her? Have they—’ 

“¢ Patience, my brother, and man thyself, none can 
wrong—’ 

“ He stopped again. 

“Go on, Vicente. Goon. All this is torture.’ 

« «The dead,’ he added, solemnly. 

“*The dead! Is Catalina dead ’ 

“«She is,’ he returned. ‘ ‘T'en days afler you had 
been torn away, while thy betrothed was lying ina 
fever, they seized the old man, and incarcerated him. 
The shock was fatal. She became delirious, and ex- 
pired on the third day, without the consolation of 
knowing that a lover watched her couch, or a parent 
closed her eyes. Jose Miranda heard the tidings—he 
never raised his head afterwards, and in a week they 
laid him in the same cemetery where Catalina rests.’ 

“ «God of justice!’ I exclaimed, ‘ can such villany 
and oppression escape unpunished ?” 

“*Thou mayst yet have vengeance in thy power: 
and the last efforts of my life shall be used to save 
thine. Should 1 succeed, remember Vicente and 
avenge him. Here comes the priest. Farewell, a 
last farewell, my Juan. The monk will visit thee 
when the trial of my firmness is over, and tell thee 
how calmly thy brother died!’ 

“ We embraced—were separated—I was conducted 
to my cell,and Vicente led to exeeution. In the presence 
of his wife and children they hanged him like a dog. 

“ The fading sunbeams penetrated the grated loop- 
hole of my dungeon, and it was resolved that I should 
never see them set again. Moreno’s firmness on the 
scaffold had incensed the bloodhounds who had sent 
him there, while the deep sympathy exhibited by the 
spectators alarmed and exasperated Ciria and Fernan- 
dez, his renegade confederate, and the betrayer of my 
brother. They urged on Sebastiani the expediency 
of example, and exhorted him to check this popular 
diaplay of pity and adiniration. The French general 
yielded a reluctant consent, and the warrant for my 
execution next morning was officially prepared. 

“It was an unusual hour for a visit, when I heard 
the keeper turn his key. He came accompanied by a 
monk, and showed me the fatal warrant. The death 
of my affiauced bride—the murder of my gallant bro- 
ther—the total wreck of worldly happiness had ren- 
dered life so valueless, that, but for the hope of revenge, 
I would have parted with existence, and felt that death 
was a relief. 

“* Art thou prepared to die, my son?’ said the friar, 
after the jailer had read the fatal mandate. 

“ « Better, I trust, father, than they who are spillers 
of innocent blood.’ 

“* Art thou ready,’ continued the monk, ‘ to submit 
to thy fate with resignation ; and like a Christian man, 
forgive thy enemies and persecutors ?”’ 

“*T will meet my doom like a man,’ I replied, ‘ and 
my last exhortation to those who witness my end, will 
be vengeance on my murderers.’ 

“*Hush! my son,’ replied the priest. ‘As thou 





hopest forgiveness, thou must render it.; Leave us, 
good Pedro, alone. I would hear his confession; and 
for his soul’s sake, persuade this youthful sianer to die 
in a holier mood.’ 

“The jailer bowed—laid down -his* light—with- 
drew—and, having secured the door, left me to the 
pious admonitions of my ghostly comforter. 

“ Before the sound of the keeper's steps was lost in 
the distant passage, the monk suddenly flung back his 
cowl, and displayed a dark and vindictive counte- 
nance. 

“« Juan Moreno, it is no shaveling who speaks to 
thee, but a devoted comrade to thy brother. I have 
planned thy escape: hear and attend to what I say. 
At the end of the stone corridor without the door there 
is a window that opens on the market-place. It is, to 
all appearance, strongly secured with iron stanchions; 
but several of the bars have been sawed through; and 
could you but quit this cell, the rest were easy. There 
is but one way—it is simple and sure—when the 
keeper comes here at midnight stab him to the heart, 
and hasten to the ontlet I have described. There I, 
with some trusty companions, will be waiting. Whistle 
twice, and we will know thou art at the grate. Take 
these and hide them uniil they are wanted; and he 
gave me a dagger, a pistol, some food, and a flask of 
wine. 

“* Drink,’ he said, ‘and when the time comes for 
action, think of Vicente Moreno, remember thy mar- 
tyred brother, and strike home to the heart of ene of 
his murderers. But I must free thee from thy fetters;’ 
and stooping, he unlocked the chains, and told me his 
plans again, and exhorted me to be prompt and reso- 
lute. I needed nothing to rouse my vengeance; and, 
hiding the weapons and the wine beneath the mattress, 
waited the jailer’s coming, whose steps were heard 
advancing along the vaulted passage. 

“« Well,’ he said, ‘ holy father, hast thou made any 
progress in fitting this youth for death?’ 

“* Alas! no:’ replied the false monk. ‘For one so 
young, he appears desperately hardened. Wilt thou 
think on what I have said to thee, Juan? and by all 
you value, follow my advice, 1 conjure you.’ 

«««] will do as the brother of Vicente Morenoshould 
do; and to the latest hour of existence, I will remem- 
ber his wrongs, and imprecate curses on his enemies,” 

«« New, by St. Jerome,’ exclaimed the keeper, ‘I 
will witness thy dying pangs upun the gallows, with 
as much pleasure as | looked upom those of the rebel 
whom you speak of. Come, holy father, leave the 
brigand to himself, and let him amuse himself with 
the prospect of a hemupen necklace until to-night, when 
I will bripg him the last loaf he will require at my 
hands.’ 

“He said—followed the disguised Guerilla, and I 
was left once more in solitude and darkness. 

“ Had I felt one sting of compunction in robbing @ 
human being of life so suddenly, the remarks of the 
truculent scoundrel, in allusion to my brother's death, 
would have removed it. I ate the food, drank the 
wine sparingly, concealed the weapons in my bosom, 
and coolly waited for the hour when the work of ven- 
geance should commence. 
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“ Midnight came—the deep-toned bell of Santa Mar- 
garita told the hour, and sounded the knell! of my first 
wietim. Pedro entered the cell as he usually did; and 
when he had laid down the loaf and pitcher, informed 
me that one hour after daybreak, I should be required 
@o be ready. 

“You, I presume, intend to witness the ceremony,’ 
1 said, carelessly. : 

“fT would not take a donbloon, and miss the sight,’ 
he replied. «Youngster, you have already cost me a 
broken head’—and he pointed to his bandages. ‘ In 
his mad attempt to save you, I received this blow from 
‘Vicente Moreno.’ 

“+ And this from Juan,’ [ added, striking the dagger 
to the hilt in his bosom. Thrice I repeated the blow 
as he was falling. The jailer gave one hollow groan, 
and all was over. 

“ T took the light and hastened to the outlet, disco- 
vered it easily, and gave the appointed signal. Hands 
from without promptly removed the bars. I passed 
my body through the aperture, and found the comrade 
of my brother, and some trusty friends, waiting for me 
By obscure streets we quitted Grenada, and evaded 
the French pickets; and at the hour appointed for my 
execution, when I was expected to exhibit on the scaf- 
fold, I was kneeling in the mountains of Ronda, in the 
centre of a Guerilla troop, swearing upon my brother's 
crucifix, eternal vengeance against his murderers. 

“T mentioned the names of Ciria and Fernandez, as 
the villains who had betrayed my brother, and con- 
signed me to the dungeons of Grenada. Before three 
months passed I surprised the furmer in Almagro, and 
hanged him over his own door. Fernandez, aware 
that the same fate awaited him, retired to France, and 
thus evaded for a time my vengeance. His treachery 
.was rewarded by an appointment in the enemy's com- 
missariat ; and, as his duties Jay beyond the Pyrenees, 
hhe fancied himself secure. 

“ Four days ago [ found by an intercepted despatch, 
«that the traitor was quartered within the French lines, 
and expected another villain, named Cardonna, to meet 
‘him on some'secret business at the village of Espa- 
lette. A pass*from General Foy was enclosed, to en- 
able the latter to clear the outposts. There was a 
chance—a dangerous one no doubt—but the dead call- 
ed for vengeance, and | resolved to obtain it, or perish 
in the attempt. [ left my band in the mountain bi- 
-vouacs, passed the French sentries unmolested, and at 
nightfall entered the village. 

“To find out, without exciting any inquiries, the house 
where Fernandez lodged was difficult ; but I tried and 





I could observe him engaged with another man in 
overlooking military returns. Every word spoken I 
heard distinctly. 

“* You must fetch the muster roll,’ said Fernandez. 
‘ Hasten back, that the business may be settled before 
Cardonna arrives.’ 

“*T shall be back in ten minutes,’ replied the other, 
as he rose and left the room. 

“ T waited for half that time, then passed into the cot. 
tage unobserved, and entered the chamber boldly. 
Fernandez continued writing at the table, his back 
was to the door; and, never doubting but it was his 
friend returning with the roll, he never raised his eyes 
from the returns. I marked the spot to strike, and 
with one blow divided the spine. The head dropped 
down upon the table, and not a sigh escaped his lips ! 
With the point of my bloody knife I traced upon a 
slip of paper the name of “ Juan Moreno,” and glided 
from the cottage unquestioned and unnoticed. Was 
not that, my friend, brave revenge? To immolate, in 
the centre of an enemy's camp, the murderer of Vi- 
cente—the destroyer of Catalina. 

“ My subsequent escape was truly hazardous. I hid 
myself during the day ina hollow bank that overhung 
the river, and at night sweceeded in reaching the 
bridge—the termination you know yourself. 

“ And now you have heard from my own lips the 
causes which have made my name so formidable to 
the invaders. Had I not been driven to the moun- 
tains by oppression, I should have dreamed my life 
peacefully away—and Juan Moreno would have lived, 
and died, and been forgotten. Cruelty turned my 
blood to gall, and changed my very nature. At man- 
hood this hand was stainless as a schoolboy’s—at thirty 
the blood of fifty victims reeks upon it. Human joys 
and pleasures are lost upon me. For me beauty has 
no charms, and gold is merely dross. Yonder mule is 
laden with Napoleons ;.and, by heaven, T would not 
take the burden beyond that rivulet, only that I em- 
ploy it in furthering my revenge. Once I could hang 
over a harp, and feel its music at my heart—now the 
roar of cannon, the crash of battle, or, sweeter still, 
the death-groan of an enemy, is the only melody for 
me. Living, mine shal! be “ warto the knife !"—and 
when I die, whether it be on the scaffuld or the field, 
my last breath shall be a curse upon the oppressor. 
Ho, Carlos ! my horse. And now, farewell. You and! 
shall probably never meet again. Muy you be happy— 
and when you hear that Juan Moreno is no more, 
ask how he died.” 

He gave the word to march—sprang lightly to the 


‘succeeded. His chamber was on one side of a cottage | saddle—and, at the sudden turning of an alpine pass, 
wecupied by French soldiers ; and through the window | waved a last adiew to O'Connor, and disappeared. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


OF THE PRINCIPAL GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERIES. 


861— Feroe Islands, discovered about this time by 
a Scandinavian vessel. 

871—Iceland, discovered by some Norwegian chiefs, 
who were compelled to leave their native country. 
According to some accounts, it had been visited before 
this, by a Scandinavian pirate, Naddodd. 

950—Greenland, discovered by the Icelanders about 
this period. The first colony established there was 
destroyed by a pestilence in the 14th century, and by 
the accumulation of ice, which prevented all commu- 
nication between Iceland and Greenland. 

1001— Winenland, a part of the continent of Ame- 
rica, is supposed to have been discovered by the Ice- 
landers. It was called Winenland, or Vinland, from 
the abundance of a species of vine found there. The 
Icelandic chronicles are full and minute respecting this 
discovery. ' 

1344— Madeira. The discovery of this island is 
attributed to an Englishman, Robert Macham ; it was 
revisited in 1419, by Juan Gonsalez and Tristan Vaz, 
Portuguese. 

1345—Canary Isles, discovered by some Genoese 
and Spanish seamen, having been known to the an- 
cients. 

1364—Guinea, the coast of, discovered by some 
seamen of Dieppe, about this period. 

1418—Porto Santo, discovered by Vaz and Zarco, 
Portuguese. 

1419— Madeira, discovered by the same navigators. 
It was first called St. Lawrence, after the Saint's day 
on which it was seen; and subsequently Madeira, on 
account of its woods. 

1434—Cape Bojador, or Nun, doubled for the first 
time by the Portuguese. 

1440-1445—Senegal River, diseovered by the Por- 
tuguese. 

1446—Cape Verd, discovered by Denis Fernandez, 
a Portuguese. : 

1448— Azores Islands, discovered by Gonzallo Vello, 
a Portuguese. 

1449—Cape Verd Islands, discovered by Antonio 
de Noli, a Genoese in the service of Portugal. 

1471—Island of St. Thomas, under the equater 
discovered. 

1484-2 Congo, discovered by the Portuguese, under 
Diego Cam. ' 

1486—Cape of Good Hope, diseovered by Bariho- 
lomew Diaz. It was originally called “ The Cape o 
Tempests,” and was also named “The Lion of the 
Sea,” and “The Head of Africa.” The appellation 
was Aanged by John IL, King of Portugal, who 
augured favorably of future discoveries from Diaz 
having reached the extremity of Africa. 

1492—Lucayos (or Bahama) Islands. These were 
the first points of discovery by Columbus. San Sa/- 


vador, co these islands, was the first seen by this 
T 





great navigator, on the night of the llth or 12th of 
October, in this yean—Cuba, Island of, Hispaniola, or 
St. Domingo, discovered by Columbus in his first 
voyage. 

1493—Jamaica, St. Christopher's, Dominica, disco- 
vered by Columbus ia his second voyage. 

1497—Cape of Good Hope, doubled by Vasco di 
Gama, and the passage to India discovered. 

1497—Newfoundland, discovered by John Cabot, 
who first called it Prima Vista and Baccalaos. The 
title of Prima Vista still belongs to one of its capes, and 
an adjacent island is stil) called Baccalao. 

1498— Continent of. America, discovered by Colum- 
bus—Malabar, Coast of, discovered by Vasco di Gama. 
Mozambique, Island of, discovered by Vased di Gama. 

1499—America, Eastern Coasts of, discovered by 
Ojéde and Amerigo Vespucci. (It is contended by 
some that this preceded bya year the discovery of the 
American Continent by Columbus.) 

1500—Brazil, discovered 24th April, by Alvarez 
de Cabral, a Portuguese, who was driven on its coast 
by a tempest. He called it the Land of the Holy 
Cross. it was subsequently called Brazil, on account 
of its red wood; and was carefully explored by Ame- 
rigo Vespucci, from 1500 to 1504. 

1501— Labrador and River St. Lawrence, discovered 
by Cortercal, who/sailed from Lisbon on a voyage of 
discovery for the Portuguese. 

1502—Gulf of Mexico. Some of the shores of this 
Gulf explored by Columbus on his Jast voyage.— St. 
Helena, the Island of, discovered by Jean de Nova, a 
Portuguese. 

1506— Ceylon, discovered by the Portugnese, Cey- 
lon was known to the Romans in the time of Claudius. 

1506— Madagascar, Island of, discovered by Tris- 
tan de Cunha, and revisited by the Portuguese navi- 
gator Fernandez Pareira, in 1508. This island was 
first called 3t. Lawrence, having been discovered on 
the day of that Saint. 

1508—Canada, visited by Thomas Aubert; known 
before to fishermen, who had been thrown there by a 
tempest.—Ascension Isle, discovered by Tristan da 
Cunha —Sumatra, Island of, discovered by Siqueyra, 
a Portuguese. 

1511—Sumatra, more accurately examined by the 
Portuguese.— Molucca Isles, diseovered by the Portu- 
guese.— Sunda Isles, discovered by Abrew, a Portu- 
quese. 

1512—Maliives. A Portougnese navigator wrecked 
on these islands, found them in occasional possession 
of the Arahians —Florida, discovered by Ponce de 
Leon, a Spanish navigator. : 

1513— Borneo and Java. The Portuguese became 
acquainted with these islands. 

1513—South Sea. The Great Ocean was discover- 
ed this year from the mountains of Darien, by Nugnez 
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de Balboa, and subsequently navigated by Magellan. 
The supposition of the New World being part of India 
now ceased. 

1515—Peru, discovered by Perez de la Rua. 

1516—Rio Janeiro, discovered by Dias de Solis. 

1516—Rio de la Plata, discovered by the same. 
1517—China, discovery of, by sea, by Fernand 
Perez d’Andrada. 

1517—Bengal, discovered by some Sarraigectin 
thrown on the coast by a tempest. 

1518—Mezico, discovered by the Spaniards. Con- 
quered by Cortez in 1519. 

1519—Magellan, Straits of, passed by Magellan 
with a fleet of discovery, fitted out by the Emperor 
Charles V. ‘The first voyage round the world was 
undertaken by this navigator; and his vessel per- 
formed the enterprise, although the commander pe- 
rished. 

1520— Terra del Fuego, discovered by Magellan. 

1521—Ladrone Islands, discovered by Magellan. 

1521—Philippines. This archipelago was discovered 
by Magellan, who lost his life here ia a skirmish. 

1524—New France. The first voyage of discovery 
made by the French, under Francis I., one of whose 
ships, afer reaching Florida, coasted along os far as 
50 degrees north latitude, and gave to this part the 
name of New France. 

1524— North America, travelled over from Florida 
to Newfoundland, by Verazzani, a Florentine, j in the 
service of France. 

' 1525—New Holland, diseovered by the Portuguese 
about this time. This immense tract was fur some 
time neglected by Europeans, but was visited by the 
Datch, at various periods, from 1619 to 1644. This 
fine country is now colonized by the English, and 
every year adds something to our knowledge of iis 
extent and its peculiarities. 

1527—New Guinea, discovered vy Saavedra, a 
Spaniard, sent from Mexico, by Cortez. 

1530—Guinea, the first voyage to, made by an 
English ship, for elephants’ teeth. 

1534—Canada, visited by Cortier, of St. Malo; a 
settlement having previously been made in 1523, by 
Verazzani, who took possession in the name of Francis 
I., of France. 

1535—California, discovered by Cortez. 

1537—Chili, discovered by Diego de Almagro, one 
of the conquerors of Pera. 

1541—Labrador, explored by a French engineer, 
Alphonze. 

1541—Jndia, the first English ship sailed to, for the 
purpose of attacking the Portuguese. 

1542—Juapan, discovered by the Portuguese, Anto- 
nie de Meta and Antonie de Peyxoto, who were cast 
by a tempest on its coasts. 

1545 — Potosi, Mines of, discovered by the Spaniards. 

1552—Spitsbergen, observed by the English, but 
mistaken for part of Greenland. Visited by Barentz, 
a Dutch navigator, in seareh of a north-east passage, 
in 1696. 

1553— White Sea. This sea, which had not been 
visited since the time of Alfred, was now supposed to 
be discovered by Chancellor, the English navigator. 





Nova Zembla, discovered by Willoughby, an English 
seaman. 

1575—-Solomon’s Isles, discovered by Mendana, 
Spaniard, sent by the Governor of Peru. 

1576—Frobisher’s Strait, discovered by the Englis): 
navigator whose name it bears. 

Greenland, further explored by Frobisher, who also 
penetrated further between this country and Labrador. 

1577—New Aliion, discovered by Drake, who was 
the second to attempt a voyage round the world, which 
he performed in three years. 

1580—Siberia, discovered by Yermak Timopheic. 
vitch, Chief of Cossacks. 

1587—Davie’s Strait, discovered by the English 
navigator whose name it bears, in his voyage for the 
discovery of a north-west passage. 

1594—Falkiand Islands, diseovered by the Englisi: 
navigator Hawkins. 

1595— Marquesas, discovered by Mendana, a Spa- 
niard, on his voyage from Peru, to found a colony in 
the Solomon Isles. 

Solitary Island, discovered by Mendana on the 
above-named voyage. 

1606—-Archipelago del Espirito Santo, diseovered 
by Guiros, a Portuguese, sent from Peru. These is!- 
ands are the Cyclades of Bougainville, and the New 
Hebrides of Cook. 

Otaheiie, supposed to be discovered by Guiros, who 
named it Sagittaria. 

1607-1610—Hudson's Bay, discovered by the cele- 
brated English navigator, Hudson, on his third voyage. 
Veniuring to pass the winter in this Bay on his fourth 
voyage, he was, with four others, thrown by his sailors 
into a boat, and left to perish. 

1607—Chesapeak Bay, discovered by John Smith. 

1615—Siraits of Le Maire, discovered, with the 
island of Staten on the east, by Le Maire, a merchant 
of Amsterdam, and Schouten, a merchant of Horn. 

1616—Cape Horn, doubled by Le Maire and Schou- 
ten, Dutch navigators, who called it after the, town 
of which Schouten was a native. ‘These enterprising 
men performed a voyage round the world in about two 
years. 

1616~ Van Dieman's Land, discovered by the 
Dutch. 

1616—Bafin'’s Bay, discovered by William Baiii. 
an Englishman. The nature and extent of this disco- 
very were much doubted, till the expeditions of Ross 
and Parry proved that Baflia was substantially accu- 
rate in his statement. 

1636—Frezen Ocean. In this year the Russians 
discovered that this ocean washed and bounded the 
north of Asia. The first Russian ship sailed down the 
Lena into this sea. 

1642— New Zealand, with the seuthern part of Van 
Dieman’s Land, discovered by Tasman, a Dutch navi- 
gator. 

1654—Bourbon, Isle of, oceupied by the FRnch. 

1673— Lousiana, discovered by the French. ‘Tins 
country received its name from La Salle, a Frenchman, 
who explored the Mississippi, in 1682. 

1686— Easter Island, discovered cit Roggewein, @ 
Duteh navigator. 
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1690— Kamschatka, the principal settlement of the 
Russians on the coast of Asia, discovered by a Cossack 
chief, Morosko. The country was taken possession 
of by the Russians in 1697. 

1692—Japan. Carefully visited by Kemfer, a Ger- 
man. 

1699— New Britain. This island, and the straits 
which separate it from New Guinea, discovered by 
Dampier. This enterprising seaman made a voyage 
round the world at the period of this discovery. 

1711—Kurile Isles, occupied by the Russians. The 
people of these islands, which are twenty-one in num- 
ber, still pay tribute to Russia. They are principally 
volcanic. 

1728—Behring’s Strait, explored and designated by 
a Danish navigator in the service of Russia, whose 
Mame it bears. Behring thus established that the 
continents of Asia and America are not united, but 
are distant from each other about thirty-nine miles. 

1728—Kamschatka, ascertained by Behring to be a 
peninsula. 

1741—Aleutian Isles, on the coast of North Ameri- 
¢a, discovered by Behring. A more accurate survey 
of these islands was made under the Russian Govern- 
ment, by Captains Billing artd Sarytchef, from 1781 to 
1798, 

1765—Duke of York's Island, discovered by Byron. 

Isles of Danger, discovered by Byron. 

1767—Otaheite, discovered by Wallis. 

1768—Cook’s Strait, discovered by Captain Cook 
on his first voyage round the world, which occupied 
bim from 1768 to 1771. 

1770—New South Wales, discovered by Captain 
Cook. 

1772—ZIsland of Desolation, the first land south of 
India, discovered by Kerguelem, and called by his 
name. Subsequently called the Island of Desolation 
by Captain Cook. 
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Fair Lady! though it may not be 

My lot to see that face again, 
Yet, oh! the thought, endeared by thee 
Like sunlight on the stormy sea, 

Shall soothe the throbs of grief and pain. 


I may not love thee, and would not 
Require from thee a single thought: 

For this heart has not yet forgot 

What was—what might have been its lot— 
Love and joy to it are naught. 


Yet there is something in thine air, 
A magic in that dark black eye, 
A beauty round thy form, so rare, 
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1774—New Caledonia, discovered by Cook in his 
second voyage, 1772-1775. 

1778—Icy Cape, discovered by Captain Cook. 

1778—Sandwich Islands, discovered by Cook, in 
his third yoyage, which commenced in 1776. He lost 
his life in 1779. 

1797—Bass’s Straits. Mr. Bass, surgeon of H. M 
S. Reliance, penetrated as far as Western Port, in a 
small open boat, from Port Jackson, and was of opinion 
that a Strait existed between New South Wales and 
Van Dieman’s Land. In 1799, Lieutenant Flinders 
cireumnavizated Van Dieman’s Land, and named the 
Strait after Mr. Bass. 

1804, 5, 6—Missouri explored to its sources by 
Captains Lewis and Clarke, and the origin and source 
of the Columbia ascertained. 

1819—Barrow’s Straits, discovered by Lieut. Par- 
ry, who penetrated as far as Melville Island, in lat. 


174m. 26s. N. and long. 113 m. 47s. W. The Strait 


was entered on the 3d of August. The lowest state 
of the thermometer was 55 deg. below Zero of Fahr. 

1819—New South Shetland, discovered by Mr. 
Smith, of the brig William, bound to Valparaiso. 

1819-1822—North America, the northern limits of, 
determined by Captain Franklin, from the mouth of 
the Coppermine River to Cape Turnagain. 

1821—Asia, the northern limits of, determined by 
Baron Wrangel. 

1825,6—North America, Franklin’s second expedi- 
tion, in which the coast between the mouths of the 
Coppermine and Mackenzie’s rivers, and the coast from 
the mouth of the latter to 149 1-2 W. long. were dis- 
covered. 

1827—North America. 10 August of this year, 
Captain Beechey, in H. M. 8. Blossom, discovered the 
coast from Iey Cape to Point Barrow, leaving about 
146 miles of coast unexplored between this Point and 
Point Beechey. Point Barrow is in 156 1-2 deg. W. lon- 





Thou seem’st to have thy home in air, 
Where summer clouds bedeck the sky. 


God bless thee! wheresoe’er thou art: 

God grant thee peace, and hope, and love : 
May care ne'er ruffle thy young heart, 
And, living blest, may’st thou depart 

To beauteous realms of bliss above. 


Farewell! and though it may not be 
Our lot on earth again to meet: 
Yet the sweet feelings caused by thee 
Shall vibrate on my memory, 
And make thy recollection sweet. 
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SCISSIBLES. 


FROM THE BLANK BOOK OF A BIBLIOGRAPHER. 


And as for me, though that I ken but lite 


On books for to re: 


, me delight 


And to them give { faith and full credence, 


And ia mine 


art have ‘em in reverence 


So heartily that there is game none 
Thut fro’ my books makest me to gone.—Chaucer. 


In the Garrick collection of old Plays and Tracts, 
‘was a very scarce black letter quarto, without date, 
entitled : 

“ Here Beginneth a merie jeste, of a man that was 
called Howleglas. And of many marveylous thynges 
that he dyd in his lyfe, in Eastland and in many other 
places. Imprynted at London in Tamestrete, at the 
Vintre on the Three Craned Wharfe by Wyllyam 
Copland.” 

In the preface Howleglas, it is said, died in 1450, 
but, at the end of the book, in 1350. It is supposed to 
have been a translation from a Dutch MS. in which 
the hero is termed Ulenspeigle. In the English ver- 
sion, the hero is a worthy who “served at all trades 
and cheated with great impunity, sometimes for profit, 
and sometimes for sport.” One chapter tells us, “ How 
he begyled a Doctor with us medicines ;’ another, 
“ How Howleglas wan a great deale of money with a 
poynt of foolishnesse;” a third, “How Howleglas, 
through his subile disceytes deceyved a wyne drawer 
in Lubeke ;” and his wanton frolics are equally nu- 
merous. We are told :— 


How Howleglas made a woman that solde erthen 
potts to smyte them all in pieces. 

How Howleglas brake the stayres that the munkes 
shulde come downe on the matyns, and how thei fell 
downe into the yarde. 

How Huwleglas bought creme of the women of the 
countrey, that brought it for to sel at Maryandra. 
Within a while after or that he wyuld enter y* abbey 
of Maryandra to be a munke, he went a wakyng on 
the market daye to Bremen, wher he sawe many wo- 
men standing ther to sel creme. And then went 
Howlegias to the house where he was lodgd, and 
borowed a tub of his Hustise, and went againe into 
y® market; and when he was there, he set duwne 
his tub, and came to a woman of the countrie, and he 
asked the pryce of her creme; and when they were 
both agreed, he made her for to put her creme into 
his tub. And then went he to another, and agreed we 
her also, and made her to put her creme into his tub; 
and so went he fro the one 1@ the other, tyll that he 
had made all the women ‘hat had the creme to put it 
into his tub. And when they had soo done then asked 
thei poore women theire money of Howleglas, fur 
they woulde departe home. Then sayde Howleglas, 
to the women, “ Ye must do so muche fur me as to 
trust me these eight dayes, fur have no money at 
thys tyme.” Than were the women of the counirey 
angry, and thei ran to the tub for to take every one 
their creme againe, for thei woulde not trust him. 
And as thei woulde have taken theyr creme ogain, 
than began thei to fal together by the eares and sayde, 
“Thou takest more than tnou sholde have, and the 
other stode al wepynge, and said to them, shall | 








loose my creme?” And other twayne were tumbling 
by the here in the middes of the canel. And thus 
they pulled and haled on the other, that at the last the 
tub fell downe, and arrayed the very foule, so that 
they were all disfygured, and wist not of whome 
they shoulde be avenged of. And than arose thei, and 
asked where is this false knave yt hath bought our 
mylk, and hath deceved us so, for had we hym here 
amonge us, we shoulde chrysten him here in the 
creame that is in the cannell, and paint him therwith 
as wel as we be, for he is a false begyler and a dys- 
cever. But he was gone fro thence, for he cast be- 
fure yt such a thynge shulde folowe. And when the 
Burgeys of the towne saw that the cannels ran with 
creame, than went thei to the market place for to se. 
And when yt were ther they asked how the creme 
was spylt, and than it was tolde them, and when that 
thei knew it, than thei returned home laughynge, and 
praised greatli yt falsenes and subtilte of Howleglas. 


After many adventures, he comes to live with a 
priest, who makes him his parish-clerk. This priest 
is described as keeping “a leman or concubine, who 
had but one eye, to whom Hewleglas owed a grudge 
for revealing his rogteries to his master.” The story 
thus proceeds :—- 


And than in the meane season, while Howleglas 
was paryshe clarke, at Easter they should play the 
resurrection of our lorde; and for because than the 
men wer not learned, nor could not read, the priest 
took his leman, and put her in the grave for an Aun- 
gell; and this »eing How leglas, toke to him iij of the 
simplest persons that were in the towne, that played 
the iij Maries ; and the Person (i. e. Parson or Rector) 
played Christe, with a banerinhis hand. Than saide 
Howlegias to the simple persons, When the Aungel 
asketh you, whome you seke, you may saye, The par- 
suns leman with one iye. Than it fortuned that the 
lyme was come that they must playe, and the Angel 
asked them whom they sought, and than sayd they, 
as Howleglas had shewed and lerned them afore, and 
than answered they, We seke the priests leman with 
one iye. And than the prieste might heare that he 
was mocked. And whan the priests leman herd that, 
she arose out of the grave, and would have smyten 
with her fist Howleglas upon the cheke, but she 
missed him, and smote one of the simple persons that 
played one of the thre Maries; and he gave her an- 
other ; and than take she him by the heare (hair); and 
that seing his wyfe came running hastely to smite the 
priestes leman; and than the priest seeing this, caste 
down hys baner and went to help his woman, so that 
the one gave the other Sore sirokes, and made great 
noyse in the charche. And than Howleglas seyng 
them lyinge together by the eares in the bodi of the 
churche, went his way out of the village, and came 
no more there. 
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Grater, a Germhan philosopher, and a pupil of Wie- 
land’s, published a work entitled “ Scattered Leayes,” 
at Ulm, in the kingdom of Wirtemberg, in the very 
early port of this century. A singular hypothesis is 
contained in its pages, affording “ A View or a Future 
Lire ror THe First Tuinteen Txovusanp Years 
arrer Dearu,” in the following words :;— 


The human mind is destined to advance progres- 
sively nearer and nearer to perfection in our Solar 
System. It passes from the smallest planet to the 
largest, from that nearest the sun, to the most remote, 
on which, at length, the coldest reason is attained, and 
pure from all the influences of the senses. [is plane- 
tary life, on Mercury and Venus, though it remembers 
nothing, or at the most, has but a kind of obscure no- 
tion of it, was already over, when it was produced 
and born on Earth, as a man witha new body. When 
he dies here, the next station after his death is Mars, 
then the broken planets Juno, Vesta, Pallas, and 
Ceres; after these Jupiter, then Saturn, and then the 
Georgium Sidus. ‘Travelling with the rapidity of a 
ray of light, the soul, on its separation from this body, 
reaches the next planet Mars, in four minates and 
fifteen seconds. Here it begins a new life, which 
(calculated analogically according to the maximum 
on Earth) will extend totwo hundred years. After 
this it again separates, arrives in ten minutes, five 
seconds, at Pallas, and remains in that and the three 
other broken planets, five hundred years. Again de- 
parts, arrives in twenty minutes, forty-six seconds, at 
Jupiter; lives there twelve hundred years; reaches 
Saturn in fifty-six minutes thirty-nine seconds, where 
it lives no less than three thousand years, and com- 
pletes its planetary existence, in our system, after a 
passage of one hour, eighteen minutes, thirty-five se- 
conds, in the Georgium Sidus, with a life of five 
thousand years. 

Grater says in his preface, that the extremely mo- 
notonous idea of Eternity in abstracto, is rendered in- 
teresting by this hypothesis, and the possibility that 
the soul, on its separation from this planetary body, 
may in a few minutes rise to heaven, that is toa more 
distant star, at least affords one, and perhaps the only 
positive and clear view, through the gate of death. 

The author also justly observes, that the rapidity of 
lights’ propulsion is positively necessary, “ considering 
the prodigious distance of the planets from each other; 
the swiftness of a cannon bal!, which travels only six 
hundred paces in a second, would be far too slow, 
since the soul at that rate would require, instead of 
four minutes, full thirteen years to reach the nearest 
planet, and such a passive and useless traversing the 
immensity of space is bighly improbable.” 

It is much to be regretted that the fanciful author 
was unable to recollect the nature of his doings during 
his primeval life in Mercury and Venus—perhaps, he 
may allege that many dreams and floating notions 
that to us seem perfectly unintelligible, are in point of 
fact, reminiscences of a previous state of existence. 





We extract the following curious Dramatis Persone 
from a Latin play, by an Italian writer of the seven- 
teenth century, on the exploits of Ignatius Loyola. 
We suppose the author acted on Don Quixote’s recom- 
mendation, to act in a plain :— 

The Church of Rome. 

* Europe, Asia, Africa, America—represented as per- 
sons. 





The Archangel Michael. 

The Good Genii ef Europe, Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica. 

Christ. 

Lucifer. 

Two Military Officers. 

Moorish General, with army. 

Moorish Officer. 

Mendicant in the disguise of Ignatius. 

Ignatius, with attendants. 

Don Sebastian, captain of the ship Victory. 

Messenger. 

Oviedo, Patriarch of Abyssinia. 

Adamas, Emperor of Abyssinia. 

Son of the Emperor. 

Evil Genii of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 

Evil Genius of Spain, alternately disguised as a 
soldier and a hermit. 

Familiar Spirit of Martin Luther. 

Trumpeter ef Hell, with horn. 

Welfare of the Empire. 

Heresy. 

Idolatry. 

Atheism. 

Ghost. 

Adrian, Regent of Spain. 

Duke of Navarre, with army. 

Spanish Officer. 

Agebed, with companions. 

Soria, Chief of Buccaneers. 

General of the Spaniards. 

Neptune. 

Prince of Castiglione. 

Aleisio Gonzaga. 

Messenger to the Prince. 

Francis Xavier. 

King of Travancore, with army. 

Son of the King. 

King of the Bagade. 

Chorus of Youths, assembled from the four quarters 
of the globe. 

Do. of Indian Youths. 

Do. of Centaurs. 

Trovps of Nereids, sporting. 





John Lightfoot, the divine, in his “Erusuim, or 
Miscellanies Christian and Judaical,” printed in 1629, 
relates the following curious anecdote respecting the 
power of a murderer's conscience :— 


“Crantzius, the Denmarke Historian, as he hath ~ 
many delightsome passages of storie, sv this especially 
I could not but coppy out at my reading of it, wherein 
I see God just, and murder heavy. One was hired for 
a summe of money to murder an innocent Dane. He 
does the bloudy fact, and presently receives in a purse 
his wages of iniquity. A heavy purse of gold for a 
while makes a light heart; but where the guiltinesse 
grones heavy too, the gold is worth nothing. At last 
the murderer’s conscience accuseth and condemnes 
him like both witnesse and judge for his bloudy fact. 
His heart and eyes are both cast downe, the one as 
farre as hell, whither the fact had sunke, and the 
other to the earth, whither the bloud. He is now 
weary of his own life, as erewhile he was of another's. 
He ties his purse of gold (which had hired him to kill 
the other) about his necke, and offers it to every one 
he meets as his reward, if he would kill him. At 
last hee is paid in his owne coine, and hires his own 
murderer with that price wherewith he himself was 
hired. And so perish all such, whose feet are swift 
to shed bloud, and he, that strikes with an unlawful 
sword, be strucken with a lawful one againe.” 
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~~Composed expressty for the Gentleman's Magazine, by Sydney Pearson—the Poetry by J. J. Adams. 
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A----me-- lia is 


Ile 


I gaze upon the tranquil wave, 
And feel the zephyr’s play $ 

And mark, amid the gemmd concave, 
The moon's sublimer rays 

And from the fairy castles height, 
List to the strain so clear 3 

But lost to me is their delight, 
Amelia is not heres 
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Perchance upon yon orb, her look, 
In raptare may be cast $ 

While musing by some babbling brook, 
Which tells her of the past i-« 

The past! which, in an hour like this, 
To me so painful proves$ 

Another now may share her bliss, 
And rend the heart that loves. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tre Parton Scrar Book, ror 1838, comprising Fourteen Engravings, with Poetical Illustrations. Quarto. 
Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


A beautiful arrangement of splendid pictures, tasteful binding, superior typography, and poetry of the high- 
est order. ‘The last article is principally furnished by our fair contributor, Miss Waterman, whose excellence, 
as truly observed in the preface to the Scrap Book, has recently attracted the attention of the English critics 
“ by the purity of sentiment and naiveté of expression which characterise her pieces.” The plates principally 
consist of East Indian subjects, and are deserving of considerable praise. “Calcutta, from the Garden Reach,” 
is one of the most beautiful that ever graced an annual’s page. “The View at Nujibabad,” presents some 
fine effects of light and shade. “The Mausoleum at Lucknow,” and “the Mosque in the Coimbatore,” are 
well executed illustrations of interesting subjects. The female portraits are all good—the frontispiece of 
“The Sisters” is from one of Hayter's delicious crayon studies, and those acquainted with his style will be 
assured of its excellence. “Isa” is a countenance dangerous to look upon, lest we “ fall in love with gazing, 
and so gaze for ever.” “Medora” is painfully true, and the round, voluptuous face of “Beatrice” scarcely 
excuses the wretched drawing of the figure. “Caroline,” a sunny girl with golden hair, is our especial fa- 
vorite, and has drawn some beauteous lines from Miss Waterman, from whose illustration we shall extract a 
few random verses of more than usual tenderness and truth. 


How doth the tones in woman's heart Does love's reciprocated spells 
Vibrate to each remember'd word, Make music in the mind. 
Should memory, with its mystic art, a 

Strike but the hidden chord. How oft tis woman's lot to nurse 
A wily serpent in her breast, 
How linger they o’er every line __ Turning life's blessings to a curse, 
A loved and absent friend hath traced, An adder to its rest. 
And find, within their bosom’s shrine, 
The image unerased. Yet doth its clankless fetters clasp 
That glittering thing of love; and trust, 
Oh! like a string of silver bells, Till broken by the light’ning grasp, 
Rung by the ever playful wind, It mingles with the dust. 





Pic Nics; on, Lecenps, Taves, anp Sror:es or InzLanp. Two Volumes. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart. 
1837. 


An excelleng collection of “ ryghte merrye” tales—a lump of pure Milesian humor, redolent of Paddy's 
richest vein of fun and whim. The Pic Nics are by various authors, and first appeared in one of the Dublin 
Magazines ; their collection was an admirable thought, for their worthiness. deserves every possible method of 
publicity. It is an admirable book for travellers—a meal of light and pleasant reading may be found in every 
tale, and many of the stories will bear a second perusal. A portion of “ Paddy Doyle’s Trip to Cork” will 
present an average specimen of the Pic Niecs. 


“Is yoor name Paddy Doyle?” sis the talla-faced man. 

“ Yis,” sis I, “ what's yer will o’ me? My name is Paddy Doyle of Shandangin, above board. Paddy Doyle 
that’s neyther afeared nor ashamed of no man.” I spoke big, for ? did'nt like the cast of the fellow’s eye, an’ 
thought he was wanting to throw the gawmogue over me. 

“I don’t atall doubt it,” sis he, “ frifyou had fear or shame in your forred, you wouldn’tbe afiher robbing 
that ganileman younder on the flags,” an” he pointed with his finger across the street. 

‘i . ae of yer thricks upon thravellers, my gay fellow,” sis I; “1 never put the two eyes of my head on 

m afore.” - 

“ That’s Mr. Punch, the publican, from Mallalane,” sis he, “an he has taken out a decree agin ye for a debt 
of four pounds, due for goods sowld and delivered, an’ I must seize upon the whiskey.” 

I kept a stiff hoult o’ the horse’s head, an’ Mr. Punch drew near— 
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“ Are you Mr. Punch, sir,” sis [; for I didn’t know him, an’ taking off my hat, “ maybe your honor would 
have marcy on an unfortunate angishore, that wouldn't intend to desave you at all, at all, and I'll pray for 
marcy on your sowl, an’ the sowla o’ the seven ginerations that left you.” 

Mr. Punch shook his head. 

“ For the sowls of all your nearest and dearest relations, your gran’ father, an’ gran’ mother, your uncle an’ 
aunt, your brothers and sisters, the father that reared you, the mother that bore you, an’ if there be blot or 
blame, pain or punishment, consequence o’confession, missing 0’ mass, pinnance unperformed, or freaks o° folly 
on their sowls, the prayers o’ the poor widdy, (widuwer) an’ the blessing of the orphans, go to their cumfort for 
ever an’ ever, an’ don’t be the ruinashun of an industrious man, with a cabin full of femul grawls.” 

Another shake o’ the head. 

“ The blissing o’ the motherless children ‘i:hin an’ ‘ithout ye, above an’ below ye, over an’ undher ye, lying 
an’ rising, silting an’ standing, sleeping and waking, eating an dhrinkiug, late an’ airly, dhrunken an’ sober, 
an’ let go the dhrup o' whiskey to Jillian Marphy’s crathers.” 

Here Mr. Punch smiled, which made me think I sofiened him a thrifle, an’ thin I detarmined to stick a lit- 
tle longer to the blessed litany { was saying for him. 

“ The blessin’ 0° the twelve tribes, the twelve patriarchs, the twelve prophits, the twelve apostles, the twelve 
martyrs, an’ the twelve heavenly signs of the zodiac on your seed an’ breed, an’ don’t dhrive me on the belly 
o’ the high road—Mr. Punch avourneen, (beloved,) by taking the support o’ the heavy femul burthin from 
me.” 

Not a word from the Buddah. 

“I'll take all the bavery’s (breviaries) in Rome, all the books in Father Foley's house, the holy Batha 
Phadrig, an’ the wondherful Ranigh O’Reefe that id twist the mouth o' the false swearer west, where his pole 
should be, that I'll pay you yer money, an’ don't take me short, an‘ that death mighin’t take you short.” 

It was all to no use to butter Mr. Punch up; if I prached a sarmunt, and said a high mass for him, I couldn’t 
soften his nayther, an’ he beckon’d to the thief o’ a bailiff, who wheeled about the horse an’ car; an’ my taste 
0’ whiskey was taken before my face, and lodged in his consarns: but my poor baste was let go. I left 
Shaune at the ould place, and strolled into the city, jest to look atthe Yalla House. | was quite down-hearted, 
an’ looked for all the world like a motherless caif. I stood on Parliament-bridge, an’ as I laned over the bat- 
tlements, it ran into my head, some how or other, to dhrown myself, out an out, but the height o’ the bridge 
made me afraid of breaking my nick in the wather. At last, I turned about to dhrive away wicked thoughts, 
whin I saw a fine-looking gantleman coming up the bridge; I rec’lected that I seen him in the morning, whin 
I took out the permit. 

“ Now's the time!” sis I, “ that’s a gauger ; if I live, an’ I'll make Mr. Punch sup sorrow.” 

I up, an’ off with my hat, “ an’,” sis 1, “ would it be the will of yer honor to let a poor man know where 
he'd be likely to meet a gantleman o’ the oxcise, (excise.”’) 

“ I’m shuperwiser, (supervisor,) myself,” sis he,“ put on yer hat, poor man.” 

“Sur,” sis I, “ don’t suspect me for an informer, at all, at all; my seed, breed, and gineration always scorned 
the like, but a scoundhrel in Malla lane, has played the puck with me, an’ I want a little revenge on him.” 

“It’s all nathral,” sis he, “ if he ill-used ye.” 

“ He's the ruinashon of myself, an’ nine motherless grawls; an’ he has, at this blessed minit that I spake to 
ye, forty gallons o’ whiskey, in his back-house, unnonst to the gauger.” 

The gentleman's eye glistened with delight—* Come along,” sis he, “ an’ if we make a sayshure, I'll give 
you a guinea to boot,” 

“ Long life to your noble honor,” sis I,“ I knew yer honor looked liked some grand gantleman, an’, p 'rhaps, 
yer honor would want a baste to remove the whiskey, an’ I have a snug horse an’ car at yer honor’s service.’ 

My hand for ye, we let no grass grow undher us, till we come to the right place, an’ I had Shaune an’ the 
car ready in a jiffy. 

The whiskey was saised an’ conveyed into my car: an’ as we came down towards the guard-house, the 
shuperwiser slipt the guinea into my fist. 

“ You desarve it,” sis he, “an here’s a crown to dhrink the king’s health, besides.” 

“O, you're the jewel of a gantleman,” sis 1, “ long life and good luck to your noble honor— wheep Shaune—” 
an’ I turned up Blarney-lane. The gantleman turned on his heel— 

“ This is our way, over the bridge,” sis he. 

“ But this is my way up the hill, Sur,” sis —* wheep, Shaune.” 

The gantleman got into a high passion, an’ collared me. “Fair and easy, ma boohil,” sis I, “that’s my 
whiskey, an’ here's my permit; an, if I hear another word coming out o’ your ugly mouth, I'll get a posse o’ 
them thripe-women below, to cool your courage in the river.” 

But for all that, he throttled me still, an’ flung a hawk’s eye round for a constable. A crowd o’ brogue- 
makers an ‘thripe-women now gathered aroynd us. 

“ Jack Begly,” sis u fat thripe-woman, toa big brogue-maker, “ Jack Begly, have ye the spirit o’ a man to stand 
on yer two pins there, an’ see a black-guard guager throttle any fellow-christian.” 

“ Let us have ct him, Poll Dooly, the squinting thief,” sis another fierce virago, brandishing a large thripe, 
an’ before ye couid say Jack Robinson, he received a shower of thripes right in his face. 

The sogers at the guard-house, hearing the row, rushed out to see the sport, an’ while the thripe-women 
an’ brogue-makers were busy arhusing themse!ves wid the guager, I slipt away the car as quietly as possible, 
an’ whipt Shaune to the top of his speed, up Blarney-lane. Stopping for a minit to brathe the horse, I heard 
below, at the disiance of half a mile, the roar o’ the thripe-women—the clash o’ the sodgers’ bagnits, an’ the 
rattling o’ the stones along the sithreet. While hundreds came rushing agin me to the bottom of Blarney- 

I was clearing out at the top of it, an’ laving «ll the fun behind me. From that day to this, I never inthered 
Cork—nor, if | can help it, will I ever again, till the day o' my death. An’ wishing you long life an’ pros- 
perity, 
I remain your humble sarvunt, 

For Pappy Doyze, 


E. W. 
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Poems. By I. C. Pray. Boston; Weeks, Jordan & Co. 1837. 


Mr. Pray possesses the usual quantity of versifying power, and has produced a few good and creditable 
poems. But there is.oceasionally a stiffness of expression and defection in the rhythmical arrangement that 
sadly mars the beauty, and exhibits a lack of polish necessaryjto poetical effect. This is more likely the result 
of carelessness than any deficiency in musical taste. We submit a couple of sonnets to the reader's judgment. 


I. 


Fam girl, I love—yet should not speak the word, 
For I have long been wedded to another: 
My heart’s deep feelings only may be stirred 
To'muse on thee as though [ were thy brother. 
May all thy thoughts arise from happiness— 
Thy life flow on like some bright, sparkling river, 
And every change be made thy soul to bless — 
May sunshine be around thy path-way ever. 
Know that there is, in this wide world of care, 
One who would hear that thou dost live in plea- 
sure, 
One who would deem thy friendship life’s best 
treasure, 
And gaining that would never know Despair. 
Fair girl, farewell! The affections which I feel 


Il. 


Tue flower thou twinedst ’mid thy tresses, girl, 
Has faded since the night's advance o’er earth, 
And now, around thy brow, hangs each fair curl, 
As it were wont to shade thine eyes of mirth, 
Decked by no ornament save thine own bright 
face, 
Which like the marble glows with light divine, 
Gladdened by dimples which the blushes trace, 
As shadows glide 'mid clusters of the vine. 
Thy laughing eyes are ministers to me, 
And as I gaze wpon their midnight black, 
The stars of love seem mid their gloom to be 
Bringing my days of early lovehood back. 
The flower may fade, but in my memory’s well, 
Thy face, dear girl, as now, for ever more shall 





Words cannot speak—nor dares my pen reveal. dwell. 


Tue Aretuusa. A Naval Story. By Capt. Chamier, R. N., Author of “ Ben Brace,” “ Life of a Sailor,” §c. 
Two Volumes. Carey & Hart. 


Captain Chamier, if we are right in our recollections, was originally employed in modifying and improving 
the style of Captain Marryait, in the very outset of the literary career of the author of “ Peter Simple.” A 
law suit was sustained for the half of the profits of the second edition of Marryatt’s first novel, which, as 
Chamier asserted, was refused by the bookseller till it had passed through his purifying hands. He received half 
of ‘the purchase-money of the first edition for his trouble, aud cbtained a verdict ina court of law for a 
moiety of the proceeds of the future sale. The pupil has long ago gone ahead of his master, and the pre- 
ceptor has been proud to imitate the prowess of his pupil. “Ben Brace,” and “The Life of a Sailor,” are 
but poor comparisons tu “ Jacob Faithfut” and the “ Naval Officer,” but Chamier has latterly improved. “The 
Arethusa” is a good nautical tale, well told, with more novelty and interest than we imagined could be 
crowded into any salt water history, afier the numerous sea-sweepings of the last twenty years. The wreck 
of the Tribune is well related, ‘and the situation of the survivors in the tops of the sunken vessel is well 
imagined and beautifully deseribed. The affair with the pirate is graphically portrayed, and the horrible 
scenes at Jamaica, exhibiting the potency of “ Yellow Jack,” are depicted with a vividness and force that 
almost insure a belief of their reality. If the events connected with the Shark receiving ship, have any foun- 

- dation in truth, the scoundrels practising them have an equal right to the halter of the executioner with the 
miduight assassin and the pirate of the lonely seas. 

“The Arethusa” is @ first-rate production, by a second-rate author. Captain Chamier has laid himself un- 
der heavy obligations to James's Naval History of England. The cutting-out of the Hermione, by Captain 
Hamilton ; the sea fight between the Arethusa and the Didon, the affair with the Flotilla, and even the be- 
praised wreck of the Tribune ere.all borrowed, in detail, from the above work. The hero of the siory is 2 
human improbability ; there is no cause developed to work the miraculous change in his character thet 
ensves during his first voyage. There is‘not sufficient connexion between the first and second volame. We 
leave the hero a lying, thieving, money-loving midshipman, (an anomaly, we believe.) and then suddenly 
meet with him in the character of Captain of the crack frigate of the day. 

It is laughable to observe the certainty of failure that.atiends the efforts of all Europeans to depict even 
the common place varieties of American character. Jonathan Cornecob, a Virginian planter, is a strange 
compound of a Green Mountain boy and a Mississippi boatman ; his good-heartedness and love of liberty some- 
what reconcile us to the caricature, but the gallant Captain must know little of the Old Dominion if he 
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imagines that one of her sons could, under any circumstances, be caught by the puerilites of Weazel, and the 
stale and forced conceit of the horse marines: 
“fhe following extract is humorous, and worth perusal. 


‘The captain of the craft was a rongh, hard-featured, short, stout sailor—all open and above board; a man 
who never said a civil thing by accident, and never was known by any chance to coincide in opinion with 
those who exchanged a word with him. Corncob, who really loved his daughter with much aflection, was 
now in exquisite spirits at the thought of again seeing her. The mate of the vessel had pronounced the wind 
as sure to last, and calculated that by sunset on the morrow the Mary Henderson would be safe enough at 
Portsmouth. The craft was under weigh, the sails set and trimmed, when Corncob, unable to restrain his 
feelings, said to the captain, 

“Well, I calculate now all my cares are at an end, and to-morrow I shall see my daughter at Portsmouth.” 

“Then, old boy,” said the captain, “ you calculate wrong: you won't be at Portsmouth this week to come ; 
and as fur your cares, you'll have a cargo of them befvre you land.” 

“LTexpect, captain, you're one of Job's comforters,” replied the American. “ Why, your mate there, who 
seems t0 know as much of the clouds as if he made them, guesses this wind will last.” 

“T guess he’s wrong now, for he never was right, and that we shall have the wind foul before long.” 

“Well,” said the Yankee, “I expect one of these days I shall get to my journey’s end.” 

“ Just the contrary,” said the captain; “ for you'll never be there till you die—and then you have got a 
journey of eternity befure you, so will never get to the end.” 

Aching I expect you are a particular pleasant fellow,” said Corncob, “ and must know the gunner of the 
Arethusa.” 

“ Wrong again—never heard of him.” 

“TI think,” said the mate, “ we had better get a pull of the weather-braces, fur the wind’s coming further 
aft.” 

“ Just the contrary,” said the captain: “the wind's coming forwards, and the yards are too fine.” 

“I calculate, mate,” said Corncob, “ that your captain, there, is like a Maryland pig: if you want him to go 
one way, you must pull kim the other.” 

“ He won't agree to that, I'll be bound,” replied the mate: “ for ever since I’ve sailed with him he has never 
once agreed with me on any question. He fell overboard one day, and I got in the boat and picked him up ; 
and when I thought I would say something to comfort him, by remarking that boats were blessed inventions, 
or else he must have been drowned,— Just the contrary,’ said he, ‘ for if it had not been for a boat, I never 
should have been on board the craft, and therefore never could have tumbled overboard.’ ” 

“ Well, then,” said Jonathan, “I know my man, and I expec: I'll get him to agree with me.” 

“ Not you!” replied the mate. “I tell you, if you swore you saw a ghost as white as snow, he'd swear he 
eaw it also, but that it was as black as the devil.” 

In the evening, the captain and Corncob were down in the cabin. The wary old American descanted upon 
the danger of smoking below : “ Just the contrary,” came out—and with it Jonathan's pipe. Rum was“ tar- 
nation rubbish ;’—the captain had nothing else, swearing it was the best liquor of life; and Corncob, now 
finding himself quite at his ease, puffed away heartily and swallowed large potations, merely, as he said, to try 
and become a convert to the captain's opinion. 

“ There's a vessel standing afier us, sir,” said the mate; “she’s right astern and under a crowd of sail: she 
looks very like a privateer.” ; 

“ Privateer !” said the captain; “ why it’s a light cellier bound to the northward.” 

“I think, said the mate, “ we had better edge towards the shore, sir, and clap on a little more sail.” 

“ Just the contrary,” said the captain: “ I shall shorten sail and let him come up. and then we can keep 
company together.” 

“I guess you will keep company with him longer than you like, captain,” said Corncob. 

“T calculate I sha’n’t, Mr. Yankee,” replied the bear ; * for when I am tired of his company, I shall leave 
him to himself.” : 

It was a moonlight night, the weather beautifully fine, and the four or five men who composed the crew of 
the Mary Henderson had not gone to bed. The mate asked them all their opinions, and every one seemed 
inclined to fear she might be a French privateer, who had stood across the Channel to pick up any vessel dis- 
posed to make a run of it, or which might have been separated feom a homeward-bound convoy, and sneaked 
up along-shore to avoid such intruders upon commerce as those vessels were known io be. She came up fast, 
and the mate was about to make some remark, when Jonathan took him aside and said, “ Now, mate, you 
may be a very good sailor, and know a horse-marine from a stuffed alligator; but I guess you don’t know how 
4o manage that man: what do you want done?” 

“ Why to edge in-shore, to be sure. and see if that vessel is chasing us or not. If she is, she will alter her 
course after us: if not, why all the better—she will go her course, and we ours.” 

“I calculate,” said Corncob to the captain, “that the vessel astern would just sail round your clumper, for 
she’s got a.lighter breeze, but she’s coming up fast.” , 

“ Just the contrary,” replied the captain; fur she’s got a much stronger breeze, and does not gain an inch 
upon us.” 

“ You will get a stronger breeze if you stand further out to sea: the wind is always scant along-shore.” 

“Keep her three or four points in shore,” said the captain to the man at the helm: «it's blowing half a har- 
nicane there, aud we shall go along the quicker.” ; 

No sooner was this done, thar the vessel astern seemed to alter her appearance. She wasa lugger, with her 
sails on each side, going before the wind, and, with the main-top-sail set, seemed before a small sneaking 
brig: now she altered her course, trimmed her sails on the larboard tack, and steered three points nigher than 
the Mary Henderson, in order to cut her off. 

“T think there’s no doubt now what she is,” said the mate. “If that’s not a French privateer, and we are 
hot prisoners before midnight, there's no canyass in a foretop-sail |” : 

“She.is a Cawsand Bay fishing-boat,” said the obstinate captain; “ and before midnight we might havea 
dish. of fish for supper.” 
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“It will bee dish of French souls, then,” said the mate. ; 

«Mixed up, I calculate,” said Corncob, “ with some fish-sauce from Dieppe.” 

The skipper soon became a little anxious: his obstinacy, however, did not give way as the privateer came 
up. A shot whizzed over his head. 

“We had better,” said the mate, “ heave to at once: we can never escape, and we shall only get the men 

“ Just the contrary,” said the captain : “ we will carry more sail, edge in-shore, and if we can, run the craft 
high and dry. He won’t like getting too close to Plymouth ; for he might find a man-of-war outside of him to- 
morrow, and the more he fires the greater risk will he himself run.” 

“Then he’ll run alongside of us and board us,” said the mate. 

“ Just the contrary,” answered the captain ; “ for he'll try and sink us.” 

“ Well,” said Corncob, giving a sigh, “settle it amongst yourselves; I gitess he dare not touch a hair on my 
head, or he'll have Congress at him in a moment ;—he’l! know me for an American.” 

“He'll know you for no euch thing ; and being an old man, he will make you sweep his decks until he gets 
into harbor ; and then you will grin through the bars as well as the rest of us.” 

The old obstinate pig, as Corncob called the captain, was, with all his faults, a brave seaman. He saw the 
danger, and he made the best use of the Mary Henderson’s sails to avoid a prison ; he made a good calculation 
as to the probable behavior of the privateer ;—firing guns would only alarm the coast, and getting too close in- 
shore might get the vessel becalmed ;—and although he contradicted every thing which was said, he still did 
every thing a seaman could do to save his vessel. He had neared the land considerably ; indeed, 80 much 
80, that a long point was now seen on the starboard bow : the privateer was at least a mile and a half distant, 
and appeared a jittle baffled by the wind. The breeze had died away considerably with the Mary Henderson; 
but for some few minutes she seemed to hold her own. 

A light now appeared, which grew soon into a large fire, blazing beautifully in the clear night. Another 
was seen in another direction. ‘The privateer almost immediately bore round up, and stood out to sea; whilst 
the Mary Henderson hove-to close in-shore, against which the ripple of the water as it broke on the beach was 
plainly discernible. ‘There she remained until the privateer was out of sight, when she again made sail, and 
taking a fresh fair breeze, anchored in safety at the Motherbank. 


Fieipine ; or, Society. By the Author of Tremaine-and De Vere. Three Volumes. Carey & Hart. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


We have been so delighted by a second perusal of the above work, that we have resolved incontinently 
to inflict a second notice upon our readers. Yet our remarks must necessarily be short; the most extensive 
homily could not convey an honest notion of the merits of Mr. Ward's production—and we are compelled to 
admit that a few stray quotations afford no better guide to the glorious beauty of the whole than the sight of 
a few chips and splinters can depict the wonders of a line-of battle ship. We confess a monstrous partiality 
to the style of the work—to the embodiment of the practical experiences of the worldling, with the spirituality 
of the sage. A steady perusal of our author’s pages will do more to enlighten the mind of the parvenw than 
twelve months jostling amid the villanies of the world, or twelve years’ study of the musty philosophies of 
the ancient schools. We subjoin a few more extracts, but again request our readers to observe that a know- 
ledge of the beauties of the work can only be obtained by an attentive perusal of the whole. 


At this moment a gentleman (if he was one) passed, who seemed the very personification of the shabby 
genteel. He was well made, but his coat, which had more dust than nap upon it, seemingly because to dust 
would certainly be to rent it, was buttoned close from the bottom to the chin, as if to leave in doubt the ques- 
tion, whether his shirt was clean, or whether he had any shirt at all. A much worn hat and trowsers com- 
pleted the costume of a man seemingly abandoned by the world. Yet there was a fire in his eye which 
looked as if it could not be quenched. He walked with a firm step and an erect body, though, as he saw 
Gorewell, he turned his head away, not as in fear, but as if he himself wished to avoid being accosted. A 
tinge of red also mounted into his sallow cheek as he did it. We watched him out of sight, when Gorewell, 
with some compassion, exclaimed —“ You will scarcely believe that that person was born to a handsome com- 
petence, and might even now be comfortable if he pleased. He has had an excellent education, and has the 
brightest parts. He was my schoolfellow; but I knew he would never forgive me if I had noticed him m 
company. He is now taking his solitary walk;—probably the only dinner be will have: yet if he had five 
guineas in his pocket, he would spend them in a hot supper and punch, in the garret he inhabits, with half 
a dozen vagabonds like himself.” 

“Is this your man of education and parts?” cried Etheredge. : : 

“ Even so,” answered Gorewell ; “ he might have made his fortune over and over again by them. His 
conversation is so delightful, if he pleases; his mind teems with so many original and acquired ideas; his 
classical knowledge and taste are so good, and his mode of communicating himself so clear, that the rich Lord 
S. once gave him his table and 3002 a-year, not as tutor, but merely as a conversational companion to his 
son.” 

“ What could have made him forfeit it?’ was asked. 

“ Idleness!” replied Gorewell, “sheer and sensual idleness, or rather indelence ; to say nothing of a hatred 
of the smallest restraint, amounting almost to insanity. ‘The offer of Lord S. was, of all other things that could 
befall him, what he was most fit fur, and we thought would most like. The moment he got it he drooped, 
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became impatient, restless, and jealous; a bore to himself and every body else, particularly his pupil. The 
table was excellent, the company good ; yet would he so yield to his crapulency and love of licence, that he 
would treat low companions with cheese and porter at a neighboring public-house. Meantime he seemed to 
have forgotten the condition of his service—conversation ; for his young charge scarcely ever got a word 
from him. Yet he rode and walked by himself a great deal. When remonstraied with upon this, he said he 
had not sold himself; and his indignation, of which he had a fair portion, kindling, he threw up his office,— 
and behold him here!” 

“ Did he take to nothing else ?” asked Etheredge. “Did want drive him to nothing?” 

“Yes! to enlist.” ‘ 

« Enlist !” 

“ Even so, and it was then perhaps that he received the best lesson he ever had, from the restraints that 
were imposed upon him; and he would have deserted, aad probably been shot, but for another extraordinary 
circumstance.” 

“ Pray let us have it.” 

“He was sentry at an inn-door where his officers were quartered. They were literary, and their wine 
made them talk of Anacreon. There was a dispute about a passage which they could not seitle. His cap- 
tain said he would call up one who knew more about it than all of them put together; and, to their astonish- 
ment, he sent for the sentry, who explained it with ease. ‘Io end a long story, they asked his history, and 
though he did not deserve it, clubbed interest and purses to obtain his discharge.” 

“ Wonders will never cease,” we exclaimed. 

“The greatest is to come,” replied Gorewell: “ for expostulating with him as a friend, and willing to save 
him if I could, I proposed the fuirest undertakings to him, all of which he eluded ; till thinking it might arise 
from want of present relief, 1 named a sum, not inconsiderable for me, which I told him I would hold at his 
service. His answer wes memorable: “ Keep your money ; I will not swindle you; which I should do if I 
took it, knowing that my grossness and fully are incurable, and it would therefore be thrown away.” How 
he has lived since, I know not; but it is not a bad maxim to let people, if they must go to the devil, do it in 
their own way.” 


The practical Paley was right, when he said that a wife without power or disposition to differ with her 
husband “ must be something very flat.” 

Paley might have changed his opinion if his meek helpmate had been like the Countess of E., whose go- 
vernment of her husband, however, only proceeded from fondness: so at least it was said. Whether the Earl 
thought so, it is not for me to decide ; it is certain it sometimes cost him dear; and when he professed, as 
among disputing divines he sometimes did, his disbelief of Free Will, all thought him sincere. My business, 
however, is with his married life, and the various lessons it afforded me as a candidate for marriage myself. 
My first was occasioned by a message sent him at a dinner, by her own fvotman, who delivered it aloud ; 
“ My lord, my lady desires you will not drink so much champagne, as it disagrees with you.” My next arose 
from another message in another place, requesting his Lordship would not lean his head against a wall, as it 
was cold, and he had so little hair. My third occurred on a race-ground, where the Earl, who sometimes 
liked to be without his hat, had purposely taken it off. A fvotman was immediately despatched, not only de- 
siring my lord to put his hat on, but with orders to put it on for him if he refused. Whether all these things 
told with him, as indicative of the best of wives, as all her family called her, I know not; but when she died, 
his escape from thraldom manifested itself in a manner not to be mistaken. It seems there was a bed-chamber 
with yellow hangings, which he particularly wished to inhabit, and which she particularly resolved not to 
allow him, This went on for two years; and the first, indeed only words he uttered when her death was an- 
nounced, were, “1 will sleep in the yellow room to-night.” 

One of his repartees { must relate, as it belongs to our subject. As a military man, twice wounded, our 
patriotic members had the grace actually, though in time of peace, to place him at the upper end of the table. 
Bat this gave great offence to a topping tradesman, a corn-merchant of the town, who was reckoned, and indeed 
published by himself, as a twenty-thousand-pound man. In short, there was a sort of rivalry between nim 
and the Captain (as he was called, though only a Lieutenant.) The Captain, not unnaturally, did not object 
to hear of “ the battles, sieges, fortunes he had passed,” and which his club, out of sheer kindness, were often 
fond of drawing from him. This displeased the corn-merchant, who used tu say, brutally enough, “ there were 
five hundred as good as he; and as he had been paid fur his services, there was no merit.” “All in this 
room,” he once added, looking round for applause, “ have contributed to your support by the taxes they have 
paid, and you have only done your duty.” The good feeling of most of the members was shocked; but the 
Captain, with great coolness, pulling out a farthing from some copper in his pocket, presented it to the corn- 
merchant. “There, sir,” said he, “ you have said this so often, that 1 am resolved it shall no longer be a bur- 
then to you; and as this is about the proportion of my reward (if, indeed, it is not « great deal more,) that you 
have had to supply, I request that from henceforward we may be quits as to money, and that [| may have the 
pleasure to think I have served you for nothing,” 


“ Sawney Bean,” said Mr. Campbell, “ wasa robber, and a murderer, (by many thought by be the devil him- 
self,) who lived several years in a cave on the opposite coast of Ireland.” 

“ When ?” cried several voices. 

“ At the beginning of the sixteenth century,” replied Mr. Campbell; “but in what year I have forgotten. 
Certain it is, he was a cannibal as well as a murderer, and lived, himself and-his wife and children, upon the 
bedies and blood of the unfortunate people who fell into their hands.” 

“ Heaven preserve us!’’ said all the company, while the rain beat louder and Jouder against the windows. 

“ His cave,” continued Mr. Campbell, “ communicated with the sea, but was almost closed up with rocks 
on one side; and opened into the country through a subterranean passage, covered entirely with farze and 
briars, on the other. People perpetually disappeared from the fields, and were searched for, but always in 
vain. The land seemed under a curse, and the inhabitants began to abandon it. However, this horrible fami- 
ly were at length discovered ; fur the fewness of their victims began to tempt them farther than usual from 
their stronghold. A farmer, with his wife behind him, on horseback, being attacked by three of Bean's sons, 
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in the scuffle the wife fell off, and immediately not only her throat was cut, but her blood drunk by one of these 
fiends, while the other two endeavored to do as much by her husband. 

“The farmer, however, whose name was Campbell, wrought to madness by what he had seen, fought so 
stdutly with a loaded whip, that the wretches sought safety in flight; and the farmer pursuing them, saw the 
aperture through which they escaped under ground, and having marked it, immediately proceeded to the next 
town, where, being joined by a competent force, well armed, he returned to the spot he had marked, and head. 
ing his companions through the subterranean passage, they found this modern Cacus, with his four sons and 
four daughters—who, it seemed, to fill up the measure of their wickedness, had married, as they came to suita- 
ble ages. ‘They all endeavored to make their escape through the opening towards the sea ; but the previous 
night, probably such aone as this, had rolled shingle and loose fragments of rock into the nook, so as to close 
them up like a wall. 

“They were al! taken prisoners, bound hand and foot, and soon after hanged ; but not till some of them made 
confession of their cannibalism ; which was confirmed by the finding a number of hams strung round the cave, 
which had all the appearance of swine’s flesh, but which they confessed to be human.” 


— 
‘ 


Butwer’s Pray or tHe Duciess DE LA VALLIERE. 


A friend, on whose judgment we do not build “ an absolute trust,” but whose finely-culiivated mind and 
well-trained habits of observation, demand respectful notice, has forwarded us the following remarks upon 
Bulwer's first offering to the dramatic muse. We confess that there are many points wherein we differ with 
our friend; we have attentively perused and patiently witnessed the representation of the great novelist’s 
play ; and we are decidedly of opinion that it is, in many senses, unfit for stage performance. There is a want 
of general effect—excepting one or two glorious instances, the scenes are devoid of point, and the situations 
destitute of interest. ‘The audience care not for the success or failure of the monarch’s schemes—a grievous 
fault; and in the acting version of the play, the excisions of the stage manager have prevented the possibility 
of comprehending the minor, but still essential details of the plot. The beauty of the poetry cannot extirpate 
the morbid feeling engendered by the heroine’s guilt; and the minute representation of the religious ceremo- 
nies of the Catholic church is an affair that cannot be tolerated on a decent stage. The solemn appeal to the 
Maker—the invocation of his blessing—the sacred chaunt—the holy prayer of his devoted servant at the altar 
of the Most High—are not fit subjects for dramatic scenes. God’s worship is too often profaned by hireling 
officiators—let not the actor be compelled to mock the Almighty for his daily bread. 

We agree with our friend in believing Bulwer capable of producing a superior play, and were the English 
stage in a more wholesome state, we should doubtless experience an increased ratio of dramatic effects from 
his industrious pen; but he is aware that the modurn playwright has nothing to expect either in fame or gain. 
The translator of a vaudeville, or a melo-drame of the Hugo or Dumas school, or the adapter of a popular no- 
vel, may make a little money, but originality is a disused article in the scenic world, and the exhibition of the 
flesh-colored legs of a danseuse in the twirlings of a pirouette is the best card that a manager can produce. 

But to our friend :-— 


The perusal of this play has led us involuntarily to a train of reflections on the drama, the dramatists, their 
representatives and slanderers—and brought us to conclusions most honorable to all but the latter. We have 
always regarded Bulwer’s genius as essentially dramatic ; and, with much anxiety, have anticipated the time, 
when he would leave his mere prose weaving machinery, and shrine, in immortal verse, his high and noble 
thoughts—his morals and his mind. He has not disappointed us, and in this, his first rich tribute to the English 
drama, has lent a powerful impulse to its lofty energies. We regard all literature as of indifferent value, 
which teaches nothing—which leaves the mind insensible to any deeper feeling than that of having been 
amused—but he whe through the medium of amusement supplies us with the materials of reflection, awakens 
our minds to the infirmity of our hearts, instructs us in the treachery of impulses, in the selfish promptings of 
mere feelings ; and in the fierce antagonism of passion and principle, proclaims aloud to whom should be the 
vietory: such a teagher is beyond all price or praise. 

La Valliere is the history of a young and erring heart—kindled in the spring tide of its passions—with an 
overwhelming instinct to the “god of its idolatry”—radiant with every physical endowment to captivate and 
crush its victim; yielding to temptation in the face. of stern admonishment from a higher gifted though less 
attractive suitor, who warns her of “ the maze on which she trembles,—one step more, and from all heaven 
the angels shall cry ‘ lost."” La Valliere, however, is a creature of feeling—not of thought; the warning is 
unheeded, and follows then, the weakness and the wo of non-resistance to our emotions. 

For the plot and conduct of his story, Mr. Bulwer is indebted to history and the novel of Madame de Genlis, 
but the gem and glory of his play is in the high wrought character of Bragelone—his own creation——a being 
in whom blighted feelings serve to sublimate his mind—who lives only to prove the selfishness of passion, and 
how contemptible is poor human nature, if it cannot rise superior to it—an incarnation of the spirit of benevo- 
lence either in the association or in the abstract—and in the pure devotion of the founder of Christianity, 
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sacrificing himself to redeem the heart the tempter had beguiled and broken. He has deviated from the beaten 
path of most dramatists—who, to “ point a moral or adorn a tale,” depict the strife of passions, but leaves 
ourselves to apply the lesson, and comes forth boldly, and in the warm breathings of the heart's best charities, 
speaks the moral he would have us learn. 

We will not weaken, by extracts, the delight and profit our readers cannot fail to derive from communion 
with the mind of Brgaclone, and the glorious and rich attire of language in which that mind is shown—the 
scene in the foufth act (enough to hallow the entire play) is in the sublimest vein of pathos, intellect, and 
virtue ; and his dread rebuke of Louis and his vices—literally appalling. ‘The situation of the parties here 
opposed to each other, brought forcibly to our minds Martin’s great picture of Belshazzar's Feast—it were as 
if the poet had stood before it, and gazed on the figure of Daniel, till inspiration grew on rapture, and virtue’s 
passionate and holy numbers found enlargement in the fearful warnings of the prophet-priest. 

The advantage, to the drama generally, contributed in this fine play, will be discovered in the quiet rebuke 
which it conveys to interested and narrow minded bigots, who have piled their sectarian slanders “ Olympus 
high” upon the drama and its votaries, until society has been all but forced into the belief that the sweet wells 
of its amusement were poisoned springs for its destruction. La Valliere is not only a medium of morality in 
the abstract, before which all calumny must shrink abashed—but is made even the handmaid of religion 
itself. 

In the auxiliary details it has great merit in the character of the wily, witty, and sarcastic De Lauzan—to 
us a scenic Rochefoucault—and the intellectual gladiatorship displayed in the foul game of intrigue—between 
him and Madame Montespar—is full of true although trite knowledge of the selfishness and heartless cunning 
of court, and indeed, the world’s manccuvres. 

There is hope for the drama, now the genius ef Bulwer is enlisted in its service—and he himself frater- 
nized with such kindred spirits as Miss Mitford, Knowles, Willis, and Talfourd—and they again possessing 
such representatives as Macready, Vandenhoff, Forrest, and Charles Kean—all names implying moral worth, 
and deep sympathy with whatever is great and glorious in intellect—the priests worthy of the oracles who 
never fail to elevate the mind and purify the heart of every votary who seeks their shrines. H. 


COOKE’S AMPHITHEATRE AND CIRCUS, Philadelphia —In this age of general improvement, it is 
not to be expected bat that our old friends, the delight of our boyish days, the horse-riders, would participate 
in the universal movement ; yet few persons can enter this fairy-like pavilion without expressing surprise at 
the beanty and convenience of the structure erected for the accommodation of the public, the appropriate- 
ness of the devices and appointments, the gorgeousness of the candelabra, the variety of the amusements, the 
exceeding docility of the quadrupeds, and the surprising agility of the bipeds. There is “ a fitness of things” 
pervading the whole establishment that evinces the presence of a master mind. The “entrees,” as they are 
termed, are no longer an unmeaning jumble of man and horse arrayed in every variety of strange apparel, 
but picturesque evolutions of a Turkish squadron with a troop of amazons,or the manceuvres of the Seven 
Champions in appropriate costume, with their squires and banner bearers. But we must confess that the 
sight we love to dwell upon is the performance of the juvenile troop—a band, exceeding twenty in number, 
of graceful and pretty children, from the dumpling of “two year old” to the graceful Miss Barlow of ten. 
The drama of “Cinderella,” played in dumb show by these little artistes, is a treat of no ordinary descrip- 
tion: the quadrille is a sight worth the price of admission. In this act, as well as in “The King andthe 
Deserter,” the petites display talents that might shame many children of a larger growth. 

In some of the represented scenes, the equestrians use the old fashioned placards or printed scrolls contain- 
ing the important sentences which they are unable to explain by pantomimic action. For instance, in Alex- 
ander the Great, the hero rises from his regal seat, and unfolds a white muslin scroll, somewhat about the 
size of a two-sheet map, and containing the words, in large capital letters, “ Who was the greatest ae 
The monarch kindly exhibits this to the right and the left, that the whole of the audience may # 
important document. Old Clytus walks to the same table, and unfolds another scroll ready prepared for 
occasion by the printer or painter to his most excelient majesty, and displays i in answer, “ Your father, Philip.” 
The effect is laughable in the extreme, and sadly militates against the general effect. It was excusable in 
the early age of melod and spectaele.in England, where the law refused to allow the actors to speak 
upon the stages of the p mam tres that did net boast of a royal license. Here the custom is ridiculous, ‘and 
ought to be exploded. An event that occurred ut one of the English amphitheatres contributed materially to 
render the scroll exhibitions contemptible, and paved the way for their total abolition. In one of the terrifi- 
cally-tearing blood-and-blue-fire pieces that used to delight the million, an African prince was confined in his’ 
enemy’s castle, but escaped to the outer-court in company with his faithful confidant. Unable to compass his 
final exit,;he drew @ scroll from a convenient hole in the wall, and exhibited “ What isto be‘dene?” His 
friend replied, per another scroll, “ Try the Postern Gate.” A wag, who owed the principal actor a grudge, 
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prepared another scroll, the exact counterpart of the one hitherto used, but with different words; and watch- 
ing an opportunity, slipped the fictitious placard, ready folded, into the appointed place. The negro prince, 
with his dingy countenance fixed at the proper tragedy screw, exhibited his inquiring piece of calico with 
great emphasis ot action—his confidant unrolled the answering scroll with perfect confidence, but was 
astounded at the shouts of laughter that greeted its appearance. He looked at the prince, and he was equally 
convulsed—the prompter shouted—the call boy grinned, the carpenters hurra’d, and the fiddlers went into 
cachinnatory fits. He looked at the scroll, and instead of telling his sable majesty to “Try the Postern 
Gate,” he was advising him, in very large letters, to “Try Day and Martin's Blacking.” 

Ducrow, who is undoubtedly the chéf of all equitationists, is an extraordinary compound of ignorance and 
talent, and vulgarity and grace, that ever met in a human form. [lis classical conceptions are wonderfully 
fine, and still more wonderfully executed—yet he is unable to speak three words of any language correctly. 
Qn horseback, or on the stage, his action is chaste and graceful, yet his manners are brutal in the extreme. 
During the rehearsal of a piece, he has been heard to say—* there's too much talkee-talkee, by a precious 
sight—cut out that there dialect, and make vay for the hanimals.’’ When he was arranging the last seene of 
“ The Cataract of the Ganges,” he addressed one of the principal actresses, who was engaged in the busi- 
ness of the piece, “ Hollo, marm, this von’t do—vy, you're standing afore von of the horses!” Yet the man 
has his good qualities. One of his voltigeurs fell in the execution of some tourbillon, and pitching upon his 
neck, got his death hurt. The audience laughed, as the poor fellow fell from his horse and tumbled in the saw- 
dust of the ring; they thonght that he had merely stumbled without being injured, and his companions joined 
in the grin. Ducrow was standing by, superintending the exertions of his troop; he saw that the unfortunate 
man was unable to rise; and, jumping from his station, he sprang into the ring, and loudly rebuked them for 
their unfeeling mirth. He Jified the sufferer (a full-grown man) from the ground, and carried him, without 
assistance, to the adjoining stable. The man knew that he was dying, and begged earnestly to see his wife. 
She came, and leaning over. her ill-fated husband, as he was lying upon a truss of straw, received. his last 
embrace. “Rub the paint froma my cheeks, Mary. I know that I am dying—do not let me enter the presence 
of my God with the paint upon my face.” His wish was complied with; he smiled—and died. Ducrow paid 
the funeral expences, and placed the widow on the establishment, assigning her the salary of the deceased. 





Brains.—The brain of man being taken in the proportion to his body, is stated, by several writers, as | to 
30 (it might more correctly be as 1 to 40); it is curious to observe that the proportions are in moles as 1 to 76; 
in the mouse, 1 to 43 ; in the field mouse, 1 to 31; in the elephant, 1 to 500; in the horse, 1 to 400; in the 
sparrow and cock, 1 to 25; in the goose 1 to 360; in the canary only 1 to 14. 


Aw Amzaican Porress in Lonpon.—The last number of the New Monthly Magazine contains the follow- 
ing beautiful lines, written by Mrs. Osgood, the wife of a young artist from Boston. 


ON A CHILD AT PLAY WITH A WATCH. 


at Time in thy sweet baby glee? | With thy innocence only, to guard thee from ill 





‘Naathees on pinions to frolic with thee ? In life’s sunny dawning—a lily-bud still ! 

= hm ew shadowless, innocent eyes, Laugh on, my own Ellen. His voice, which to me 
Bid him look on that cheek where thy rich hair reposes, 
Where dimples are playing “ bo-peep” with the roses ! 
His wrinkled brow press with light kisses and warm, 
And clasp his rough neck in thy soft wreathing arm ! 
Perhaps thy infantine and exquisite sweetness 
May win him for once to delay in his fleetness. 
Then—then, would I keep thee, my beautiful child; 
Thy blue eyes unclouded, thy bloom undefiled, 
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Gives a warning 80 solemn, makes music for thee ; 
And while I at those sounds feel the idler’s annoy, 
Thou hear’st but the tick of the pretty gold toy! 

His smile is upon thee, my blessed, my own ! 

Long, long may it be ere thou feelest his frown. 
And oh! may his tread, as he wanders with thee, 
Light and soft as thine own little fairy step be, 

And still through all seasons, in storms and fair weather, 





May Time and my Ellen be playmates together! 
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